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450 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Betrovr has read D. H.’s meagre 
and supercilious remarks, to which he will 
make no reply, not because he (MR. 
BELFOvR) is incapable of supporting the 
validity of the opinion he advanced in his 
paper, by additional argument and the 
corroborating testimony of other engraved 
cylinders, bearing incontestably on cer- 
tain incidents reported in Holy Writ, but 
from the illiberal accusations of D. H. 
which can awaken no feeling but indigna- 
tion in every honourable mind. Mr. 
’ Betrour’s object, however, being to 
direct the attention of the learned to these 
valuable remains of antiquity, with a 
view of arriving at a just conclusion of 
their nature and import, if D. H. will 
give to the public a more luminous and 
less exceptionable elucidation of the ob- 
jects touched upon than the one he has 
submitted to the republic of letters, no 
person will be more ready to confer the 
meed of triumph on D. H. than Mr. 
BELFouR. 

A Correspondent wishes to know where 
an autograph signature of the celebrated 
Duke of Schomberg, who fell at the battle 
of the Boyne in Ireland, may be seen ; 
and whether he wrote his name Schom- 
berg or Schonberg ? 

A gentleman who ‘has for some years 
been collecting materials for the Life of 
Lord Eldon, will gratefully receive any 
communication addressed to B. M. at Mr. 
Pickering’s, Chancery Lane. 

H. G. remarks, ‘‘ In the description of 
Mendham Priory (Dec. p. 603) the shield 
of Brandon is said to quarter ‘ Beke and 
Willoughby :’ this is not the case. The 
quarterings in question were those of the 
Duke of Suffolk in right of his mother, 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Henry Brune, Knight, whose ancestors 
had previously intermarried with the heir- 
ess of Rokele. See their descent in 
Hutchins’s Dorsetshire: The arms in the 
shield are, Brandon, quartering Ist and 
4th, Azure, across moline Or, for Brune. 
2d and 3d. Lozengy Argent and Gules, 
for Rokele, which agree with the tinctures 
in the engraved plate, when those of 
Willougby and Beke would not. See 
also the standard of Sir Charles Brandon, 
in Excerpta Historica, and the account of 
the arms at Fonthill, in Gent. Mag. XCII. 
pt. ii. p. 318, 319. 

In the same article, p 602, col. 2, line 
29, the total number of monks settled at 
Mendham was eigih?. In p. 603 a. line 37, 
for ff read dd. 

Our antiquarian correspondent at Exeter 
has surely been grossly deceived. The 
idea of Greek coins having been found in 
such numbers in that city is too prepos- 
terous to require serious refutation. Such 
few Greek coins as have occasionally been 


found in England, have been lost or stolen 
from collections, and not brought here at 
the time they were current. 

The Sunscriper (p 226) is informed 
that Hopkinson’s Yorkshire MSS. form 
part of the valuable library of Miss Currer 
of Eshton Hall, who is descended from a 
sister of the collector, John Hopkinson, 
esq. of Lofthouse. Copies of the pedi- 
grees are current, and if we knew the Sub- 
scriber’s address we could refer him to a 
very fair MS. of them now for sale. 

Will the writer of the Memoir on the 
family of Carew of Ireland allow us to 
transfer it to the ‘* Collectanea Topogra- 
phica et Genealogica?’’? We shall feel 
obliged by the communication of his name 
and address. 

The article by T. T. is unavoidably de- 
ferred. A. B.’s communication on Prior 
arrived too late for this month. 

A Constant READER inquires for 
‘*some authentic information concerning 
that highly appreciated Dutch Artist, 
Hobbema, a painter of landscape. The 
two best biegraphers I know (Pilkington 
and Bryant) speak upon supposition. Now 
as many of his works are in our Country, 
and are very highly valued by their pos- 


sessors, it is not unlikely they may have 
given themselves some trouble to learn 
the history of one who has produced such 
fascinating works.’’ 

Mr. W. H. Sparrow asks where Brig. 
Gen. Houghton, formerly Lieut..Gov. of 


Pendennis Casthe, was buriéd. 
in September, 1747. 

Mr. E. 8S. Curt1nG remarks, ‘The fol- 
lowing memorandum, in the hand-writing 
of an Ancestor resident at Ramsgate, is 
copied from the cover of an old Bible.’’ 
‘On Thursday the 16th of April, 1702. 
The corpes of one Mr. Grinvill was brought 
down from London in a hoy in a leaden 
coffin, to be buried in the sea, a little 
within the Goodwin Sand ; one Mr. White, 
minister of St. Petters parish, went of in 
the hoy, and did read the buriall, being in 
the first year of the reign of Queen Ann. 
Jno. Curling.”—Can any Correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine identify this 
Mr. Grenville ? 

Errata.—tThe present Duke of Mon- 
trose (p. 316) was married, on the 15th 
Oet. last, to the Hon. Caroline Agnes 
Beresford, third and youngest daughter of 
Lord Decies.—The body of the late Duke 
was temporarily deposited in a vault of the 
chapel in South Audley st. until the 21st 
March, when it was removed towards a 
new mausoleum, erected on an open spot 
near Montrose. 

P. 289, for the Devil’s Bank, running 
eastward from Winchester to London, 
read—Silchester to London. P. 294, 
a. 28, for Edwards read Edmonds. P. 
374, a. 25, for Ashtan read Cohlan. 


He died 
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2. Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. C. Benson. 1837. 
3. Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. By the Rev. S. Smith. 3d Edit. 1837. 


IT is well known that the whole constitution, discipline, revenues, es- 
tates, of the Church of England, as established by law, are at the present 
time put into commission: and that that Commission, to which unlimited 
powers are granted, is to exist also for an unlimited time.* Further, that 
this Board consists of laymen and bishops, some of whom are irremoveable, 
and others hold their situations on an uncertain tenure: that some of the 
commissioners are persons of very advanced age, and have passed the ac- 
tive business of life ; others are but little acquainted with the history, and 
antiquities, and constitution of the Church ; and moreover, that the follow- 
ing supPosiTion has been advanced against some part of the constitution 
of the body. “ Ifthere is in the Commission, or at the Council Board, any 
secret, or crafty plotter against that body, the Church, which has done more 
than any other to resist the miserable tendencies of the day, and throw back 
the torrent of misrule, we can imagine the quiet sneer with which he must listen 
and subscribe to these preparations of reform.” + Who this member of that 
select and sacred body appointed to infuse new vigour into the constitu- 
tion of our Church is, if such a one really exists, we cannot pretend to 
guess ; but, formed as that Commission is,—some of its clerical members 
being too advanced in life to act with vigour,t some, more active and able, 
removeable at the will of ministers, the ruling power might fall in great 
proportion into the hands of these “ secret and crafty plotters,” and then 
the Church be delivered, bound like Samson, into the hands of its enemies. 
But, putting that danger aside, we believe that the strong feeling against 
this Commission so generally diffused over all parts of the community, both 
laic and clerical, has been derived, not only from its imperfect constitu- 
tion, but also from the reports it has published, the innovations which 
it has made, and the regulations it has attempted to enforce. We are anx- 
ious to express ourselves as little as we can in our own words, on this af- 
flicting subject ; and, fortunately for us, the higher members and digni- 
taries of the Church have afforded us the means of conveying our senti- 
ments in their more authentic and commanding language We confess 
that the objections they have stated, and the strong opposition they have 
urged to the power and proceedings of the Commission, seem to us too im- 
portant to be overlooked, if tlre ancient constitution of the Church is to be 
preserved at all; and indeed, if the general safeguards to the possession 
of rights and property under the protection of the law, are not to be sa- 


crificed to the spirit of innovation. The objections may be classed under 
certain heads :— 





* By an Act which bears date, 13th Aug. 1836, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners obtain a perpetual succession, and are empowered to purchase and hold all 
sorts of property, &c.—v. Benson’s Letter, p. 1. 

tT See Quarterly Rev. No. cxv. p. 231. 

¢ See Rev. S. Smith’s Letter to Archd. Singleton. 
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1. The first as regards the formation of the Commission, its powers, and 
its duration. 

2. The nature of its acts, as relate—Ist. To the Bishops. 2dly. To 
the Cathedrals. 3dly. The Parochial Clergy. 


Some of these acts are described as inexpedient, some as unjust, and 
some as absolutely illegal, and many destructive to the interests of that 
Church, which they were ostensibly formed to advance and improve.— 
“If we,” says a sensible and eloquent writer, “were enemies of the 
Church, we should congratulate its aggressors, as they are congratulating 
themselves, that they have found a hand within the Church to hammer 
down its gates and level its walls, without any violence of theirs.”* And 
in another passage, the same writer terms one of the recommendations of 

‘the Commission, to be an act of robbery and a sacrifice which can never 
be retrieved ;+ and in another place he calls it, ‘an act of spoliation.” 
Now it must strike the most heedless person, that most rash, violent, and 
precipitate must have been the measures which could provoke from mild, 
conscientious, temperate men,—men of high station, grave deportment, 
and serious minds, men of public character, of private virtue, and of 
indisputed piety,—the strong expostulations we meet with in their ani- 
madyersions, and it must alarm the most unthinking to find that a Com- 
mission exists which has a legal power over the whole body of the Church, 
by whom, in any propositions they advance, or laws they frame, the Bishops 
themselves, the guardians of the Church, have never been consulted ; but on 
the other hand, that the most important acts have been hurried through 
their legal forms, when the Bishops, as legislators, have been necessarily 
absent in their dioceses, and therefore unable to oppose them ; and that 
new and coercive laws have been framed, and new powers claimed over 
the body of the clergy, of which they had no previous knowledge, to which 
their consent was never asked, and to resist which no power nor time was 
allowed. This tremendous power, such as has not existed in an ecclesi- 
astical body since the days of Laud, if unopposed, may and will affect 
every part of the Church Establishment. The highest and the lowest 
will alike feel its effects. It will act upon the well-fed canon, and the 
hungry curate. It may turn a bishop out of his palace, a dignitary out of 
his cathedral, a rector out of his house, and a curate out of his profes- 
sion. It may take the revenues of the church, and bestow them on other 
purposes for which they were never designed, and with which they have 
no connexion ; in fact it is a power too great to bestow on any body of 
men, constituted as that body is, and considering the sacred and impor- 
tant interests which its acts may affect. We shall now examine its Reports, 
confining ourselves at present to one branch of the inquiry, and we sin- 
cerely trust that our very humble endeavours may assist that most desi- 
rable object,—the conviction of the necessity of opposing the proceedings 
of this Commission by all legal means ;§ and of amending its constitution, 
by a very extensive alteration of its present structure. 





* See Quart. Rev. No. cxy. p. 230. 

T Ibid. p. 200, : 

} Part of the revenue of the See of Durham is to go to the University, and conse- 
quently to be alienated from the Church, . 

§ See Q. Rev. cxv. p. 207, which speaks of the proposed seizure of cathedral pro- 
perty as a ‘‘tyrannical robbery and sacrifice of all constitutional principles ;’’ and 
advises the trustees of that property to bring the ‘‘ question to a legal issue.”—Who 
are the robbers ? 
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We believe that the Reports of the Church Commissioners have been 
productive of nothing but astonishment and alarm among the friends and 
members of the establishment ; and that the public are now fully awake 
to the necessity of opposing its unwarrantable and unjust propositions. 
We have on our table various pamphlets containing the observations of 
churchmen of high character, acknowledged learning, dignified station, 
and most conscientious attachment to the Church to which they belong : 
and it is to be observed that these observations are not only in themselves 
most worthy of attention for the soundness and solidity of their views, 
but that the language which they use is most strong and decisive, and 
indeed reaching to the very edge and limit, beyond which it would cease 
to be compatible with the respect due to the subject and the station of 
those on whom it animadverts, and altogether, such as seldom comes 
from the pens of ecclesiastics, on ecclesiastical questions. When persons 
of such temper, moderation, and knowledge, as the learned Master of the 
Temple, and the Canon of St. Paul’s, and others, make use of language so 
significant and so strong, we may presume that the evils they deprecate, 
and the errors on which they animadvert, are of no trifling importance. 
Going with them, then, as we do, to the full extent of their well-founded 
complaints, we shall, in as brief a compass as we can, recapitulate the Jead- 
ing points, and we prefer making use of their language, as bearing an au- 
thority and commanding a respect, which we have no right to expect for 
our own. 

1. The first cause of alarm that rises in the minds of all those who 
bind up their affections and interests with the welfare of our Church Es- 
tablishment, is a too well-grounded conviction, that, for the first time since 
the days of the Restoration, the Church has a government to which it 
cannot look for fidelity or protection.* The great Lord Chatham once 
said,—“* The Church, God bless her, has but a pittance.” Those who 
now stand in the place of that noble-minded and patriotic statesman, leay- 
ing out altogether the blessing on the Church, are endeavouring to deprive 
her of that pittance she still possessed. Lord Melbourne owned that the 
effect of the alterations in the Irish Church Establishment, as introduced 
by him, would be to weaken the Protestant interest ; and Mr. Spring Rice, 
when he proposed his plan of making the bishops pensioners, by taking 
away their estates, and confiscating the property of the cathedrals, pre- 
faced it by saying, “‘ that what he proposed was in no feeling of hostility 
to the Establishment :” a noble and honourable avowal indeed ! so that the 
King, the Head of the Church, may yet congratulate himself that his 
ministers are not hostile to that Establishment which he has publicly 
sworn, and which he has privately promised, to defend. “ That the Go- 
vernment,”’ says the Quarterly Review, “ has neither strength nor zeal to 
battle in defence of the Church,—that it will abandon even the appear- 
ance of defence, if the pressure from without becomes too strong, and 
that its theoretical principles, if carried consistently into practice, involve 
the destruction of the Church; all this is too manifest, and it must rouse 
suspicion and alarm in reference to every measure which they (i. e. the 
Government of the country) sanction.”-—Mark, was there ever a state- 
ment at once more true, and more afflicting than this. And now let us 





* “ Now the King is in the hands of his ministers, his ministers in the hands of a 
majority of the House of Commons, and that majority in the hands of an Irish incen- 
diary Romanist.’”’—Quart. Rev, No. cxv. p. 228. 
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follow out this statement into some of its degrading and mischievous de- 


tails. 


2. Let us speak of the Commission itself in the words of a most active, 
able, learned, and zealous Prelate ; after stating that a commission, if such 
was necessary for regulating the revenues of the clergy, might have been 
renewed from time to time, he states :— 


‘¢ But this is not the course which has 
been followed. A machinery of the most 
formidable and portentous nature has 
been created, threatening us with a series 
of changes in our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, so often as the convenience of any 
Government, which (Government) may be 
dependant on the will and caprices of a 
faction hostile to the Church,* (i.e. which 
Government may owe its support to Dis- 
senters,) shall dictate such changes. That 
I do not exaggerate the danger will, I 
think, be manifest on a very slight exa- 
mination of this part of the Act. In- 
_stead of a Commission, there is created 
a perpetual Corporation to be called by 
the name of ‘ The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England,’ a denomination 
taken from the ill-omened precedent of 
a similar body corporate,—The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for Ireland, cre- 
ated three years ago by an Act of which 
the first Minister of the crown has re- 
cently admitted and proclaimed that no 
one in his senses can doubt that it was 
a discouragement of the Protestant cause 
in that unhappy country; but let this 
pass. Not only is a perpetual body corpo- 
rate created for managing these affairs of 
the church,— a matter of itself of fear- 
ful danger, as inviting to a perpetual 
and mischievous activity in managing, 
but the composition of this body pro- 
ceeds on a principle (if a principle it may 
be called) never before witnessed in the 
construction of any corporation known 
to the laws of this land, save that dis- 
astrous precedent to which I have already 
referred. In short, the great majority 
of this (these) members of the body, more 
than three-fourths, are removeable at the 
pleasure of the Crown. Thus is the very 
end and object for which corporations are 
ordinarily created, permanence and inde- 
pendence, practically defeated. Three only 
of its members, the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, hold their places for life; the re- 


maining ten, two of them bishops, (the 
Bishops of Lincoin and Gloucester,) are 
removeable at pleasure by the king in 
council, in other words, by the ministers 
of the day. * * * In the English 
body, there is a standing majority of 
ministers and lay nominees of minis- 
ters against the Episcopal Commissioners 
(two of whom are also nominees of mi- 
nisters) in the proportion of eight to five. 
As some semblance of security against 
abuse, provision is made that the seal 
shall never be affixed to any instru- 
ment, unless in the presence of ¢wo of 
the Episcopal Commissioners: nor then, 
if both of these object. In every case, 
however, if a single bishop assents, 
though all the other four object, the act 
may be ratified. If, therefore, the Mi- 
nister shall at any time be able to find, 
or make, a single bishop of the English 
bench subservient to his views, he has only 
to place him among the Commissioners, 
and the without direction of the powers of 
this body is at this Minister’s absolute 
disposal. * * The Commissioners can 
recommend the seizure of all the lands 
and revenves of every See as it shall fall, 
making the successor of it a mere stipen- 
diary, and what they recommend be- 
comes the law of the land, when ap- 
proved by his Majesty in Council; in 
other words—what the Minister of the 
day shall carry, his standing majority 
among the Commissioners becomes law, 
as soon as the same minister shall ap- 
prove it, by those members of the Privy 
Council whom he shall himself select and 
summon to council for the purpose. A de- 
pository of power, a permanent and per- 
petual depository of power, is thus created 
and placed under the controul of the Mi- 
nister of the day, to which all the con- 
cerns of the Church may gradually be 
drawn. In the fourth Report we see an- 
nounced a vast enlargement of the ope- 
rations of this body; and every passing 
year will probably be marked by some 





* There can be no doubt but that the present Administration is mainly supported 
in power by the Dissenters: nor is there any doubt that the Dissenters are most 
hostile to the Church; is not the Government therefore in a situation in which it 
cannot do justice to the Church and preserve its powers ; and is not Mr. S. Rice’s 
proposition on church-rates, a proof of’ this? what but the force of the Dissenting 
interest drove back Lord John Russell’s proposition and advanced the other? We 
hope Archdeacon Bathurst has by this time had enough of his friends. 
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fresh accessions, until the country be 
accustomed to see it invested with attri- 
butes compared to which the highest au- 
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thority over the Church, claimed by the 
Tudors or the Stuarts, will appear power- 
less and insignificant.’’* 


We now turn to Mr. Benson’s + views on the same subject : 


‘Tt may excite some surprise that any 
set of individuals who were anxious for 
the stability and integrity of the Church 
should ever have thought of soliciting 
from the Legislature that permanent and 
extensive authority which is conferred 
upon the commissioners. By that Act, 
they obtain ‘a perpetual succession,’ and 
are empowered to purchase and hold all 
sorts of property for the purposes of the 
Act. The purposes for which this per- 
petuity and these privileges are granted, 
ought certainly to be both of a very in- 
noxious and beneficial character, and ought 
to be proved to be indisputably and im- 
mediately necessary, as well as incapable 
of being carried into effect by any other 
means, in order to justify such a grant, 
which, to say the best of it, is not in 
exact harmony with the free and popular 
principles of our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution. . . Four long Reports, 
full of the most intricate questions, and af- 
fecting every diocese, cathedral, and clergy- 
manin the kingdom, have been, or will here- 
after be, constituted the law of the land, 
most probably without any Parliamentary 
investigation or discussion as to the merits 
or bearings of the particular measures 
themselves. It will afterwards be left to 
the discretion of a few individuals to say 
how much or how little of these Reports 
shall be carried into effect. Who are 
these individuals ?—Honourable men, no 
doubt. But some of them can have but 
little Anowledge, and others but little time 
to bring to the consideration of the ques- 
tions at issue; they must necessarily 
therefore devolve this legislative authority 
upon those still fewer, but more active in- 
dividuals, who may choose, for whatever 
reason, to take upon them the labour and 
responsibility. I say, my Lord, that by 
this act, the great body of the manifold 
schemes of the Commissioners are at once 


made Jaw ; and I speak it advisedly. For 
what effectual restraint is there in the re- 
quired sanction of the King in Council ? 
—The King in Council is, to all intents 
and purposes of practice, the King con- 
senting by his ministers; and they are in 
a great measure committed upon this sub- 
ject. The heads of the Government have 
already, as commissioners, agreed to the 
Report, and supported the Act, and unless 
roused to a different view of things from 
that which they have already taken, it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect that they 
will not carry into full effect the recom- 
mendations they have hitherto seemed to 
approve. The only thing that can be 
said is, that this required consent of the 
King, affords a sufficient respite to pre- 
vent despair. It is far tco feeble a bar- 
rier to inspire much hope of preventing 
any of the schemes of the Commissioners, 
however pernicious, if indeed they be in 
any instance pernicious, from becoming 
law. I must say, that in every case I 
think this wholesale method of legislation 
is to be deprecated. It is a time most 
Sull of fear for the liberties of the land, 
when the Parliament declines the duty of 
carefully canvassing every measure, and 
part of a measure, which affects public or 
private property, and eases itself of its le- 
gitimate burden, by delegating the power 
of dealing with the interests of the King’s 
subjects, to a few selected Commissioners 
to whom it gives a perpetual existence, 
and over whose acts it gives up almost all 
subsequent controul. . = In the case 
of the Poor-law Commissioners, and the 
Church Commissioners, a precedent has 
been introduced, which, if vigorously 
acted upon, may place a much larger por- 
tion of our rights and privileges and pos- 
sessions under the management of a few 
powerful boards, than any wise and pru- 
dent men would approve.’’ 


This surely is the language of a wise and enlightened man, not unsup- 
ported by other voices of similar power. 


“We cannot (says the author of an 
excellent articlet in the Quarterly Re- 
view on this subject) conclude without 
recording a protest against the greatest 
and most alarming evil of all: this is as- 
suredly the existence of the Commission 
itself in its present form. Temporary 


commissioners for particular purposes 
have not been uncommon, and the pro- 
longation of the duties of the present 
body may be necessary now from the 
nature of the funds to be distributed. Nor 
is it necessary to suppose that any direct 
attempt against the liberties and inde- 





* v. Bishop of Exeter’s Charge, pp. 20, 21. 
+ Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, p. 2, 3, &c. 
t See No. cxv, art. vii. Feb, 1837. 
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pendence of lhe Church of England has 
been planned by the Ministers of the 
Crown, whatever may have been contem- 
plated by the sectarian members of the 
House of Commons; but, undoubtedly, 
a machine has been constructed, which, 
if permitted to establish itself, and pro- 
ceed any further with its present opera- 
tions, may, ‘in a very few years, lay the 
Church prostrate at the feet of an Irish de- 
magogue, or Socinian manufacturer, who 
may happen, for the curse of his country, 
to be thrust into power in the legislature. 
The Bishop of Exeter* was the first to 
point out the magnitude of this danger ; 
and we refer to his Lordship’s last Charge 
for the best exhibition of its character. 
We are indeed in a great strait. We 
have made the monarch, in his own per- 
son, the supreme ruler of the Church— 
and the monarch is now in the hands of a 
majority of the House of Commons—a 
majority no longer secured even as luke- 
warm nominal members of its religious 
communion: and yet a body has been 
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established, which, with all its seeming 
precaution of oaths, and its conditions of 
co-operation, may soon be completely 
manageable by any Minister of the Crown, 
whoever he be. It is fixed on an inde- 
pendent basis—has its seals, its officers, 
its power of administering oaths, and ex- 
amining witnesses, and has become, in 
fact, the depository ofa very large portion 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
King. It commences with proposing to 
cut down our cathedral institutions to 
such a point, that their longer existence 
will be impossible ; to make a vital change 
in their patronage—to take into its hands 
a considerable portion of the episcopal 
revenues, and distribute them to the 
Bishops as their stipendiaries—to inter- 
fere with the parochial superintendence 


_ of the Bishops in their own dioceses— 


and to receive, and distribute ‘at will, a 
large portion of ecclesiastical revenue, 
which was never intended to be so dis- 


. tributed, least of all by such a body.”’ 


Having thus seen the unconstitutional nature of this Commission, both 
as regards the duration of its existence, and the extent of its power, 
we come now to some more most objectionable and anomalous circum- 
stances in it; and for this purpose we refer again to Mr. Benson's admi- 


rable Letter : ¢ 


‘* After all, I fear my appeal to you 
must be altogether in vain: not because 
“of your unwillingness to listen to the sug- 
gestions of others, or because of your de- 
termination, from a mistake between obsti- 


nacy and consistency, to persevere in any © 


course you have begun ; for I know no one 
moreready than yourself to revise your opi- 
nions, and reconsider the grounds on 
which they rest. But you do not hold 
now the same relative situation upon the 
Commission which you once enjoyed. 
When the Commission first was issued 
under the administration of Sir Robert 
Peel, you were selected, as others, to be 
a member, and with the same authority, 
and upon the same condition as others. 
The new Commission, instituted under 
the Act of Parliament, lras altered all that, 
counting it perhaps among the evils it 
was called upon to rectify. With talents, 
experience, and judgment equal to those 
of any other bishop on the bench, you are 
made at all times ‘ removeable by his Ma- 
jesty;’ that is, at the pleasure of his 
Majesty’s ministers. This is a fate you 
share with many other excellent indi- 


viduals. The permanent commissioners, 
practically speaking, who remain, are the 
two Archbishops and the Bishop of Lon- 
don: for the King’s Ministers, the only 
other commissioners, are themselves an 
extremely changeable body, and also re- 
moveable from their situations, and con- 
sequently from the Commission, at the 
pleasure of the King. There is a reason 
why the Archbishops, for the time being, 
should always have a seat at the Board; 
but why any subordinate bishop, as the 
Bishop of London, should be permanently, 
and officially, and irremoveably a commis- 
sioner, whilst yourself, as Bishop of Lin- 
coln, is a commissioner only at will, it is 
not easy to discover. Such however is 
the fact ; and the difference is so marked 
and great, that henceforth the whole ec- 
clesiastical power and responsibility of the 
Board must be ascribed fo those three only 
who have been selected as official and per- 
manent commissioners from the Church. 
The uncértain tenure of your situation 
must impose such fetters upon your free 
movements, and so injure the indepen- 
dence of your actions and the force of 





* The vigilance, zeal, and constitutional knowledge of the Bishop of Exeter, and 
his manly opposition to the truckling, compromising, and dangerous acts of the 
Ministry, have drawn down on him, as seen in a late debate, their bitter wrath and 


hatred. 


t+ Page 28. 
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your opinions, as to detract most seriously 
from your authority in consultation, and 
your influence in carrying into execution 
your views. For commissioners remove- 
able at all times, like the subordinate mem- 
bers of a ministry, may labour for their 
colleagues, and give them the benefit of 
their suggestions: but if once they se- 
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riously differ from them as to what should 
be done, there is only one honourable 
course for them to pursue :—they may 
remonstrate andresign. That honourable 
course, my Lord, I am sure will be yours, 
whenever you find yourself in this unhap- 
py predicament.’’ 


This passage is of importance, both in itself and as leading us direetly 





to a further view of the Commission, to which we are now coming. We 
have seen of what the body of this Commission is comprised, and we have 
seen in how sinall a part of that body is any active vitality existing: but 
what shall we say when we find from the following passage that there 
is but one limb, one member, which usurps all the life, engrosses all the 





action, and commands and governs the rest. 


‘‘The lay commissioners (we use the 
words of the Rev. S. Smith) who are 
members of the Government, cannot and 
will not attend. The Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury are quiet and ami- 
able men, going fast down in the vale of 
of life ; some of the members of the Com- 
mission are expletives, some must be ab- 
sent in their dioceses. The Bishop of 
London is passionately fond of labour ; has 
cerlainly no aversion to power,* is of quick 
temper, great ability, thoroughly ver- 
sant in ecclesiastical law, and always in 
-London. He will become the Commis- 
sion, and when the Church of England 
is mentioned, it will only mean Charles 
James of London, who will enjoy a greater 
power than has ever been possessed by 
any churchman since the days of Laud, 
and will become the Church of England 
here upon earth. As for the Commission 
itself, there is scarcely any power which 
is not given to it. They may call for 


every paper in the world, and every hu- 
man creature who possesses it, and do 
what they like to the one and to the 
other. It is hopeless to contend with 
such a body, and most painful to think 
that it has been established under a Whig 
Government. A commission of Tory 
churchmen, established for such purposes, 
should have been framed with the utmost 
jealousy, and with the most cautious 
circumscription of its powers, and with 
the most earnest wish for its extinction 
when the purposes of its creation are an- 
swered. The Government have done 
everything in their power to rfiake it vex- 
atious, omnipotent, and everlasting. This 
immense power flung into the hands of an 
individual, is one of the many foolis 
consequences which proceed from the 
centralization of the Bill, and the unwil- 
lingness to employ the local knowledge of 
the bishops in the process of annexing 
dignified to parochial preferment.”’ 


It is quite clear that this is all clumsy enongh in its design, and very 


improper in its execution. 


From this statement the whole active and 


real working of the Commission would be in the hands of the Bishop 
of London alone, and certainly not the bishop whom we should siv;le 
out for the exercise of such a “ monopoly.” But this is not all : 


‘* As the Reform was to comprehend 
every branch of churchmen, bishops, dig- 
nitaries and parochial clergymen, I can- 
not but think it would have been much 
more advisable to have added to the Com- 


mission some members of the two lower 
orders of the clergy; they would have 
supplied that partial knowledge which ap- 
pears in so many of the proceedings of the 
commissioners to be wanting ; they would 





* “Tf a clergyman has a living of £400 per annum, and a population of 2,000 


souls, the bishop can compel him to keep a curate—in other words, he may take half 
his income and ruin him. I think I remember that the Bishop of London once 
attempted this before he was a commissioner, and was defeated. I had no manner of 
doubt that it would speedily become the law, after the Commission had begun to 
operate. The Bishop of London is said to have declared, after this trial, ‘ that if it 
was not Law, it should soon be Law!’ and Law you will see it become. In ~~ - 

e 


can slip into any ecclesiastical Act of Parliament anything he pleases,” &c. 
trial Mr. Smith alludes to, was that of the Hon. Mr. Capell, Rector of Watford. 


Gent, Maa. Vou. VII. 
* 
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have attended to these interests (not epis- 
copal) which appear to have beenso com- 
pletely overlooked,* and they would have 
screened the Commission from the charges 
of injustice and partiality, which are 
now so generally brought against them. 
There can be no charm in the name of a 
bishop: the man who was a curate yester- 
day, is a bishop to-day. There are many 
prebendaries, many rectors, many vicars, 
who would have come to the reform of 
the Church with as much integrity, wis- 
dom, and vigour, as any bishop on the 
bench; and, I believe, with a much 
stronger resolution that all the orders of 
the Church were not to be sacrificed to the 
highest ; and that to make their work re- 
spectable and lasting, it should in all, even 
its minutest provisions, be grounded upon 
justice. . Why could not one or two 
such ment have been added to the Com- 
mission, and a general impression been 
created that Government in this momen- 
tous change had a parental feeling for all 
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orders of men whose interests might be 
affected by it?—A ministry may laugh 
at this, and think if they cultivate the 
bishops, that they may treat the other 
orders of the Church with contempt and 
neglect. But I say, that to create a general 
impression of justice, if it be not what com- 
mon honesty requires from any ministry, 
is what common sense points out to them. 
It is strength and duration ; it is the only 
power which is worth having; in the 
struggle of parties it gives victory, and is 
remembered, and goes down to other 
times. A mixture of different orders of 
the clergy in the Commission, would have 
at least secured a decent attention to the 
representations of all ;t for of seven com- 
munications made to the Commission by 
cathedrals, and involving very serious re- 
presentations respecting high interests, 
six were totally disregarded, and the re- 
ceipt of the papers not even acknow- 
ledged !!”? 


Having now briefly seen how this Commission is constituted, of whom 











it consists, who are its nominal, and who are its vigilant and alert members, 
having also seen that all the clergy of whatsoever rank are excluded from 
a newly constituted body inthe Church, possessing immense powers over 
them, we will give, from Mr. Benson’s words, some idea of the ex- 
tent of this power, before we proceed to examine how it is likely to be 
used: and if, after perusing this, the creators of this monstrous form do 
not start, like Frankenstein, at the being which they have endowed with 
heir unhallowed vitality, we shall only conceive them further gone in de- 


usion than we expected. 


‘“‘The Act not only authorises the 
commissioners to make an entirely new 
arrangement of the dioceses according to 
the proposed boundaries, but to introduce 
at their discretion such variations in the 
proposed boundaries as they may think 
advisable. It gives them power to deter- 
mine the mode of confirming the acts of 
certain Bishops who are named. It en- 
ables them to apportion fees and make 
compensation for officers who may be 
prejudiced by the proposed alterations. 
It tells them to arrange, alter, apportion, 
and exchange the Episcopal patronage.— 
It gives them a demand upon the incomes 


of the richer sees; a demand, the ex- 
tent of which the commissioners them- 
selves, within certain limits, are to fix, 
for the augmentation of the poorer sees. 
It commands the Bishops to make 
periodical returns of their revenues, in 
order that the scale of payments may be 
revised according to the commissioners’ 
judgment—and that judgment is allowed 
to extend ¢o the transfer of real estates. 
It empowers them to provide fit residences 
for certain Bishops, and for that purpose 
to buy, sell, exchange, or borrow money 
upon houses or lands belonging to certain 
sees. They may create archdeaconries, 





* “There are very few men in either house of Parliament (ministers or any one 





else) who ever think of the happiness and comfort of the working clergy, or bestow 
one thought upon guarding them from the increased and increasing power of their 
encroaching masters. What is called taking care of the Church, is taking care of the 
bishops.’’—S. Smith, p. 46. 

+ As the Rev. Mr. Jones, the commissioner appointed to watch over the interests 
of the Church in the Commutation of Tithes. 

¢ Some mistakes made for want of this local knowledge, which acting parish minis- 
ters could have given, will be mentioned in our next number. 
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regulate their jurisdictions, and pass over 
parishes like purses from hand to hand. 
Again, the commissioners may appoint, 
remove, and remunerate officers of various 
descriptions ; and remunerate them, I ap- 
prehend, they ultimately must, out of the 
ecclesiastical funds submitted to their 
control :—for it is hardly to be expected 
that Parliament would long, if ever, con- 
sent to burden the general revenue for the 
purpose of remodelling the Church, by 
taxes raised from Dissenters as well as 
Churchmen, when any other source can be 
found from which the expenses may be 
drawn. Lastly, it is lawful for them to 
require the attendance of any person, no 
matter what, who, or where he may be, 
and to detain and examine him upon oath 
if they please. They may make any in- 
quiries, call for any answers or returns, 
and also cause to be produced before them 
upon oath, all statutes, charters, grants, 
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rules, regulations, bye-laws, books, deeds, 
accounts, writings, whatsoever in anywise 
relating to any matter within their cogni- 
zance. This is a tremendous power of 
disturbing, and harassing, and prying 
into the most secret transactions and the 
most sacred deposits of men and bodies, 
It is given without one single word being 
said of any compensation being made to 
those whose time and domestic happiness 
is broken in upon, or who, whilst attend- 
ing on the Board, are obliged to leave 
duties neglected, or to pay for their fulfil- 
ment by others. It is given without a 
syllable of any regard being made to the 
scruples of such as conceive, that by their 
previous oath taken under the statutes of 
the founder of their body, or the giver of 
their estates, they are bound in honour or 
in conscience to decline compliance in any 
case, with the requirements of this despotic 
Board.” 


Surely, a statement advanced with such just indignation, consequent on 
a sense of the injurious principles on which this Commission is founded 
and is acting, cannot be neglected or passed over in silence, as the peti- 


tions from the Cathedrals were. 


We sincerely hope, that Mr. Benson's 


signal of alarm will awaken and arouse the whole body of the Clergy to a 


strong and general remonstrance. 


Now let us listen to the results to 


“which the powers bestowed may necessarily lead. 


‘*T feel, my Lord, that this detail of 
the provisions of the Act is tedious ; 
but I fear that it is fatally instructive. 
For what possible interference with Eccle- 
siastical persons and property can the 
Parliament hereafter propose, for which 
they may not find a precedent in the con- 
duct of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
themselves? Is it thought fit to reduce 
two dioceses into one? The Commis- 
sioners have sanctioned not only the 
power but the right of the Legislature to 
effect it, and they have said nothing which 
should make it necessary at the same time 
to create a new one. Is it deemed expe- 
dient to revise, alter, and reduce the scale 
of payments to the said Bishops? Par- 
liament may do it for its own purposes, 
for the Commissioners have required them 
to do it for theirs. Do they wish to re- 
move a Bishop from his habitation,* or 
traverse some of his real estates? What 
should hinder them from performing at 
their own will, what for the will of the 
Commissioners they have already agreed 
to? And what should hinder them from 


continually requiring all sorts of returns 
of property, its value, its title deeds, its 
securities? What makes it more ty: 

nical in them than in the Commissioners, 
to call for them from every corner of the 
land and examine them as they please, 
and as long as they please, and say not in 
the beginning a word about not violating 
their consciences or criminating them- 
selves, and drop not a hint at the conclu- 
sion, about their losses or their com- 
pensation? The Church Commissioners 
have taught the principle, by giving to 
Parliament the occasion of intermeddling 
with Ecclesiastical property in the most 
extensive degree, and searching into it in 
the most inquisitorial manner, They 
have by their example instructed the Le- 
gislature to change, buy, sell, tax, borrow 
money upon the possessions of the Church 
and set up a board, and a secretary, and 
clerks, and officers, for the purpose, and 
pay them, as it would seem probable, out 
of the very possessions which are to be so 
deranged. That is, the Commissioners 
have led the way for the love of patronage 





* The Bishop of Rochester is to be removed from his pleasant palace at Bromley, 
and his agreeable neighbourhood, sorely against his will, to be set down by the Com- 
missioners somewhere in the new paradise they have found for him—in the hundreds 
of Essex, where he may exclaim—nos dulcia linquimus arva, &c. 
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to exercise itself, and shown how the 
newly created institutions may be paid 
without appealing to the public, which is 
wisely not willing of itself to pay for such 
things. They have, in fact, destroyed one 
of the best securities for the permanency of 
Ecclesiastical property; the undisturbed 
antiquity of its title, and the long pre- 
scription it has enjoyed. They have placed 
it, at least the Episcopal possessions, 
upon a purely Parliamentary production. 


Henceforth, every Bishop must plead his 
right to what he retains, or receives as 
the revenues of his office, not upon what 
his predecessor for time immemorial had 
by an ancient custom held as their sacred 
portion, but upon a statute of yesterday. 
The statute of William IV. chap. 77, is 
now the basis of their possessions, a basis 
which the hands that placed in the past 


year, may in the very next disturb or 
remove.’’ 





We think enough has been now said, to prove the very unconstitutional 
nature of this self-existing, never-ending, and all-powerful Commission, 
and the most injurious alterations it has already produced in the nature 
and tenure of Ecclesiastical property. It has made the Bishops stipen- 
diarics, like the police magistrates : and a docket will be issued from the 
treasury for the future salary of William Howley, commonly called Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : it has altered their spiritual and temporal estates ; 
and following the French revolutionary system, changed the old Pro- 
vinces into new departments, without any benefit that we can see, or any 
desire expressed by the public for such changes. It has also new mo- 
delled, and with two or three exceptions, and these to a very trifling 
amount, it has increased the income of the Bishops, and augmented the 
poorer sees from what was deemed the superfluity of the rich. Now 
this may look very well in figures, and appear most satisfactory on paper ; 
but we think a more unfortunate or unwise arrangement was never made, 
nor one which could be more generally unpopular. It was perfectly well 
known to the Commissioners that the dioceses of those wealthier 
bishoprics abounded with livings that could hardly remunerate the hum- 
blest curate: with dilapidated vicarages, houseless, homeless, glebeless 
rectories, and with means insufficient to supply spiritual instruction to the 
people, We know too, that people do not like to see their money go away to 
a distance from them ; but are vastly more contented, or rather, the unpleas- 
ing act of paying is more alleviated and softened by the belief that what is 
taken from them is spent near home, and may return to them in a more im- 
mediate circulation: At any rate, they do not like to see it carried beyond 
the limits and boundaries to which they belong.—W ould it not, therefore, 
have in every respect been more wise, and an act more popular, and would 
it not have met the more urgent necessities first, to have appropriated this 
Episcopal superfluity to the relief of the miserable and destitute clergy, 
to the purchase of houses and glebes, and to the instruction of the poor 
in their own diocese, than to spread it over distant channels, and appro- 
priate it to purposes rather of convenience than of necessity. It would 
have been better to have strengthened and widened the basis of the 
Ecclesiastical structure, than to have built up new pinnacles, or given the 
_old irregular Gothic structures a more compact and regular formation. 
The most popular landlord is he who lives among his tenants, and spends 
his rents in the neighbourhood of his estate: and we cannot imagine that 
this new destination of the Episcopal revenues will pass without much 
discontent, or opposition ; but putting that objection aside, supposing that 
the Bishop of Exeter may receive a draft on the Durham bank for two 
thousand pounds, which without inconvenience may be cashed at the 
Dock, still the greater good is sacrificed to the lesser.—What did the 
country wish for when they raised the cry of Church Reform ?—we mean 
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that part which consisted of religious people, and attached to the Church. 
What was their complaint ? and what part of the Church did they wish to 
see improved and made more useful ? 

Did the people care one farthing for the shape of the Bishops’ dioceses, 
or the site of their palaces? did they mean by reform an increased Epis- 


copal income, or two palaces instead of one? Assuredly not—not one 
iota of such thoughts ever crossed their minds. Some, indeed, considered 
the Bishops too wealthy ;—some thought there was too great a dispropor- 
tion between them and the clergy: some thought that this disproportion 
led naturally to the distance between the Bishops and the clergy, and the 
degree of reserve or repulsiveness with which they were treated,* and 
which is never seen in any profession but the Church. They thought, and 
justly, that there could not be a true friendly and Christian community of 
feeling between a nobleman, with a palace and ten thousand a-year, with 
chaplains, and his coach and four, and his liveried menials ; and a poor Nor- 
folk vicar with six dirty children, an old Concordance, a breeding wife, 
and not sixpence in his pocket. The thing is contra naturam: it could 
not exist. In one thing they all agreed, that one part of Church reform 
was a larger appropriation of income to the working and parochial clergy ; 
and a better provision for the smaller livings. ‘They grieved to see the 
clergy of a Church established and recognised as part of the constitution 
of the wealthiest kingdom in Europe, paid far less than the Dissenters 
pay their ministers, and far less than will afford even the most frugal 
and decent maintenance: in many cases, less than would be the interest 
ofthe money spent in their education. Now, this they expected, as far 
as was possible, to see rectified: they considered this as one of the evils 
most importunately crying out for removal ; and this, both for the sake of 
the clergy and the people. Now this Commission has sat for some time ; 
it has been very busy, and made several reports,—it has enriched the 
Bishops, new modelled the dioceses, and made other innovations which 
we shall reserve for our consideration next month, having entirely con- 
fined ourselves now with the Commission as applying to the Episcopal 
bench, but has it done one single thing for the relief of the distressed and 
poorer clergy ? or has it in any way satisfied the nation with its first steps 
in the reform which it undertook to model and execute? We believe, on 
the other hand, that there is a wide-spread feeling of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction: a feeling strong, not only in the laity, but among the 
clergy, extending from the Bishops downwards to the curate. It has 
meddled and interfered with matters beyond all fair and reasonable juris- 
diction ; it has made alterations and innovations more violent than were at 
all required ; it has demanded and acquired power which cannot be con- 
stitutionally granted to it. It has concentrated that power in a manner 
that may be, as we shall hereafter show, most dangerous to the Church 
and prejudicial to individuals. It has bestowed on the higher orders what 
should have been given to the lower. It has made regulations so se- 
vere and unjust against the body of the clergy, that they could not be 
allowed to pass into law.¢ It has made the most violent innovations 





_* “T have seen clergymen,’”’ said Mr. S. Smith, ‘treated by Bishops with a 
violence and contempt, that the lowest servants in the Bishop’s establishment would 
not have endured for a single moment.’”’ = * 


t We allude to the proposition of trying a clergyman by a jury of other clergymen 
selected by the Bishop. 


The commissioners say, that to give increased efficacy to the Established Church, 
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on the constitution of the Ecclesiastical body, without ever admitting 
them into their councils, or applying for their advice. We shall next 
enable our readers to judge in what manner the Commission has acted 
towards the cathedrals, and the dignified clergy in the grade just below 
them, and we shall sce the wisdom and knowledge they have displayed in 
some miscellaneous circumstances of no little importance to themselves 


and the public. 
(To be continued.) 
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WE were agreeably interrupted in our review of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, by a present of the volume mentioned above, to which we shall give 
our present attention. It is illustrated by many portraits of persons and 
views of places connected with Johnson's history, and is opened by a view 
of the great Philosopher himself, striding along with one arm elevated, and 
the other grasping his oaken sceptre, evidently spouting as he goes— 


‘ Let observation with extensive view,’ &c. 


His dress is most congenial to his person, 


The grizzle grace 
Of bushy peruke shadow’d o’er his face, 
In large wide boots, whose ponderous weight 
Would sink each other wight of modern date, 
He strides, well pleas’d—so large a pair 
Not Garagantua’s self might wear ; 
Nor he of nature fierce and cruel, 
Who, if we trust to ancient ballad, 
Devoured three pilgrims in a sallad, 
Nor he of fame germane, hight Pantagruel, &c. 


Mrs. Piozzi’s portrait is very pleasing, her eyes showing her talent, and 
her mouth her temper. Flora Macdonald looks like a heroine, with no lath 
and plaster about her, as in Kitty Clive’s house at Twickenham, But who 
is that Bum-bailiff, or sheriff’s officer, standing at the steps of Bolt-court 
in pantaloons, unknown in Johnson's days? And why are two jack- asses 
drawn opposite to G. Steevens’s house at Hampstead? Was he one of 
the “ ordo asinorum” described by Cyprian Apol. Reform. cap. vii., or 
did he belong to that noble Italian family of the Asinelli? We miss very 
much the portraits of the publisher and editor of this volume, while we 
have Boswell’s ‘ vultus porcinus’ iterated to satiety. 

P. 71. “ Nothing more certainly offended Mr. Johnson than the idea of 
a man’s faculties (mental ones, I mean) decaying by time. ‘ It is not true, 
Sir, would he say,’”’ &c. We have several books (as that by Baillet, and 
one that was Jer. Markland’s,—Jo. Klefekeri Bibliotheca Eruditorum Pre- 
cocium, 1717) which give account of Intellect precociously displayed, as 





they should attempt the accomplishment of two objects indispensable to the attainment 
of that end.—One is, to improve the condition of those benefices whose population is 
of considerable amount, but which are so scantily endowed as not to yield a com- 
petent maintenance for a clergyman.—Good.— How have they advanced in this 
object ? and how does the new Church-rate Bill promote this desirable measure? or 
how came the new scale of Bishops’ incomes to be arranged and passed into law, 
before a fund was secured for the working clergy ; which fund has now dwindled to a 
metapbysical possibility,—a kind of volatile essence too subtile to retain. 
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in Lucan, who wrote his Pharsalia at the age of 19 ; of Congreve, of Chat- 
terton ;—but the Physiologist and the Philosopher would equally desire 
instances of intellect preserved in advanced age. Is any one recorded 
more remarkable than that of Fontenelle? What great work was ever 
written after the age of 70? Yet this observation, if correct in science 
and literature, would not apply to the fine arts. Read the age of Titian, 
M. Angelo, and other painters in Vasari. Is the mixture of mental and 
mechanical employments more favourable to health? Quere. 

P. 75. ‘ He will not talk, Sir; so his learning does no good, and his 
wit, if he has it, gives no pleasure. Out of all his boasted stores, I never 
heard him force but one word, and that word was Richard.” It is well 
known that this anecdote relates to Dr. John Taylor, the editor of De- 
mosthenes. He was a very retired and laborious scholar. His “‘ Elements 
of Civil Law” is a very learned work ; and though it has not much wit in it, 
it abounds with so much curious and interesting information, as to make it 
a very delightful performance. See some verses by Taylor in Nichols's 
Select Poems, vol. vit. pp. 154—172. Bell's Fugitive Poetry, vol. xvii. 
p- 27; and Brydges’s Restituta, vol. iv. pp. 404—407. A pamphlet was 
published in 1738, ‘‘ Remarks upon Dr, Warburton’s Preface, in answer to 
the uncommon Liberties taken by him with respect to Dr. Taylor, Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln.” The indefatigable Mr. Nichols collected, at Dr. Parr’s 
suggestion, some fugitive Pieces of Taylor's, and published them in 8vo, 
in 1819.* Most of Dr. Taylor's classical books were interleaved, and 
filled with collations, notes, &c. Dr. Parr considered his Latin style to 
be sometimes incorrect, as he introduced Anglicisms, and sometimes a 
violation of the Latin idioms. He particularly (said the doctor) used to 
blunder about ‘ ut.’ So did Toup and other illustrious scholars. We 
know no Latinity by an English scholar superior to Lowth’s, though Sir 
George Baker's is excellent. Dr. Copleston’s “ Preelectiones ” is a work 
of the greatest merit, and should be in the hands of all students and 
scholars. He is indeed rodvvous cal rodvpabys. 

P. 88. Mr. Croker has done justice in his note to the character of 
Markland, who was a most ingenious and profound scholar. The language 
quoted from the Quarterly Review, which speaks of his respectable portion 
of judgment, does not do him justice ; nor is Mr. J. H. Markland’s phrase 
of his devoting himself ‘ to couiatriNne the Classics,’ the one that was most 
appropriate. Certainly, when Markland was editing an author, he collated 
the MSS. he could obtain ; but as he did not live a collegiate life, nor in 
the reach of rich public libraries, he could not collate, except in particular 
cases. But he did spend his life in correcting and elucidating the Classics ; 
and hardly an author escaped his diligence and attention, from Homer to 
Manetho, and from Ennius down to Salvian and Mart. Capella. We pos- 
sess at least thirty volumes of classic authors (among which is his own 
copy of Statii Sylva) from his library, all of them filled with the marks of 
his laborious learning ; among which his Cicero and his Clem. Alexan- 
drinus are peculiarly valuable. Reiike, whenever he mentions him, calls 
him the Reverend Mr. Markland! We shall now indulge our readers with 
a Poem by this eminent scholar. 





* How does Mr. Croker translate the following couplet in Taylor’s Alcaic Ode :— 
Densare gaudens agmina lurida 
Luces adustis incubuit notis? 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, IN DEFENCE OF MR. ADDISON, AGAINST THE 
SATIRE OF MR. POPE. BY MR. JEREMIAH MARKIAND. 


When soft expressions covert malice hide, 

And pitying satire cloaks our weening pride ; 

When ironies revers’d right virtues show, 

And point which way true merit we may know ; 

When self-conceit just hints indignant rage, 

Shewing its wary caution to engage ; 

In mazy wonder we astonish’d stand, 

Perceive the stroke, but miss the emittent hand. 

Thus, if old Homer’s credit may avail, 

(And when was Homer’s credit known to fail,) 

When stipulative terms are form’d for peace, 

And foes agreed all hostile acts to cease, 

Sly Pandarus, the battle to renew, 

Amongst the adverse ranks a javelin threw ; 

The Greeks saw Sparta’s injur’d monarch bleed, 

But saw not who perform’d the perjur’d deed. 

So the skill’d Snarler pens his angry lines, 

Grins, loudly fawning, biting as he whines, 

Traducing with false friendship’s formal face, 

And scandalizing with the mouth of praise ; 

Shews his intention, but his weakness too, 

And what he would, but what he dare not do. 

While launching forth into a depth of praise, 

Whose kind attempts the mind attentive raise, 

When suddenly the Pirate colours show, 

Beneath the Friend’s disguise, the lurking foe. 
O, Pope! forbear henceforth to vex the Muse, 

Whilst, fore’d, a task so hateful she pursues. 

No more let empty words to rhymes be brought, 

And fluent sounds atone for want of thought. 

Still Addison shall live, and pregnant fame 

Teem with eternal triumphs of his name ; 

Still shall his country hold him more endear’d, 

Lov’d by this age, and by the next rever’d. 

Or, if from good advice you turn your ear, 

Nor friendly words, imparted timely, hear ; 

Exert your utmost energy of spite, 

And, as each envious heat arises, write. 

So shall his deathless glory never cease, 

And you by lessening, will his fame increase. 


We suppose Mr. Croker knows who ‘ W. H. Armigero’ is, to whom 
Markland dedicates his treatise ‘ De Greecorum Quint4 Declinatione,” &c. 
It was a Mr. Hall, of whom we believe “ melius est silere.” For the last 
twenty years of his life Markland lodged with a widow, Mrs. Rose, at 
Milton Court, near Dorking ; not a very good place for collations. There 
is a mezzotint engraving of him, with a flowing Ramillies, and frogs on his 
laced coat, as if he was going to Court. Burman calls him—* Vir ingenio 
et eruditione florens” (see Claudian, p. 188) and G. Wakefield says— 
“ Marklandus doctissime atque ingeniosissime semper, et admodum feliciter 
perseepe suum munus administravit.” And Toup Emend. in Suidam, pt. i. 
p- 71, “ Marklandus solum in hujusmodi rebus nasum, atque oculos 
habens.” This is a truer character than that in the Quarterly just 
quoted. It is most probable, as Mr. Croker says, that Johnson re- 
spected Markland, but he knew little or nothing of the merit of his 
writings, as Johnson’s reading did not extend to minute verbal cri- 
ticisms in Latin,—certainly not in Greek. Does his namesake and 


descendant know that of the illustrious and orthodox Jeremiah, who, 
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he says, devoted himself to illustrating the Scriptures, it was insinuated 
that he dropped Socinianism into some of his emendations. ‘This, however, 
was false, and gave him pain. The MS. remarks of Bentley on Markland’s 
« Epistola Critica,” and on his Emendations of Horace, may be seen in 
Class. Journal, March 1818, p. 13, de Marklando Critico. See Heinrich 
Expl. Horat. Proem. Kili, 1808, and Koppiersii Observ. Philologicus, 
pp- 90, 132. 8vo. We have now done, and fall back into 7) Oeiov owwriy : 
only adding, that Jeremiah was very fond of his rubber of whist in the 
evening, as were Dean Vincent, Dr. S. Parr, and other good men and true. 

P. 116. ‘ Aut pleasure preconceived and preconcerted ends in disap- 
pointment. But disappointment, when it involves neither shame nor loss, 
is as good as success ; for it supplies as many images to the mind, and as 
many topics to the tongue.” —Whether such a sentence as this was extracted 
to do honour to Johnson's fame as a logician and a moralist we cannot say :— 
of which the major proposition is false, the minor obscure, and the conclusion 
irrelevant. We believe that some of the highest and best pleasure is that 
which is preconcerted. We deny that disappointment is as good as suc- 
cess in its pertinent and appropriate sense ; i. e. as pleasurable. And we 
dismiss the reasons given ; because pleasure and disappointment relate to 
the will and the feelings, and not to the intellect. Who is the editor of 
this part ? 

P. 135. ‘ Johnson's account of Lord Lyttelton’s envy to Shenstone for 
his improvements in his grounds,” &c. ‘This is a specimen of Sir John 
Hawkins’s style, hardly to be excelled by Boswell himself. We do not 
believe the accusation against Lord Lyttelton. The grounds at the Lea- 
sowes were of a character so different from Hagley Park, as not to fall 
within the scope of rivalry—their beauties were of a different order.* And 
see Shenstone’s Letters, where he describes the visits of the Lytteltons 
and their friends with pleasure, and particularly letter cix. Jan. 4, 1763, 
where he calls the Leasowes ‘ the little Amoret,’ and Hagley ‘ the stately 
Sacharissa.’ The following inscription is on an urn in a garden at Edgbas- 
ton, mourning the destruction of the poet’s grounds. 


AH! MUSZ PERFID#, 
AH! NAIADES DRYADESQUE, 
MALE TENUISTIS 
NOSTRUM PRADILECTUM 
G. SHENSTONE. 


The account of the Leasowes, which may be seen in Shenstone’s Works, 
was written by Dr. Percy, who had never seen them. We question whether 
the term ‘‘ ferme ornée” was not first used by Shenstone. The frontis- 
piece to the second volume of Dodsley's edition of Shenstone, 1773, 3 
vols., beats in absurdity most things of the kind. Shenstone is standing 
in an open mountainous country, in a sort of surplice or night-shirt, over 
part of which hangs a sort of hood of bearskin. He has sandals peaked 
and slashed, and tied with thongs. He is playing a kind of instrument, 
uniting the piano and harp, supported by dolphins, and ending with Daphno 
on the top, stretching her arms like wheatsheaves. Apollo, stark naked, is 
approaching and putting a crown of laurel on his head ; while a gigantic 





* Shenstone returned thanks to God, among other causes of gratitude, ‘‘ for that 
there is an intermediate hill interrupting my view of a nobleman’s seat, whose ill 
obtained superiority I cannot bear to recollect.’’ Was this seat Hagley ?—See his 
Works, vol. t1. p. 21. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. VIL. 30 
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kingfisher, as big as both the god and the poet, is looking on. In his copy 
of Prior’s Poems Shenstone writes— Prior's Chloe was a facetious, cheer- 
ful, gay old woman, that used to laugh with a profusion of good humour, 
until she was almost ready to die, at the conceit of her being a poet's flame; 
and Prior, we may be sure, was equally delighted at the excellence of her 
understanding.” Shenstone’s Latin Rural Inscriptions are neat and elegant, 
and are unrivalled, but not always correct in Latinity. 

P. 142. “ He thought Jortin’s Life of Erasmus a dull book.” And so 
it is, though the subject of it was one that would have afforded, more than 
most, entertainment and instruction ; and both Erasmus and Jortin were 
men of wit and humour. Coleridge gives the real reason of the failure. 
“* Every scholar well read in the writings of Erasmus and his contempora- 
ries must have discovered that Jortin has neither collected sufficient nor 
the best materials for his work ; and perhaps for that very cause he grew 
weary of his task, before he had made a full use of the scanty materials 
which he had collected.’’—See The Friend, vol. 1. 226 ; and also Horace 
Walpole’s Letters to Lord Hertford, pp. 250—252. 

P. 143. “ When I was a young man [ translated Addison's Latin poem 
on the Battle of the Pygmies and the Cranes, and must plead guilty to the 
following couplet :— 

‘ Down from the guardian boughs the nests they flung, 
And kill’d the yet unanimated young.’”’ 
This was not the only line Johnson wrote, which contained what he calls 
a poetic bull, We once heard in a common room in the University, two 
very learned professors, the leading men of the day, contend most fiercely 
for and against the propriety of the line, 
And sell for gold, what gold could never Juy. 


To us, we confess, who were bystanders, this battle of the bul/s seemed of 
little use ; for, if a poetical passage can evolve its own meaning, as this 
surely can, it is of little consequence what is the verbal construction. ‘The 
words buy and sell are here used in a popular and metaphorical sense, and 
demand of course a proper latitude of signification. 

P, 143. The note on ‘ Hammond,’ we are afraid, shews how little the 
Annotator is acquainted with the character or the writings of that illustri- 
ous man, to call him a voluminons writer, and his best known work his 
Paraphrase of the Old Testament!!! Is it to this that our Taylors, Bar- 
rows, Hookers, and Hammonds are coming? and is this he who, par er- 
cellence, was called— the Divine Hammond.” We are afraid Mr. Mar- 
ray's commentators are more acquainted with French Novels than English 
Divines. Let us, in happy contrast with this note, give our readers a taste 
of the style of the older biographers—* It will be below (says the writer 
of the Life of Hammond) the greatness of the person, as well as of his 
loss, to celebrate his death in womanish coiplaints, or indeed by any verbal 
application : his worth is not to be described by any words besides his 
own ; nor can any thing beseem his memory but what is sacred and eternal 
as these writings are. May his just fame from them and from his virtue 
be precious to succeeding times, grow up and flourish still ; and when that 
character, engraved in brass, shall disappear, as if they had been writ in 
water ; when elegies, committed to the trust of marble, shall be illegible, 
or whispered accents ; when pyramids, dissolved in dust, shall want them- 
selves a monument to evidence that they were once so much as ruins ; let that 
remain a known and classic history, describing him in his full portraiture 
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among the best of subjects, of friends, of scholars, an’? of men.”—So much 
for this roluminous writer ! 

P. 149. “Colman never produced a luckier thing than his frst Ode in 
imitation of Gray: a considerable part of it may be numbered among 
those felicities which no man has twice attained.’—Colman told Dr. J. 
Warton “ that he repented of this burlesque.” Our taste differs so widely 
in respect to these odes, from that of Dr. Johnson, that we could never 
read them through. 

We shall close this portion of our remarks with Colman’s “ Sketch of Dr. 
Johnson in Chiaro-Oscuro,” which we do not find in these Johnsoniana.* 


A SKETCH OF DR. JOHNSON. 
“Dr. Johnson is certainly a genius, here hefails. In his Ramblers and Idlers, 


but of aparticular stamp. Heis an excel- 
lent classical scholar ;+ perhaps one of the 
best Latinists in Europe. He has com- 
bined in himself two talents which scldom 
meet; he is both a good English and 
Latin poet. Had his inclination led him 
to mix with the fashionable world, where 
he was warmly invited, and had he been a 
nearer inspector of the follies and vices of 
high life, he would certainly have been 
called, by the election of the best critics, 
to the poetical chair, where Pope sate 
without a rival to his death, and then the 
laurel, like the kingdom of Macedonia, at 
the death of Alexander, was divided among 
many. }{ Itmust be owned that Dr. John- 
son’s two Satires in imitation of Juvenal, 
are among the best titles that have been 
produced for the poetical inheritance. In- 
deed, his morals and manners are so ill 
suited with loose opinions and thoughtless 
dissipation, that it is no wonder he was 
soon disgusted with what he saw and heard, 
and which he so well painted and felt in 
his London. His second Satire, the tenth 
of Juvenal, though written with great force 
and energy, yet seems more the fruit of 
study and observation. His sagacity is 
wonderful, though near-sighted; he can 
discourse and describe with great humour 
the nice discriminations and almost imper- 
ceptible touches of the various characters 
of both sexes. His ‘ mind’s eye’ has a 
keenness and certainty that seldom misses 
the mark; and did his pen convey his 
discoveries in characteristic language, he 
would be equal to the best writers—but 


whenever he introduces characters, their 
actions, deportment, and thoughts have a 
most accurate and minute resemblance to 
nature, but they all talk one language, 
and that language is Dr. Johnson’s. 
Words are the vehicles of our thoughts, as 
coaches are of our persons.§ The state 
equipage should not be drawn forth but 
on solemn occasions. His peculiarity of 
diction has given the public a suspicion, 
that he could not succeed in Dramatic 
composition. His tragedy of Irene is a 
work of just and great sentiment, of poeti- 
cal though not dramatic language, fine 
imagery, andthe os magna Sonaturum; but 
the very soul of tragedy, pathos, is want- 
ing, and without that, though we may 
admire, our hearts will sleep in our bosoms. 
Dr. Johnson has wit, however, and a 
strong imagination, which are often ex- 
erted with great effect in conversation, I 
will give, in few words, the best advice I 
can to your readers. Let them admire 
and study his strength of argument, rich- 
ness of imagery, and variety of sentiment, 
without being dazzled with the splendour 
of his diction. Let them listen with at- 
tention and delight to his entertaining and 
improving conversation, without imitating 
his dress and manner. The simplex mun- 
ditiis of Horace may perhaps, for the first 
time, be as properly applied to the dress 
of the mind as of the body; the best taste 
will ever be shewn where ease, elegance, 
and simplicity are combined. 

London Packet, Cuiaro Oscuro, 

Dec. 22, 1775. 





* We do not possess Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell, and are unable to say 
whether he has inserted this character in his volumes. 

+ Johnson was not an excellent classical scholar, nor one of the best Ladinists in 
Europe ; at atime when Wyttenbach, Ruhnken, Valcknaer, Scheller, &c. were alive: 


nor was he a good Latin poet. 


He knew the grammatical structure of the Latin 


language with correctness ; but was not acquainted with the critical niceties and 


elegancies of it; and thus his Latinity is not devoid of Anglicisms. 


In his epitaph 


on Thrale—literas elegantes, would be much better than ‘ literarum elegantiam.’ 
t We should rather say, that the laurel was not divided at Pope’s death, but 
withered away, and a new shoot came up afterwards to adorn the brows of Collins, 


Gray, and Akenside. 


§ Words are more than the vehicle of our thoughts—they are our thoughts them- 
elves ; but a man’s carriage is not his person. 
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MUTE HISTORY ; 
Or Documentary Ruins of Nature and Art in Italy ; illustrated by a Volcanic and 


Antiquarian Map of the Italian Continent and Islands. 
(Continued from p. 256.) 


The still-active volcanoes on the 
globe are about two hundred, of which 
more than half are in islands, and fifty 
on the Cordilleras in South America. 
It may here be observed that volcanic 
eruptions have become much more fre- 
quent during the last and present cen- 
tury. Many curious and interesting 
’ details of the volcanic ruins of our 
globe may be found in the works 
undermentioned :—Raspe and Hum- 
boldt on the German Volcanoes ; Fer- 
ber’s Travels in Italy; St. Fond’s 
Travels in England and Scotland; 
Poulet Scrope’s Considerations on Vol- 
canoes; Lyell’s Principles of Geology ; 
various descriptions of 200 ancient 
Volcanoes in central France, by La 
Condamine, Guettard, Daubeny, St. 
Fond, Dolomieu, D’Aubuisson, Mont- 
losier, Poulet Scrope, and Steininger. 
Also the valuable Geological Travels 
of Leopold von Buch, a Prussian gen- 
tleman of fortune, who has, during 
the last thirty years, explored every 
province inGermany, and visited Scan- 
dinavia (including Lapland), Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Canary Isles. This able and 
enlightened naturalist has contributed 
largely to the common stock of geologi- 
cal knowledge, and he was certainly 
the first who explained with clearness 
and accuracy the various phenomena 
of volcanic power, and their effects 
upon the external form and constitu- 
tion of the globe. 

In antiquarian and _ topographical 
respects the accompanying map has 
a double object; being intended to 
exhibit the architectural ruins of two 
widely separated periods. ‘The ruins 
of the first period, which are indicated 
by the mark 1, and consist principally 
of massiveand rudely constructed walls, 
are easily distinguishable from old 
Roman structures. These ruins ori- 
ginated with a people unknown to his- 
tory; and of whose successors the 
Lestrygones, Thucydides, who lived 
400 years before the Christian era, 
acknowledges that their origin was 
unknown. Constructions exactly si- 
milar are found at Argos, and near 





Delphi, in Greece; in several Greek 
islands; and on the coast of Asia 
Minor; which proves the identity of 
the builders. Pausanias, whose de- 
scription of the still existing gate of 
Argos exactly corresponds with the 
recent account of it in Dodwell’s 
Greece, called the people who erected 
it Cyclops, and says that this gate was 
built long before the time of Homer. 
On this evidence of Pausanias, these 
structures have, in modern times, been 
termed Cyclopean, but whether the 
builders came to northern Italy from 
Sicily, Asia Minor, or Pheenicia; or 
whether they were the Autochtones of 
Greece, is still a subject of conjec- 
ture. The Cyclopean ruins consist of 
huge and irregular masses of rock, un- 
cemented, but joined with consider- 
able art, and in many places indented 
and dovetailed. The belief, still exist- 
ing in Sicily, that the Cyclops, or pri- 
mitive inhabitants, were a race of 
giants, has doubtless originated in the 
colossal scale and materials of their 
constructions. 

In Italy these ruins appear in the 
places undermentioned :— 

At Fiesole, near Florence. The gate 
and part of the walls are constructed 
of immense blocks of stone, and upon 
an elevated site. In the valley be- 
tween Fiesole and Mount Reggi are 
remains of an aqueduct, destroyed by 
Cesar. These fragments are enormous 
pieces of rock. 

At Cortona; in the foundations of 
the modern walls. On the north side 
they are very little impaired by time. 

At Vetulia; in remarkable extent 
and abundance ; the stones very large. 

At Populonia; of enormous size, 
and great extent. 

At Ansidonia; a city of remote an- 
tiquity and one of the first destroyed 
by the Goths. 

At Volce, the Volgentium of Pliny. 

At Saturnia; Todi; Corneto; near 
Civita Vecchia; at Ceri; Core; Nor- 
ba; Piperno; on Monte Circello; at 
Anagni; Ferentino; Alatri; Segni. 

In Sicily the traveller will find Cy- 
clopean ruins in Rondazzo; in the 
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ancient remains of Tyndaris; in the 
ruins of the ancient Egesta; near 
mount Eryx, now San Guiliano, where 
Homer placed his Cyclops; in Terra 
degli Pulici; near Sciacca, Mazzara, 
and Jato; in the ancient remains of 
Agrigentum, now Girgenti; in and 
near Alymita,Traina, Castro Giovanni, 
Centorbi, Syracuse, and Camerina. 
Also, in Sardinia, many similar ruins 
are still remaining in the mountains. 

It is worthy of remark, that in con- 
tinental Italy these ruins appear only 
in the Tuscan and Roman states, and 
principally near the shores of the Me- 
diterranean ; and that no correspond- 
ing ruins have yet been discovered in 
Naples, nor on the coasts of the Adri- 
atic. From these circumstances it has 
been inferred by some, that the builders 
of these massive walls came across the 
Mediterranean to the coasts of Etruria 
and Latium, and that they did not 
come from either Sicily or Greece. 

The architectural ruins of old Roman 
Italy and Sicily, which are indicated 
on the map by the mark ++, are not 
more than a thirtieth part of the whole, 
but they comprise all most interesting 
to the traveller from their extent or 
beauty, and from historical associa- 
tion. 

In Italy are the ruins undermen- 
tioned :— 

At Verona, a well preserved amphi- 
theatre and three triumphal arches. 
At Pisa, the remains of a temple built 
in the time of Adrian. At Lucca, old 
Roman substructions. At Sienna, the 
semicircular site of an ancient theatre, 
now the market-place, and some ancient 
substructions. At Perugia and Spello, 
are ancient substructions. At Spoleto, 
a theatre, and thetemples of Concordia, 
Jupiter, and Mars. At Narni and 
Otricoli, two ancient bridges built in 
the reign of Augustus: the latter is 
still entire. In Rome and its vicinity 
the traveller will find an inexhaustible 
fund of gratification. In the adjoining 
Campagna old Roman ruins will be 
found at Ostia, Albano, Aricia, Nemi, 
Genzano, Villetri, Core, Norba, Pi- 
perno, Ardea, Nettuno, Astura, Ter- 
racina, Marino, Frascati, Monte Por- 
cio, Gabii, Palestrina, and Tivoli. The 
still perfect and useful emissarium, or 
subterraneous canal, of Lake Albano, 
built in the time of Furius Camillus, 
ts accurately marked by three crosses 
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on themap. A similar, but now ruin- 
ous emissarium, between the Lago 
Fucino and the ancient Liris, built 
under Claudius, is indicated in the 
same manner. At Gaeta and Mola di 
Gacta are the ruins of the Formia- 
num of Cicero, and other old Roman 
constructions. On the road from 
Gaeta to Naples are the ruins of Min- 
turne; Caleno; Old Capua; Arpino 
(where the ruins of the villa in which 
Cicero was born may be seen in a 
Dominican convent); Aquino; Inter- 
amnia; Valle Porcina; Telese (where 
are the passes of Caudium) ; Caudio; 
Benevento ; Linterno, and the classic 
line of coast by Misenum, Baiz, Poz- 
zuoli, and Posilippo. Proceeding from 
Naples will be found, upon or near the 
road marked on the map, the following 
ruins. Herculaneum, under 50 feet of 
lava, and beneath the modern Portici. 
Pompeii, overwhelmed in the time of 
Pliny the elder, and now partially dis- 
closed. The ruins at Sorrento. At 
Pestum, the ancient Possidonium, are 
the mighty ruins of three Doric tem- 
ples. The columnar portions of these 
majestic edifices are nearly entire ; the 
pillars fluted and severely simple ; the 
origin of these temples is unknown. 
Here also are remains of an amphithe- 
atre, an aqueduct, and of walls com- 
posed of huge polygonal stones, some- 
what resembling the Cyclopean walls 
in Tuscany. Further south are ruins 
at Policastro; Monte Leone; Meda- 
ma; Reggio; Gierace, the ancient 
Locris, supposed to be the remains of 
the famous temple of Proserpine. At 
Squillace, the ancient Scylletius; Ca- 
tanzaro; Capo di Mezzo; Capo delle 
Colonne, where are five remains of the 
great temple of Juno, mentioned by 
Livy. Hannibal passed a summer 
near this temple, in which he fixed a 
marble slab recording his exploits in 
Greek and Punic characters of gold. 
At Crotona; Tarento ; Capo S. Ma- 
ria, where once stood a magnificent 
temple of Minerva; from Gallipoli 
to Otranto and Brindisi, the traveller 
proceeds along the Appian way, on the 
sides of which are many ancient, half- 
ruined tombs. Ruins appear again at 
Bisceglia; at Canossa, near which 
Hannibal slaughtered 40,000 Romans 
at the battle of Canne. The plain is 
still called il Campo di Sangue (the 
field of blood). At Cerignola; Ordo- 
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na; Sipontum; Gerione; Istonium, 
a fine old theatre; Saro; Bocca; A- 
quilonia ; Poligno; Corfinio; Forcone; 
Armiterno, a noble theatre and several 
temples ; Ascoli; Piceno; Fermo, an 
ancient castrum; Alia, remains of 
temples; Ancona, a triumphal arch of 
Trajan, and old substructions ; Senti- 
no; Fossombrone; Fano, triumphal 
arches of Augustus and Constantine; 
near this city the Carthaginian forces, 
under Asdrubal, were destroyed by the 
Romans. At Luceoli; Rimini, a fine 
- triumphal arch of Augustus, and a 
bridge of white marble in good pre- 
servation, built by Augustus and Tibe- 
rius at the junction of the A‘milian 
and Flaminian ways ; the famed rivulet 
of Rubicon. At Ravenna are some 
remarkable monuments of the Gothic 
and Lombard periods; and at Pola a 
fine amphitheatre, an arch, and temple. 

In the Valle di Diano, near Salerno, 
is a singular natural curiosity, an 
emissarium or subterraneous canal, 
three miles in length, through which 
the waters of a lake pass, and re-appear 
in a grotto on the other side of the 
mountain. 

In Sicily are the following remark- 
able ruins of Grecian and old Roman 
construction, 

At Taormina, a colossal theatre, of 
which a large portion is hewn out of 
the rock; at Jaci; at Catania, an am- 
phitheatre and two other theatres, a 
part of the ancient city wall, a circus, 
a circular temple in good preservation, 
now called the Rotonda, another tem- 
ple now called Bocca del Fuoco, re- 
mains of the celebrated temple of Ceres, 
of the temple of Vulcan, part of an 
aqueduct, and many ancient tombs. 
At Syracuse many ancient tombs, and 
enormous masses of ruinous substruc- 
tions, two large Doric pillars of the 
temple of Diana, a Roman amphithe- 
atre, a Greek theatre, an aqueduct, 
the enormous latomiz, or stone quar- 
ries, employed as prisons by Dionysius 
and others, the spacious and labyrin- 
thine catacombs, and immense por- 
tions of the ancient walls. Modern 
Syracuse does not cover a twentieth 
part of the ancient city, which was 
twenty miles in circumference, and 
contained more than a million of inha- 
bitants. At Girgenti, the ancient 


Agrigentum, which once contained 
800,000 people, and covered five hills, 
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are more remains of fine old Doric 
architecture than in any other city of 
Sicily, Italy, or Greece. The princi- 
pal one, the temple of Juno, of which 
much is preserved; the magnificent 
structure called the temple of Concord, 
which is nearly entire; the immense 
temples of Hercules and Jupiter, now 
two piles of stones and prostrate co- 
lumns. The latter was the largest 
temple in Sicily; and, according to 
Diodorus, 340 feet long and 120 fect 
high, but was never finished. The 
columns are 34 feet in circumference, 
and the flutings large enough to con- 
tain the body of a man. The portico 
was adorned with basso relievos of 
exquisite workmanship. This im- 
mense edifice has apparently been 
overturned by earthquakes ; certainly 
no human power could have piled up 
these huge fragments in such chaotic 
and singular accumulation. There are 
also remains of two other temples, 
originally resembling the temple of 
Concord, and other ancient ruins. 

At Selinus, the ancient city of the 
Selinunti, are the ruins of three Greek 
temples, which lie in confused heaps, 
as if thrown down by earthquakes. 
The tapering Doric columns are of 
enormous dimensions, and one of the 
few still remaining upright, is nearly 
30 feet in circumference. 

The remains of the ancient city of 
Egesta consist of an ancient theatre on 
a hill, and two temples, one of which 
is in as good preservation as the tem- 
ples of Pestum. It is surrounded by 
two steps and 36 Doric columns of 
very large dimensions. 

On Mount Eryx (S. Giuliano), where 
once stood a celebrated temple of Ve- 
nus, are now the ruins of a Saracen 
castle, in the walls of which some co- 
lumns of the temple have been inserted 
horizontally. Various Greek and Ro- 
man ruins exist also at Noto; Palla- 
zuolo; Pantalica; Poggio longo; 
Alicata, the ancient Gela; Carini; 
Termini; Cefalu; and Golesano. 

In Sardinia are the ruins of an am- 
phitheatre near Cagliari; and other 
ruins exist in Palma di Salo, in For- 
dingiano, and Sassaro. 

In Corsica are ruins near Ajaccio ; 
in Sagona; near Nebbio; in Mariana 
and Accio; near Aleria. 

Old Roman ruins are found also in 
the lesser islands on the Mediterra- 
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nean coast of Italy; especially in Tro- 
ja; in Porto d’Ercole; in Ischia; and 
in the mountain-island of Capri, in the 
bay of Naples, are remains of the 
twelve villas of Tiberius. 











Some Remarks on Historical Painting : 
with a comparative Critique, trans- 
lated from the German of Gvéthe. 


ENGLAND, no doubt, contains at 
this moment thousands of persons both 
able to appreciate, and willing to en- 
courage, by patronage and applause, 
the noblest efforts of the most am- 
bitious and most highly-gifted artist. 
But what is this? If the same toned 
remark could reasonably be made re- 
latively to literature, that no doubt 
the country contained thousands of 
readers, would it not be quite clear 
that the poet, the philosopher, aye, 
even the novelist, must starve for want 
of patronage such as that now enjoyed 
by them, and which is hardly ade- 
quately described by being said to pro- 
ceed from thousands in every—the 
humblest class of society ? 

In the following paper we suggest a 
scheme for the removal of this evil. 
We wish to prove that by an extension 
of good taste, the number of artists 
will be diminished, and their condition, 
consequently, improved. But in doing 
this, we would not for a moment forget 
that the cultivation of the arts is not 
encouraged by the nation like emigra- 
tion, as another channel by which to 
relieve itself of the necessitous part of 
its population; but upon it, as a source 
of mental culture, the validity of which 
mainly depends upon its purity—plen- 
teousness only as it is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with this quality. 

Historical painting is very justly 
placed at the head of the pictorial art, 
because it has for its main object the 
representation of the actions and pas- 
sions of man; whilst the consideration 
of the animal and landscape painter is 
wholly confined to the mere external 
appearances presented in the brute 
creation and in inanimate nature. 

It is superior to all other styles of 
painting, for no other reason than 
that it alone may be made an instru- 
ment for raking the slow heart until 
the fruit of that good, which is in all 
hearts, appear. ‘There is a charm de- 
rived from gazing on the swimming 
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beauties of a sun-set Claude so physi- 
cally felt, that it may almost be called 
sensual; whilst the contemplation of 
a Landseer affords us a puerile delight, 
than which perhaps no possible plea- 
sure is sweeter or more innocent. But 
the mind, in both these instances, lies 
lapped in that pernicious ease which 
usually accompanies the perusal of a 
romance; it thinks not—it sees, like 
an eye—and does nomore. It isa pre- 
rogative of historical painting to affect 
the heart of the spectator through the 
medium of the understanding. Study 
and reflection are always necessary 
before the pregnant canvass will un- 
fold a moiety of its unfathomable 
beauty ; then it is, as after an atten- 
tive perusal of a scene in one of 
Shakspere’s plays, that our admira- 
tion of the author’s genius arrives at 
that pitch which arouses in us the 
consciousness of man’s divine origin, 
and teaches us to set a higher value 
upon our nature than we did before. 

When will ail men believe that the 
merits of historical painting are not 
imaginary? Not till Eutopia comes, 
we fear; for when all are fully capable 
of appreciating such things as Guer- 
cino’s Incredulity of St. Thomas in the 
Vatican at Rome, all will have felt 
within them, howbeit but for a mo- 
ment, the soul of the Redeemer ! 

The superiority of the historical, to 
any other line of painting, is cleverly 
enforced by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
where he says: ‘‘ The value and rank 
of every work of art is in proportion 
to the mental labour employed in it, 
or the mental pleasure produced by 
it.” This extract from the writings of 
the great champion of painting in 
England was affixed as a motto to the 
catalogue of last year’s exhibition in 
Somerset House. Alas! how mise- 
rably did the contents of that catalogue 
fulfil the promise of its motto! But 
how should it be otherwise, when 
there is not an artist in the land, who, 
though his brush be the wand of ge- 
nius, does not know, perhaps from 
sad experience, that the mental labour 
thus bestowed, by increasing the depth 
of his picture, will also diminish its 
chances of being understood, and thus 
the probability of its meeting with a 
purchaser? As things stand, however, 
we must not blame the public, on 
whose character for intelligence this 
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fact, at first, should seem to cast a 
slur. 

If Sir Joshua Reynolds could con- 
fess to disappointment with his first 
inspection of the finest works of Raf- 
faelle—if the high polish worn by 
these jewels could at first baffle the 
acumen of an intellect like his, so that 
for some time defying his analysis, he 
was unable honestly to appreciate 
them, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the mass of visitors to the annual ex- 
hibition in Somerset House, would not 
shun the works of depth as incompre- 
hensible to them, for the shallow gauds 
which even daws would peck at ? 

This, like every other evil, cannot 
long subsist without giving rise to 
another. It is from the simple cir- 
cumstance, resulting from this general 
deficiency of intelligence in these mat- 
ters, of his not meeting with the ap- 
plause of a single voice for his first 
production, that many a man of genius, 
trembling at his rashness and pre- 
sumption, becomes for ever after the 
obscure, the hired labourer in the 
provinces of talent only.* His nervous 
mind, in the moment of humiliation, 
startled at beholding the success of 
soulless talent, conceives itself mis- 
taken ;—the young aspirant, if we may 
so say, ashamed of having exposed the 
ambitious yearnings of his spirit, re- 
solves to wipe away the imaginary 
stain by henceforth rigorously ad- 
hering to a humbler walk, from 
whence, so does habit pervert his 
views, he is apt at times to cast a sneer 





* Speaking of genius, Kant, in his 
* Anthropologie,’ p. 308, note, observes : 
‘““You must not expect it will appear at 
command, or, like a fabricated god, for 
money, but as by inspiration, which the 
poet himself cannot say how he came by, 
2. e. with an opportune disposition (scit 
genius natale comes qui temperat astrum) 
e+eeee.’? Talent is a faculty as much at 
command of its possessor as the hands 
or the lip which are its instruments. A 
man of talent is never at aloss to produce 
you what he may for money ; talent is his 
servant: genius, on the contrary, is never 
familiar to any human being but as a 
ruling spirit. This mental gift, so ca- 
pricious and so arbitrary, at one moment 
torturing with its reserve, at another in- 
toxicating with its lavishness of favour, 
is surely intended to be typified by the 
eastern fable of the Genie. 
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of contempt at the heights he once 
vainly endeavoured to scale, attribut- 
ing the success of others in the same 
attempt to some mental delusion on 
the part of the public, which prevents 
it from seeing that they are all lost in 
the mist of absurdity, and are not a 
whit nearer to the realms of perfec- 
tion, than is he who seeks her in the 
vale below. This is one of the most 
lamentable results of a rarity among 
visitors, of public exhibitions of the 
power to appreciate the more imagina- 
tive work of art, or to detect, in the 
crude productions of a youthful genius, 
the promises of better things; genius 
nipped in the bud, and not unfrequently 
blasted in its bloom. It is owing to 
these circumstances that the finest pic- 
tures annually exhibited, are now, for 
the most part, such things as the en- 
thusiast in art, it may almost be said, 
weeps to look at; much in the same 
manner as Sterne has drawn himself 
affected by his vision of the captive,— 
they are each of them a prison, where- 
in a full grown genius is seen wasting 
in durance vile its fire away—things 
which the vulgar-minded come and 
grin at for the very misery they ob- 
serve, fancying this, as indeed it is 
for them, the only charm in the pic- 
ture: happiness, genius in unlimited 
activity, they contemplate with no 
more pleasure than in comparison with 
that derived from looking at an execu- 
tion, the heavens, and the firmament. 

We are persuaded that numberless 
persons, wanting the independency of 
thought openly to express the opinion, 
conceive the art of Painting, from an 
incapacity to appreciate its remotely 
influencing beauties, to be little de- 
serving of the unqualified reputation, 
as a source of moral amelioration and 
intellectual refinement, which it every 
where enjoys, or, to drop the negative 
form in the expression of their senti- 
ments, that they attach to the Ecce 
Homo lately added to the collection 
in the National Gallery, the same in- 
trinsic value as that which inheres in 
the paper 10/. note, respecting it never- 
theless—as they respect their fellows, 
according to the money they are worth 
—for the sum of money which they 
hear it cost. These persons, more- 
over, are frequently of opinion that, 
whereas a picture of the character 
above mentioned is not much better, 
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as far as what regards its effects upon 
the beholder, than a sign-post; the 
black-lead specimens of their daugh- 
ters’ proficiency in the science of 
touchiology (if we may venture to en- 
rich the English language with a word 
it has long stood in need of) give in- 
dications of genius, and form not un- 
profitable sources of ocular amusement. 

We have now sufficiently illustrated 
the fact, that the want of patronage 
experienced by historical painters, re- 
sults from incapability, not disinclina- 
tion, on the part of the public to appre- 
ciate the productions of the latter: a 
fact which we think affords sufficient 
grounds for the assumption that be- 
fore painters can hope for, or be de- 
serving of, patronage, they must ex- 
tend the taste for art by the same 
means, which procured to them their 
critical knowledge of it. 

How often have we not known a 
feeling of disgust or ridicule to arise 
in the breast of persons, upon witness- 
ing the most able representation of, 
or even upon perusing some of the 
most elevated and highly-wrought 
passages of Shakesperian tragedy! 
This arises in consequence of the 
reader or spectator’s taste not being 
cultivated. His heart and mind have 
not been exercised, and therefore will 
not expand to the pitch which is ne- 
cessary to the full comprehension of 
the writer, or (to indicate at once our 
purposed comparison) the artist’s 
views. He cannot yet embrace so 
vast an idea; and, upon meeting with 
it, is repulsed at first sight, supposing 
that he has come against a chaos, be- 
cause at a glance he could not see the 
world. lf women, half of those who 
frequent the theatre, could or would 
grasp the monstrous passions that 
agitate the breast of Macready’s Othel- 
lo, they would faint away—it must 
overpower them. 

The wild tremendous feeling of awe 
and veneration expressed in the atti- 
tude and gesture of the woman in the 
Transfiguration, is exactly the feeling, 
and the height of feeling, with which 
a proper appreciation of that sublimest 
picture would impress the heart of the 
beholder. To say it would not, is to 
say that the greatest painter in the 
world, perhaps in the finest passage of 
what for centuries has been allowed 
by the greatest connoisseurs to be his 
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masterpiece, is out of tune! For the 
spectator of any picture of this sort, 
is, mentally speaking, only another 
figure in it. Instead of this, however, 
thousands of people derive more real 
satisfaction from looking at the por- 
trait of a dirty Savoyard fleeing him- 
self,—*‘ the Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle’ being much more generally 
relished and delighted in than the 
stately tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark.” 

It appears, then, that some instruc- 
tion is as well necessary, in order to 
render us sensible of the higher beau- 
ties of the art of Painting, as of those 
of Poetry and Music, It has been found 
by experience, that the merc heighten- 
ing the character of their productions, 
conduces as little towards the procura- 
tion of moreliberal and extensive patron- 
age, with painters, as with authors, the 
abstruseness of whose writings was 
the original cause of their unpopula- 
rity. We therefore propose to them 
the following scheme, as the only pro- 
bable means of ultimately insuring to 
them the employment they desire. 

It is with bodies of men, as with 
individuals, improvement of their con- 
dition can arise, in the first instance, 
only out of their own unassisted 
exertions. Let therefore a stakes be 
established, to be painted for by as 
many artists as are willing to enter 
the appointed subscription. Let the 
exhibition of the competition take 
place in a room appointed for the pur- 
pose in the New National Gallery, 
where the public may have a good 
view of it for some time previous to the 
adjudging of the prize or prizes; this 
event will by such means acquire for 
them an interest sufficient to make 
them desirous of being informed as to 
the nature and application of the prin- 
ciples which prompted and regulated 
the decision of the committee; a small 
pamphlet full of first-rate criticism 
should be the medium of this infor- 
mation. No industry, no genius, 
should be spared to make this publi- 
cation a genuine source of improve- 
ment to the public taste. The suc- 
cessful picture, as by previous appoint- 
ment and valuation, should be offered 
for sale immediately afterwards, first 
to the National Gallery, and then to 
the public at large; and if this sys- 
tem did not tend to as the evils 
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complained of, we are completely mis- 
taken in our impression of the cha- 
racter of the English people, lovers of 
straight-forward competition in all 
shapes, admirers of genius, and pa- 
tronizers of merit as they have ever 
and invariably shewn themselves from 
time immemorial. 

To render this plan effectual as a 
source of instruction, the subject of 
the competing paintings must of course 
be the same throughout. As a spe- 
cimen of comparative criticism, we 
subjoin a translation of a paper by 
Goéthe, extracted from the fourth vo- 
lume of his ‘‘ Posthumous Works.” 
We are satisfied that there is hardly 
a being in existence who will not de- 
rive an augmentation of taste for, and 
interest, in historical painting by the 
perusal of it; so that, in the event of 
our suggestions being actively fol- 
lowed up, we anticipate for a certainty 
the speedy diffusion of a speculative 
spirit touching matters of taste, as 
universal and independent as that af- 
fecting the current topics of parlia- 
mentary debate. 

In the subjoined translation, we 
have preferred the preservation of the 
sense of the original to a strict obser- 
vance of elegance and propriety in our 
language. The poem we render al- 
most literally. It is without rhyme 
in the German, and contains all that 
vagueness and looseness of construc- 
tion which may be noticed in our ver- 
sion. We consider this correspond- 
ence between the character of the sub- 
ject and that of the construction, to be 
singularly felicitous. 


‘* CHARON, 


a modern Greek Poem ; proposed as a Prize 
Subject to Painters. 


‘The mountain heights, ah! why so 
dark ? 

From whence yon billow-vapours ? 

Is it the storm contends above, 

Or rain, the hill-tops lashing ? 

Tis not the storm contends above, 

Not rain, the hill-tops lashing ; 

No Charon ’tis, he rushes by, 

And bears off the beholders ; 

Before him he the youthful drives, 

Trails after him—the aged ; 

And suckling bakes, he pettingly 

Strings up beside his saddle. 

But now the old up to him cry, 

The youth the while all kneeling : 

‘*O Charon, pause, pause at the field! 


Pause at the cooling fountain ! 

The aged there refresh themselves, 
The youthful—they cast pebbles, 
The tender children spread themselves 
And gather painted flowers "’ 

‘* Not at the green fields do I pause, 
I pause not at the fountain ;’’ 

To fill their pitchers women come, 
They recognise their children, 

Them also recognise the men, 

Can be no separation. 


“* As often as I read this poem, though 
that which was to be foreseen came to 
pass, it had an extraordinary effect upon 
me; every energy of soul, mind, and 
spirit was stirred up by it; but most of 
all it excited the imagination: for there 
is no person who would not desire to see 
it painted,—I was seized with this wish 
myself. 


‘* Though it should appear whimsical 
to wish to have detained and held sta- 
tionary before the eye, the most evanes- 
cent, and wildly by-hurrying objects, it 
should be recollected that the power of 
representing at the same moment things 
which alike belong to the past and to the 
future, has ever been one of the most 
beautiful privileges of the painter’s art. 
It is maintained so that the glory of vic- 
tory in the present instance will be the 
greater, that a rich and various design is 
not easily to be conceived:—the youth 
who throw themselves down ; the horse 
that for a moment pauses and rears that, 
like the conqueror over the conquered, he 
may leap over them; the aged who make 
use of this pause to overtake him, the 
Tartar-bashaw-like horseman, who swears 
at them and seems to urge on his steed! 
The children at the saddle-bow should be 
tastefully and naturally slung. 


‘One may imagine the movements 
being from right to left, and in the space 
to the right, which the fleeting apparition 
has just left open, one would wish to see 
symbolically handled,—the mountain, the 
fountain, and the women fetching water, 
who, as the storm goes roaring o’er their 
heads, evince themselves terrified. 


‘‘TIt may be important to know that 
almost every member is of opinion that 
this representation should be executed in 
a bas-relief manner, and thus sent to ex- 
hibition entirely of one colour; which 
upon closer consideration is still held to 
be most adviseable, for the reason that 
the present question can be of form and 
character only—in no wise of colour, for 
which there are no back-grounds. The 
landscape painters only were watchful over 
their interests, and thought they might 
also venture to try their hands upon this 
subject. 
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‘‘Tt is no longer our plan, as it was 
customary with us for a time twenty years 
ago, to point out, according to settled 
and formal rules, the manner in which we 
should wish to see a given subject han- 
dled; but we could not entirely neglect 
to direct attention to this circumstance, 
when the higher claims of art seem to 
require it.’’ 

‘¢ The above, which is to be found in 
the second part of the fourth volume of 
‘* Kunst und Allerthum,”’ had the good 
effect that it was taken up by the Stuttgard 
Kuntsblatt* of 19th of January, 1824, 
both poem and the remarks that follow, 
accompanied by an explanation on the 
part of Herr von Cotta, who was well 
pleased with it, that he would forward to 
Weimar all the drawings upon the sub- 
ject which should be sent to him, and that 
he would honour the author of that which 
should be decided upon as the best, by 
having it engraved. 

. “A short time after, the Weimar friends 
to the arts receised, totally unconnected 
with the above competition, from an old 
and faithful ally, a coloured sketch in oils, 
representing the fabulous spectacle in 
question, accompanied by a clear intima- 
tion that there was no object in so doing 
but our amusement ; and the worthy man 
received from us, therefore, the following 
confidential communication :—‘ You place 
before our eyes a poem of the most ani- 
mated character, in a picture equally ani- 
mated; every time we look on it anew, 
we are astonished as at the first sight of 
it. The easily discovered order preserved 
amidst the inquietude which pervades it, 
next demands our attention ; one readily 
refers the whole impression received from 
it to the copiousness in detail which is so 
judiciously disposed, returning again and 
again with renewed sympathy to the sin- 
gular spectacle, which every time affords 
excitement and delight.’ 

‘« In due season we received from Stutt- 
gard six drawings by different artists, 
which we consider ourselves called upon 
to compare one with the other ; and whilst 
we progressively pass sentence upon the 
merits of each of them, we submit to the 
art-loving public the grounds of our judg- 
ment respecting the last. 


No. 1. 


‘* Drawing upon yellow paper, pen and 
sepia wash, heightened with white. 
Size 224 inches by 13 inches. 

‘* Honest endeavours are every where 





* Journal of Art, probably edited, cer- 
tainly published, by Herr von Cotta.— 
Trans. 


evinced in his drawing, the expression in 
the heads is spirited and various; some 
are happily ordered; the group, for in- 
stance, consisting of three youthful male 
figures and a child, which the horse ap- 
pears to have just thrown down, and to be 
in the act of leaping over; also the chil- 
dren hanging from the mane of the horse, 
and several others. We regret that the 
representation is not executed wholly in 
the spirit of the poem, and with that 
poetical freedom which is necessarily 
allowed to a painter. It is not the Ro- 
maic Charon, or the right idea of Fate, not 
the powerful, severe, inexorable, ‘ all-up- 
setting,’ according to the words of the 
poem—Emhersunsende (the by-roaring), 
who drives the youthful before him, drag- 
ging the aged after him: here the horse- 
man seems rather himself to be the victim, 
he threatens with doubled fist, and de. 
fends himself; it must therefore appear 
that he is attacked, with a rudder swung 
back, high over his head. 

‘© To the adoption of this demeanour 
and this attribute the artist was probably 
led by the recollection of the Greek ferry- 
man; that, however, must not be con- 
founded with the wild horseman of a more 
recent imagination, which is to be repre- 
sented for itself and by itself, and without 
any regard whatever to anything else. 

‘¢ The present drawing, however, differs 
from all others in the circumstances, which 
do not indicate anything apparition-like. 
There is nothing in them partaking of the 
spiritual or ghostified. All takes place 
upon the earth—so to speak—upon the 
high road. The horse actually raises a 
dust, and the women who are drawing 
water on one side, take a direct part in 
the whole business. On the contrary, the 
other five artists have concurred in imagin- 
ing to themselves Charon and the figures 
accompanying him on clouds, passing by 
them like an apparition, and from impor- 
tant considerations we are inclined to 
esteem such treatment of the subject as 
the most appropriate. 


No. 2. 

‘“« A large drawing upon grey paper, etched 
with a pen. Size 44 inches by 31 inches. 
[The preceding criticism will form a 

specimen of the spirit of the remainder, 

for the whole of which we have not room. 

In the present instance (No. 2) the land. 

scape is chiefly examined, and its merits 

and defects pointed out.—Enit.] 
No. 3. 

‘“‘ A drawing like the last, etched with a 
pen, but upon white paper. Size 32 
inches by 224 inches, 

* * * 4 7 *” 
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No. 4. 


‘¢This next is the smallest of all the draw- 
ings which have been sent; it is not 
above 16 inches in length by one foot ; 
it is neatly outlined with a pen, power- 
fully washed, and heightened with white. 

* * * * * * 


No. 5 


“The clever artist who executed this 
drawing, which is carefully washed on 
brown paper, and only here and there 
slightly heightened with white, 23 inches 
in width and very nearly 18 inches in 
height, displays in it great and honourable 
talent. The outlines are well conceived, 
the figures are spiritedly moved, in part 
consisting of muscular forms completely 
finished ; the heads are full of life, nor is 
there wanting drapery beautifully dis- 
posed ; for in this particular alone consi- 
dered, the picture is admirable to com- 
plete the general good effect. 

*  # * * * * 


No. 6. 


‘¢ This number, however, according to 
our conviction, deserves the prize. The 
drawing, 3 feet in width and 25 inches in 
height, is upon yellow paper, outlined 
with a pen, brown wash, and the lights 
brought out with a brush. Herr Legbold, 
the inventor,* by combining, in a more 
artist-like manner, dignity and grandeur of 
form, with a greater degree of unity of 
parts, has best proved himself to be master 
of the subject. The treatment is light 
and masterly, nor is the finish on this 
account the less elaborate. The forms 
and draperies give proof that the artist 
has made Michael Angelo his model. 

‘* Charon, a powerful and robust old 
man, sits naked as to his breast and body, 
upon an unbitted steed, which gallops 
panting by at a tearing pace; the hair 
and beard of the rider are driven back ; 
the fluttering mantle, which is well dis- 
posed, conceals and partly discovers three 
little children, of which one rests on the 
right side of the rider, the other two on 
the left ; with the right hand he grasps an 
old man by the left, who, unwilling to 


follow, seeks to save himself by catching. 


hold of the withered bough of the trunk 
of a tree, which belongs to the real land- 





* This is the literal meaning of the 
word used by Gotthe—Erpinder, and we 
retain it in our translation perhaps at the 
sacrifice of propriety; for the proof of a 
deeply philosophical conception of the 
requisite qualifications of a true artist, 
which it proves in the great critic. In- 
vention, it should be recollected, is a pe- 
culiar property of genius, 


scape, and which it is clear must soon be 
left behind. Other old men, soto speak, 
stupefied —full of trouble, wailing, and 
crying out for mercy, float after the by- 
hurrying Charon. On the opposite side 
several youthful figures of different ages 
avoid and shrink at the approach of the 
thundering horse. A fleet and youthful 
pair, boy and girl, who, young as they 
be, are yet as lovers embracing each 
other, half playful—half frightened, run 
before; a noble feeling-hearted youth, 
as if demanding forbearance of the spec- 
tre, points at a young friend, who faints 
in his arms; a lusty female struggles 
against the progress of the horse, as if 
she would push it on one side. As all 
the others hurry on, a tom-boy of a girl 
stoops from the nearest border of the 
cloud that she may pluck one of the li- 
lies that bloom in profusion in the fore- 
ground. Further to the right, a young 
man, half leaning—half kneeling, points 
with a gesture of persuasion at a flowing 
rivulet below—in the corner of the pic- 
ture. On this, however, we think to put 
a still softer construction. Out of the 


~ depths of the landscape come three young 


females with pitchers to get water at a 
fountain. ‘The tallest and foremost fi- 
gure, with down-cast eyes, and a coun- 
tenance expressive of distress and sorrow, 
we determine is the widow of the above- 
mentioned young man, who, therefore, 
according to our interpretation, points 
not only at the cooling stream, but also 
at his approaching loved one. The se- 
cond is a mere unconcerned girlish figure. 
The third looks up astonished, as if in 
the storm that whistles over her head, she 
felt that there was something ‘ more than 
meets the eye.’ 

‘* Taking all these circumstances into 
consideration we must allow to Mr. Leg- 
bold the most merit as artist. By him 
the subject has been best understood, and 
his representation of it is the most com- 
plete ; he has employed the most various 
motives, and has repeated none of them. 
The limbs are well-proportioned, gestures 
in a grand style throughout,—arrange- 
ment and expression estimable. The 
lights. and shadows are managed with 
judgment ; all the parts are properly dis- 
tinct, without producing commotion and 
confusion.” 


* * * * * * 


Here follows the criticism of a se- 
venth representation of the subject 
above described. It is by a female 
amateur, “‘a pretty little picture cut 
out of a piece of black paper.” Such, 
however, as we apprehend, even the 
energizing description of Goéthe can- 
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not render a source of edification to 
the most sensitive and fanciful of our 
readers. The paper closes with a 
short address, the introduction of which 
would be here extraneous. 

Out of such a close comparative 
critique as the above, the reader sees 
arise to his mind’s eye, a picture than 
which it is impossible to find anything 
in reality more beautiful, and which 
therefore may serve as an inexhausti- 
ble source of instruction to the lover, 
and of improvement to the practiser 
of art. The critic in this case, it should 
be observed, is not to be looked upon 
as a single individual liable like the 
rest of his fellows to caprices, which 
may mislead as easily as ignorance, 
but as the chosen spokesman of many 
gifted and concurring minds. This 
particular article too has the merit of 
carrying with it conclusive testimony 
that there are souls, not the souls of 
painters, capable of appreciating the 
deepest and remotest beauties which 
the greatest painter could embody or 
imagine: those beauties which, as 
they mostly stand out only whilst the 
picture is in a half-finished state, the 
painter is very apt to conclude will 
be lost in the completion of it amidst 
the general appearance of comparative 
perfection, which for the unthinking 
mind is certain to conceal the merits 
of art; and the rather, that amidst 
professed connoisseurs, he is so fre- 
quently in the habit of meeting with 
instances of blindness, ignorance, and 
bad taste. 

There is no branch of criticism so 
liable to the intrusions of ignorance 
and sophistry, as that which pretends 
to watch over the interests of paint- 
ing and sculpture. Among the many 
baneful tendencies of false criticism, 
is that which it has to diminish, (as an 
injudicious exposition of the scriptural 
doctrines undermines the cause in 
which it was undertaken,) and often 
entirely to overturn the novice’s faith 
in the infallibility of any acknow- 
ledged standard of perfection, which, 
erected by genius in the first instance, 
has ever subsequently been confirmed 
by it in the legitimacy of its supre- 
macy, is the most to be deplored. 

To cite examples of false criticism 
in recent popular treatises upon paint- 
ing and sculpture, which we believe 
ourselves too easily capable of doing, 


were to necessitate discussion in sup- 
port of our remarks misproportioned 
in length and character to the other 
parts of this essay, the leading object 
of which is to set forth the advantages 
of a scheme, whereby we are convinced 
that artists, independent of all aid 
either from government or the public 
at large, may remedy the evils at pre- 
sent complained of by them, to the 
infinite advantage of all such of their 
fellow-creatures as wish them, like 
every other honourable body of men, 
contentment and happiness. 

What we propose is the improve- 
ment and extension of the public taste 
by the purification of art through 
highly judicious and rigorous criti- 
cism. If this be carried into effect, 
artists will very soon cease to com- 
plain, for there will be none existing 
who are not in the greatest request. 

Painting is a source of instruction 
which strongly corresponds with that 
of the theatre, and like this it is effec- 
tual where no other species of in- 
struction, excepting the pulpit, can be 
brought to bear. It is the short cut 
towards the production of that state 
of sensibility and refinement in the 
heart and mind, which results in the 
highly educated classes from the ac- 
quisition of two or three foreign lan- 
guages, and from the perusal of two or 
three hundred books. 

The reason the lower orders take 
more pleasure in the theatre than any 
other, is, that therein their very na- 
tural curiosity, as to what is going on 
in the world of which they are not, 
is in a manner gratified. So debarred 
by ignorance from the perusal of the 
Greek and Latin authors, and there- 
fore unable to learn how the Greeks 
and Latins dressed and cooked, and 
in a similar manner shut out from the 
enjoyment of Milton, also in conse- 
quence of the indistinct conception 
conveyed by their laborious and im- 
perfect reading—very often from that 
of the Scriptures even—it appears to 
us that painting should be a source 
of boundless amusement and instruc- 
tion to this class in particular, and 
that therefore, above all other rea- 
sons, it should be kept pure and by 
bad taste undefiled, and that for this 
purpose the vigilant superintendence 
of criticism is necessary, the princi- 
ples of which, by degrees, should be 
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so thoroughly disseminated in the 
people as to render them like an au- 
dience in the theatre, fully competent 
to judge for and take care of them- 
selves. There can be little doubt that 
in Athens, nay, af ane period, even 
in Rome, this state of things existed, 
and to this circumstance we are in- 
clined to attribute the great state of 
excellence to which in those days the 
art of sculpture was carried. Thou- 
sands of artists of the present day 
must depend for their livelihood upon 
the bounty of purse-proud ignorance ; 
and it will be gratifying to know that 
when the latter disappears a large 
number of active and talented young 
men, instead of pandering to the frail- 
ties, will be employed in ministering 
to the wants of society, in the capa- 
cities of compass makers, oculists, and 
horologists. 

Thus having purged herself of the 
several evils which a long subjection 
to misfortune had suffered to creep 
into her system, Art will once more 
give astonishment to the world in such 
feats as hers of old—feats which truly 
it will be found difficult again to 
equal, but which she may surpass. It 
is too rarely a habit among even per- 
sons of the most consummate abilities 
to aim at performances surpassing any 
on record; as if between a Michael 
Angelo and a Raphaelle there was no 
room for a star of equal, nay, superior 
magnitude. When we shall have seen 
the skill of a Landseer in the imita- 
tion of animal and inanimate nature, 
combined with the characteristic pow- 
ers of a Raphaelle, and again, the re- 
sult of such a combination united in 
the same person with the awful ge- 
nius of a Buonarotti, it will be time 
to suspect that art has found her Sun. 

R. B. D. 


Mr. Ursan, Lincoln, April 6. 


HAVING been for some time in the 
habit of amusing myself by tracing 
the derivation of English surnames, 
I have been surprised at the singula- 
rity of what may be called a large 
family of them, which have the com- 
mon termination of cock. Many of 
them have evidently been borrowed 
from the animal creation:—as Pea- 
cock, employed to designate a vain 


showy fellow :—Woodcock, applied to 
a silly coxcomb without brains: and 
Shilcock, that is, Shril or Shrill-cock, 
a Derbyshire provincialism for the 
throstle. Bocock, or Bawcock, is of 
course nothing more or less than the 
French Beaucogq, fine fellow :—whilst 
Alcock, Badcock, Drawcock, Grocock, 
Slocock, and others of similar combi- 
nation, may be accounted for, though 
somewhat at the expense of decency. 
Lacock or Laycock is, I believe, local, 
derived from a place of that name in 
Wiltshire. Luccock, or Luckock pro- 
bably designated some lucky indivi- 
dual; and Maycock, which, at first, 
I felt inclined to believe might be used 
for a cuckoo, as returning to this 
country in that month, on after con- 
sideration seems to be the same as 
Meacock, which Skinner mentions as 
a term for an uxorious man. With 
respect to the name of Hitchcock it 
appears to have been synonymous 
with Woodcock, and employed to sig- 
nify a silly fellow. Thus in Peele’s 
work, edited by Dyce, vol. 11. p. 293, 
we read :—‘‘ There was among them 
one excellent ass, that did nothing but 
frisk up and down the chamber. Din- 
ner ended, much prattle past, every 
man begins to buckle to his furniture, 
among whom this Hichcock missed 
his rapier,”’ &c.— Whence the former 
part of the name is to be derived, I 
am altogether at a loss to imagine. 
Thus far I have endeavoured to 
throw some little light upon this de- 
scription of names; but what is to be 
said of numerous others, as Glass- 
cock, Adcock, Mulcock, &c.? These 
seem to bid defiance to all etymology : 
but recollecting that Whitaker in his 
Manchester, vol. 1. p. 318, had made 
the remark, that it is a purely British 
form which wrote Apricock for Apri- 
cot; and hence transformed Capet into 
Coppock, Mallet into Mallock, Willet 
into Willock, &c. I was led to be- 
lieve that by subjecting such names 
as we are at present considering, 
to this species of test, much might be 
done towards their elucidation. Thus 
Glasscock becomes Glas-cote or Coyte, 
Adcock assumes the form of Ad or 
Atcote, and Mulcock is resolved into 
Moel-coyte. Following up, how- 
ever, this train of reasoning, it seems 
highly probable that Adcock and Al- 
cock, Hiccock and Wilcock, are but 
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varieties of Adcot and Alket, Hickot 
and Wilkot, the familiar terms At 
and Hal, Hick and Will, for Arthur 
and Henry, Isaac and William, with 
the addition of the French diminutives 
(ot) or (kot). As far as relates to the 
latter name Wilcock, I am decidedly 
of opinion that such has been its ori- 
ginal form: corroborated as it is by 
the surnames of Wilcockes and Wil- 
coxon still existing among us. In 
fact, the patronymic Wilcoxon, which 
some might be inclined to deduce from 
Will Cockswain, as Gospatrick from 
Cos. Patricius for Comes Patricius, 
first raised a suspicion in my mind of 
its true origin; because it strikes me 
that, with but few exceptions, and 
those easily accounted for, all names 
ending in son are either corruptions, 
as Townson for Townsend, Fieldson 
for Fieldsend, Blunson for Blunsham 
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or Bluntesham, Teverson for Tever- 
sham, Gulson, Gamson, Snelson, &c. 
for Gulstone, Gamstone, Snelstone, 
&c., or true patronymics derived from 
forenames, of which it is unnecessary 
to give any examples at present, 
though some of these in process of 
time have become anything but easy 
of derivation. Besides, in the second 
part of the 95th volume of your en- 
tertaining and instructive miscellany, 
at the 468" page, mention is made of 
one Wilcock Turberville: and this af- 
fords me the fullest confirmation of 
the opinion I had formed on this 
point. Perhaps, however, some one 
of your numerous correspondents may 
have it in his power to give other iu- 
stances of such forenames, and thus 
throw light upon a subject which, in 
my case, has beguiled many a weary 
hour. J. A.C. K. 
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Letters oF Sir JoHN VANPRUGH, 
To ToNSON THE BooKsELLER. 
(Continued from p. 245.) 

Whitehall, Dec. ye 31st, 1719. 
I HAVE been out of towne some 
time, but writ to you before I went, 
to thank you for a very kind and wel- 
come letter on all accounts, I had rec’d 
from you, of the 14** November. I 
doubt whether you had mine, your 
nephew telling me this morning, you 
had not mention’d it to him, in those 
he has lately rec’d from you. There 
was no business in’t however; so, if 
you han’t it, you have mist nothing 
but the repetition of a few friendly 
congratulations, and a line or two of 
my wife’s to accept of your invitation 
to a dinner at Barnes when you come 
over ; which I’m glad to find by your 
nephew may probably be in a month. 
The Duke of Newcastle is in Sussex 
for the Christmas ; 1 must do him the 
justice to say, he loves you well enough 
to be downe right in some concern, 
when in your letters to me you hap- 
pen not to mention him, for he has 
really a great regard to you ina serious 
as well as merry way: and on the 
former head, we have very often talk’d 
of you. The Brigadier has had some 
terrible ruffles since you went; but 
the ladys are (in compassion to his in- 
firmitys) very usefully his friends ; 


not but that the Duke has now and 
then some small bowells towards him, 
but not half what he wants, for his 
distempers increase, both in number 
and strength. 

The little Collonel has been some 
months in worse disgrace than ever 
the Brigad™ was; and I don’t know 
whether he’ll ever recover his station 
again. The case was his breaking out 
one drunken night at Haland’s, like 
Clitus at the Banquet; in short, he 
attack’t his chief; allow’d him his 
virtues, but claw’d him off upon his 
vices ; of which he made a vast over- 
ballance in the account. The company 
wou’d have stopt his carier, but in 
vain; nor could they pull him from 
the table, so his Grace quitted in his 
stead, and not so drunke but he re- 
membred every word next morning, 
and discharg’d the Col"! his house. 
He has not, however, turn’d him out 
of his place of Secretary, which em- 
ployment perhaps you don’t know he 
ever was in. But the Duke brought 
it about for him a good while since, 
and Sir John Stanley has a pension 
instead. 

I wish I may find means to change 
my place in the Board of Works for 
something else; being very uneasy in 
it, from the unparrelel’d ingratitude of 
the present Survey’ Hewet, who owes 
his coming in entirely tome ; and that 
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in so known a manner, that he has 
not the confidence to deny it to any 
body ; but he’s a son of a w » and 
I’ll trouble you no more about him. 

I know no State matters worth 
writing ; but when you come over, 
you'll be astonish’d to see the low’ring 
venom that hangs in the countenances 
of the male-content Whiggs ; the suc- 
cess of the foreign negociations, upon 
the prosperity of our arms, they can- 
not bear with common decency ; the 
Torys seem good friends, in compari- 
son with them, and (in the present 
juncture) I really believe are less em- 
bitter’d enemys. However, I see no 
great fear of any extraordinary mis- 
chiefe from these ill-tim’d broyles, 
tho’ I doubt many good things will be 
slipt which are not to be hop’d for in 
common reigns. But perhaps the 
want of them may neither disturb you 
at Barnes, nor your humble servant at 
Greenwich, and so let us be easy. 

A Mons" Mons’ Tonson, chez Monsr 

Gandouin, Libraire, sur le Quay 
des Augustins, a Paris. 


London, Feb. ye 18th 1719-20. 

Tho’ your nephew tells me, you’ll 
be soon here, I take it for granted you 
may meet with such delays, as may 
give you time to receive an answer to 
the last letter I had from you, which 
so pleased the Duke of Newcastle, 
that he took it from me to shew the 
Dutchess, Mrs. Pelham, &c. and said 
he wou’d write three sides of a sheet 
in answer to it, and then give it me to 
fill up the fourth. He has not how- 
ever found time to do it yet, but every 
day says he will. 

Our South Sea is become a sort of 
young Messissippy, by the stocks 
rising so vastly ; I am however only a 
looker-on, and a rejoycer, not an en- 
vyer, of other people’s good-fortune : 
in particular, my brother, (who was 
with you at Paris). who had about 
£5,000 there, which is now near 
doubled. 

People in general are much pleas’d 
with the Parlementary schemes lately 
started; but S* R. Steele is grown 
such a malecontent, that he now takes 
the ministry directly for his mark, and 
treats them (in the House) for some 
days past in so very frank a manner 
that they grow quite angry; and ’tis 
talk’d as if it wou’d not be impossible 
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to see him very soon expel’d the 
House. I don’t know whether you have 
heard he has a month ago work’d a 
quarrell so high with my Lord Cham- 
berlain,! that anew licence has been 
granted to Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, 
which they accepting of, and acting 
under, have left with him his patent, 
but not one player; and so the Lord 
Chamberlain’s authority over the play- 
house is restor’d, and the patent ends 
ina joke. I take hold of this turn, 
to call upon those three gentlemen 
about the stock they had of mine, and 
think they will be willing to come to 
some tollerable composition. 

The Opera will begin about the 10 
of March, under the Accademy of 
Music. It will be a very good one 
this year, and a better the next; they 
having engag’d the best singers in 
Italy, at a great price, such as | be- 
lieve will bring the expence to about 
twice as much asthe receipts. But the 
fund subscrib’d being about £20,000, 
may probably support it, till musick 
takes such root, as to subsist with less 
aid. The King gives a £1000 a year 
to it. 

Heidigger’s masquerades go on with 
their wonted success; they are limited 
to six in a year; the 5" is to-night, 
and I am going to it en famille, neither 
myself nor my gentlewoman having 
been there before. She calls upon me 
to come away, and says she can afford 
me no more time than to present her 
humble service to you. 

A Mons", Mons" Tonson, chez Monsr 

Gandouin, Libraire, sur le Quay 
des Augustins, a Paris. 


London, June ye 18th, 1722. 

You have regal’d me with the best 
sider (cyder) I ever drank since I was 
born ; but if you had sent me a bit of 
a letter along with it, I should have 
thought it better still; for the more 
we are pleas’d, the better we are dis- 
pos’d to every thing that comes in our 
way. 

I can regale you with nothing in re- 
turn but ashort account of what I was. 
e’en now told by one that knows, of 
my Lord Marlborough’s Treasure ;* 
which exceeds what the most ex- 





1 The Dike of Newcastle. 
2 The Duke died on the 16th June 1722, 
two days before the date of this letter. 
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travagant believer I ever heard guess 
at it, came up to. The grand settle- 
ment (which ’twas suspected her Grace 
had broken to pieces) stands good, 
and hands an immense wealth to my 
Lady Godolphin,s and her successors ; 
how much I can’t yet say ; but a round 
million has been moving about in loans, 
as land-tax, &c. This the Treasury 
knew, before he dy’d; and this was 
exclusive of his land, his £5000 a year 
upon the Post-Office, his mortgages 
upon many a distrest estate, his South- 
sea Stock, his Annuitys, which were 
not subscrib’d in, and besides what 
God Almighty knows of in foreign 
banks ; and yet this man wou’d neither 
pay his workmen their bills, nor his 
architect his salary. 

But he has given his widdow (may 
a Scotch ensign get her!) £10,000 a 
year to spoil Blenheim her own way ; 
£12,000 a year to keep herself clean, 
and go to law; £2000 a year for ever 
to Lord Sunderland ; 4 and as much to 
the Duchess of Montague 5 for life ; 
£4000 a year to Lord Ryalton6é for 
present maintenance; and to Lord 
Godolphin, only £5000 jointure, if he 
outlives my Lady. This last is a 
wretched article. The rest of the heap 
(for these are but snippings) go’s to 
Lady Godolphin and so on; she’ll have 
£40,000 a year in present. 
» [suppose you don’t care a farthing 
for the towne; if you did, you’d look 
into it now and then. I can’t blante 
vou however, for you spend your life 
I believe much as I wou’d do, had I 
made a good voyage to the Missiscip- 
py. Ill tell you at the same time 
that, in spite of all the misfortunes 
and losses that have occasion’d more 
crying and wailing than I believe was 
ever known before, the Opera has 
been supported at half-a-guinea, pit 
and boxes, and perform’d 62 times this 
last season ; and with all this, the fine 
gentlemen of the buskin in Drury Lane, 





3 His eldest daughter, who succeeded 
to the Dukedom. 

4 Husband of his second daughter 
Anne, and father of Charles Duke of 
Marlborough. 

5 His fourth daughter. 

© Son of the Earl of Godolphin, and 
subsequently to this date styled Marquis 
of Blandford, but who died in his mother’s 
lifetime 1731. 

Gent, Mag. Vo. VII. 
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ride about in their coaches. The rem- 
nants of Rich have play’d something, 
and some how, six times a week; and 
Aron Hill has set up a new playhouse, 
to come in for a snack with them, in 
the Haymarket where the French acted. 
But witb all this encouragement from 
the towne, not a fresh poet appears ; 
they are fore’d to act round and round 
upon the old stock ; tho’ Cibber tells 
me, ’tis not to be conceiv’d how many 
and how bad plays are brought to 
them. Steele however has one to come 
on at winter, a comedy, which they 
much commend. He tells me he'll 
make you a visit in his way to Wales, 
and Congreve says he’ll poke out a 
letter to you, to thank you for his 
syder too. 

Iam now two boys strong in the 
nursery. It wou’d be great comfort 
to me, to see you (the only one left) 
come in at last and pin the basket. 
Have a care of this retir’d country 
life—we shall hear of some Hereford- 
shire nymph, in your solitary walks— 
bounce out upon your heart, from 
under an apple-tree, and make you 
one of us :. but end it so or not, a mar- 
ried man or batchelor, while you and 
I are in this world, I shall continue, 
both your friend and humble servant, 

J. VANBRUGH. 
To Mr. Tonson, at the Hazle, near 
Ledbury, in Herefordshire. 
London, Augst ye 12th, 1725. 

You will perhaps think me a little 
chang’d (and not for the better) that I 
shou’d be six weeks in telling you how 
kindly I really took the proof of your 
remembrance of me, in apresentof your 
rare good cider. A dwelling that pro- 
duces such liquor, must mean well to 
mankind; I cannot therefore blame 
you for passing such a share of your 
life in it, tho’ I cou’d wish it might 
turn to account in your passing your 
days agreeably, that a few of them 
might be spent at Barns, a place for- 
merly so pleasing to you and your 
friends. 

I am now newly return’d from a 
good agreeable expedition I have been 
making for six weeks past; my Lord 
Carlisle being in Towne with his 
daughters, and something better in 
point of gout than usual, had a mind, 
in his way back to Castle Howard, to 
oblige them with a tour, in which they 

3Q 
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might see some fine places that wou’d 
entertain them. I was of the party; 
and having leave to form the journey 
as I wou’d, I carryed them to Oxford, 
seeing several places by the way, as 
the Duke of Portland’s, Coll. Tyrrel’s, 
&c. ; for ’twas agreed not to stint them 
in time, a piece of husbandry that 
usually spoils all journeys of pleasure. 
We stay’d in Oxford (in a Whig inn) 
as long as staying was good, and then 
‘went on to Woodstock. This put me 
in mind of our expedition (in former 
days) with poor Lord Essex, &c. ; and 
had the same master of Rowsham 
been at Rowsham now, we shou’d 
have pleas’d him and ourselves in 
dining with him, as we did then. 

We stay’d two nights in Woodstock, 
my lord and the ladys having a mind 
to view Blenheim in every part with 
leisure. But for my own share, there 
‘was an order to the servants, under 
her grace’s own hand, not to let me 
enter anywhere, and lest that shou’d 
not mortify me enough, she having 
somhow learn’d, that my wife was of 
the company, sent an express the night 
before we came there, with orders, if 
she came with the Castle Howard 
ladys, the servants shou’d not suffer 
her to see either house, gardens, or 
even to enter the park; which was 
obey’daccordingly, and she was fore’d 
to sitt all day and keep me company 
at the inn. cei 

From hence we went to Lord Cob- 
ham’s, seeing Middleton Stony by the 
way, and eating a chearfull cold loaf 
at a very humble alehouse; I think 
the best meal I ever eat, except the 
first supper in the kitchen at Barns. 

- The company were so well pleas’d 
at Stowe, that they stay’d four days; 
my Lord Carlisle then went on for 
Castle Howard, and we stay’d at 
Stowe a fortnight—a place now so 
agreeable, that I had much ado to 
leave it at all. 

You may believe me when I tell 
you, you were often talk’d of both 


during the journey, and at Stowe;. 


and our former Kit-cat days were 
remembred with pleasure. We were 
one night reckoning who were left, 
and both Lord Carlisle and Cobham 
exprest a great desire of having one 
meeting next winter, if you came to 
Towne, not as a club, but old friends 
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that have been of a club, and the best 
club that ever met. 

And now I speak of chearfull things, 
it puts me in mind of asking you, 
whether there is any truth in what one 
often hears people say of the cyder 
countrys; that there is not in any 
measure so much spleen and vapours 
as in other parts of England, which 
they attribute to the constant drinking 
of cyder instead of malt liquors; nay, 
they go farther, and say, that neither 
gravel, gout, nor cholicks, are known 
as in other places. I don’t doubt but 
if there is any thing in this, you have 
observ’d it. Pray let me know what 
your thoughts are of it. 

The Duke of Newcastle ask’d me 
t’other day when | heard from you ; 
He’s very much pleas’d with being 
quite friends again with you, which 
gives the Brigadier some serious and 
carefull thoughts. 

“ Tam, my dear old friend, as sin- 
cerely and as heartily yours as ever, 
J. VANBRUGH. 
To Mr. Tonson, Herefordshire. 


Greenwich, Oct. ye 25th 1725. 

A letter you much obliged me with 
some time ago (and which now lys be- 
fore me), I rec’d just as I was ina 
hurry, setting out upon a northernexpe- 
dition ; I found time however to shew 
it to the Duke of Newcastle, and he 
(though deep in business) found time 
to read it, with many expressions of 
pleasure. I have not seen him since 
(being but just returned), nor master 
Harry neither ; but when I do, 1 will 
endeavour to please him as well as 
his brother, with the latter part of your 
letter, and I do not doubt but he will 


chearfully accept ofthe club’s invitation, 
to dine with them one day, or one hun- 


dred, if so God pleases. I’m sorry a 
meeting cou’d not be on the day and 
at the place you mention; both, I am 
sure, wou’d be highly agreeable to the 
members of it. But they will not so 
soon be within call; when they are, 
we'll try to find some other day of 
happy remembrance. 

T have a pleasure in believing you 
may have so much friendship for an 
old and intimate acquaintance as to 
take some small part in the good or 
ill that attends him, and therefore it 
is I’ll acquaint you that, through 
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great difficultys and very odd oppo- 
sitions, from very odd folks; I got 
leave to dispose, in earnest, of a place 
I got in jest, Clarencieux King of 
Arms, and sold it well.7 Since that, 
being fore’d into Chancery, by that 
b--b--b--b— old b— the Duchess of 
Marlborough ! and her getting an in- 
junction upon me, by her friend the 
late good Chancel‘, who declar’d I 
never was employ’d by the Duke of 
Marlborough, and therefore had no 
demand upon his estate for my ser- 
vices at Blenheim—I say, since my 
hands were thus tyed up, from trying 
by law to recover my arrear, I have 
prevailed with Sir Rob. Walpole to 
help me, in a scheme I propos’d to 
him, by which 1 have got my money 
in spight of the huzzy’s teeth, and 
that out of a sum she expected to re- 
ceive into her hands towards the dis- 
charge of the Blenheim debts, and of 
which she resolv’d I shou’d never have 
a farthing. My carrying this point 
enrages her much; and the more, be- 
cause it is of considerable weight in 
my small fortune, which she has 
heartily endeavour’d so to destroy, as 
to throw me into an English bastile to 
finish my days, as 1 begun them in a 
French one. But I forget that you 
don’t love long storys; so, begging 
your pardon for this, | am most truly 
and faithfully yours, and shall “be 
mighty glad when your affairs and 
your inclinations join, to bring you to 
London. J. VANBRUGH. 
To Mr. Tonson. 








Str Water Scott—FaTHER AND 
DAUGHTER. 


Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven: 





7 On this disgraceful business, see Van- 
brugh’s former letter in our number for 
last July, p. 28. 


Sir Walter Scott.—Father and Daughter. 
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And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s drop refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meck, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
’Tis that which pious Fathers shed 
Upon a duteous Daughter’s head ! 


LApDyY OF THE LAKF, 


SUCH is the well-known tribute that 
Sir Walter Scott pays to the connec- 
tion that subsists between a. Father 
and Daughter. It has not been no- 
ticed how strong a hold this relation- 
ship appears to have had on his mind, 
so as even to modify the creations of 
his imagination. The characters of a 
Father and Daughter are continually 
appearing, with more or less promi- 
nence, through the whole series of 
his fictitious writings; so that, with 
few exceptions, much of the interest 
of the fable is made to turn on their 
behaviour to each other. Let the 
reader run over in his mind the plot 
of almost any one of the Waverley 
Novels, and he will find this to be the 
case. For example, in Waverley, we 
find the Baron of Bradwardine and his 
daughter Rose ; in Guy Mannering, we 
have two instances of the same rela- 
tionship, Colonel Mannering and his 
daughter Julia, Mr. Bertram and his 
daughter Lucy. In the Antiquary, 
the same relationship re-appears, With 
some modification, the analysis of all 
the subsequent novels will give the 
same result. Such a marked prefer- 
ence for representing the dramatis per- 
sone in one unvaried relationship is, 
perhaps, unparalleled in any other 
equally voluminous writer. Such a 
constant dwelling on the same charac- 
ters would seem to constitute a re- 
markable feature in the moral charac- 
ter of the author himself, as it strik- 
ingly shows the fertility of the imagi- 
nation which could produce so many 
new combinations from the same ma- 


terials. 
M H.R. 





Historical and Literary Curiosities, consisting of Fac-Similies of Original Docu- 
ments; the Scenes of remarkable Historical Events; interesting Localities 
celebrated in Poetry; and the Birth-places, Residences, Portraits, and Monu- 
ments of eminent Literary Characters ; with a variety of Reliques and Antiquities 
connected with the same subjects, Engraved by Cuares Joun Smiru. No. V. 


4to. Twelve Plates. 


THIS is a continuation of the very 
curious and interesting work to which 
we have already repeatedly directed 


the attention of our readers; but the 
first produced on the enlarged plan, a 
summary of which is given in the title 
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which we have quoted at length. It 
contains four plates of Views, four of 
Antiquities, and four of Fac-similes of 
Original Documents. 

The Views consist of the residence 
of Cowley at Chertsey, accompanied 
by a fac-simile of part of his autograph 
poem of ‘‘ The Garden,” addressed to 
John Evelyn, the author of Sylva; the 
house occupied by the Royal Society 
in Crane-court, Fleet-street, from 1678 
until about the year 1760; the resi- 
dence of Sir Isaac Newton in St. Mar- 
tin’s street, Leicester-square (from 
which Mr. Smith formerly published 
the interior of the Observatory) ; and 
a view of the tomb, at Hillingdon, of 
John Rich, the founder of Covent- 
garden Theatre, accompanied by a fac- 
simile of his coalition agreement with 
Charles Fleetwood, the proprietor of 
Drury-lane, in the year 1735, by which 
they arranged that all receipts above 
151. a night should be mutually divided. 

The Antiquities consist of : 

1. An illuminated initial L. with 
part of the text, from the commence- 
ment of the editio princeps of the 
“« Historia Naturalis” of Caius Plinius 
Secundus, printed at Venice by Jo- 
hannes de Spira in 1469. This isa 
folio plate, and very beautifully co- 
loured. 

2. An enamelled Jewel, presented 
by Mary Queen of Scots to George 
Gordon fourth Earl of Huntly, and 
still preserved at Gordon Castle. A 
lock of Mary’s hair, of a light auburn 
colour, is attached to a small ivory 
skull, which is connected by a twisted 
skein of silk with the figure of a Cupid 
shooting an arrow, and standing upon 
a heart, which is transfixed by a dart, 
scribed WILLINGLY WOVNDED. 

3. The Bible used by King Charles 
the First upon the scaffold. On this 
Wwe must own we are somewhat scep- 
tical. It has certainly belonged to a 
Charles Prince of Wales, from the in- 
itials and devices of the binding, but 
it cannot be the Bible given by the 
King to Mr. Herbert; elsewhere are the 
‘many annotations and quotations ?” 

4, An exhibition-bill of Matthew 
Buckinger, the dwarf of Niirnberg, 
born without hands or feet, written by 
himself at London 1716-7. 

The Original Documents of which 
Mr. Smith has here given fac-similies 
are,— 
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1. A sheet of several designs*made 
by Mr. Evelyn in 1660, for the arms 
of the Royal Society. These are ra- 
ther emblematical than heraldic, and 
were rendered unnecessary by the 
King, in his charter of incorporation, 
granting a coat derived from his own 
royal bearings. Why two talbots 
were given for supporters is not so 
clear ; was it merely because the arms 
were procured and “ brought to the 
Society,”’ as Evelyn says, by Sir Gil- 
bert Talbot, Master of the Jewel- 
House? 

2. A letter from Thomas Barlow, 
D.D. Bishop of Lincoln, to the Rev. 
George Thomason, dated Oxford, Feb. 
7, 1676, relating to the removal from 
the Bodleian Library, of the collection 
of pamphlets, now called the King’s 
Tracts, and preserved in the British 
Museum. The very remarkable his- 
tory of this unparalleled collection is 
briefly related in a printed bill which 
was inserted by Beloe in his “ Anec- 
dotes of Literature,’’ but we find a 
manuscript account of them, drawn 
up shortly after the Restoration, here 
first published. This is so curious, 
that we shall receive thanks for 
making it more generally known : 


‘* There have been greate charges dis- 
bursed and paines taken in an exact Col- 
leccion of Pamphletts that have been pub- 
lished from the beginning of that long 
and vnhappy Parlem' w°" begun Novembt 
1640; w** doth amount to a very greate 
numb of pieces of all sorts and all sides 
from that time vntill his Maj‘i*s happy re- 
stauracion and coronacion, their numb* 
consisting of neere thirty thousand se- 
veral peeces, to the very greate charge 
and greater care and paines of him that 
made the colleccion. 

‘* The vse that may be made of them 
for the publiq® and for the p'sent and 
after ages may and will prove of greate 
advantage to posterity ; and besides this 
there is not the like, and therefore only 
fitt for the vse of the Kinges Majti*, The 
w colleccion will necessarily employ six 
readers att once, they consisting of six 
severall sorts of paper, being as vni- 
formely bound as if they were but of one 
impression of bookes. It consists of 


about two thousand severall volumes, all 
exactly marked and numbred. 

‘¢ The method that hath been observed 
throughout is tyme, and such exact care 
hath been taken that the very day is 
written vpon most of them that they came 
out. 
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“ The catalogue of them fairly written 
doe containe twelve vollumes in folio, and 
of the numb" aforesaid, w°" is so many 
that when they stand in order according 
to their numb", whilest any thing is ask- 
ed for and shewed in the catalogue, 
though but of one sheete of paper (or 
lesse), it may be instantly shewed: this 
method is of very greate vse and much 
ease to the reader. 

‘In this numb' of pamphlettes is con- 
tained neere one hundred and seu’all 
peeces that never were printed [7. e. pub- 
lished] on th’ one side and on th’ other, 
(all or most of which are on the King’s 
side), w* no man durst venture to 
publish here, without the danger of his 
ruine. 

‘« This colleccon was so privately car- 
ried on, that it was never knowne that 
there was such a designe in hand, the 
collecto' intending them onely for his 
Majties vse that then was, his Maj'i¢ once 
having occasion to vse one pamphlett, 
could no where obtaine or compasse the 
sight of it but from him, w* his Majtie 
haveing seen was very well sattisfied and 
pleased with the sight of itt, hee comand- 
ed a person of honour (now) neere his 
Maj‘ that now is, to restore it safely to 
his handes from whom hee had it, who 
faithfully restored it, together with the 
charge his Maj‘ gave him, w* was with 
his owne hand to returne it to him, and 
withall expresst a desire from his then 
Maj‘* to him that had begun that worke, 
that hee should continue the same, his 
Maj'i¢ being very well pleased with the 
design, wc* was a greate encouragem' to 
the undertaker ; els hee thinks hee should 
never have been enduced to haue gon 
through so difficult a worke, w" he found 
by experience to prove so chargeable and 
heavy a burthen, both to himself and his 
serv’ that were imployed in that busi- 
ness, w‘* continued above the space of 
twenty yeares, in w°" time hee buryed three 
of them, who tooke greate pains both 
day and night w him in that tedious 
imployment. 

“‘ And that hee might prevent the dis- 
covery of them when the Army was north- 
ward, hee packt them vp in seuerall 
trunks, and by one or two in a week hee 
sent them to a trusty freind in Surrey, 
who safely preserved them; but when 
the Army was westward, and feareing their 
teturne that way, hee was faigne to have 
them sent backe againe, and thence safely 
received them ; but durst not keepe them 
by him, the danger was so greate, but 
packt them vp againe and sent them into 
Essex ; and when the Army ranged that 
way, to Tripleheath, was faigne to send 
for them back from thence, and not think- 
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ing them safe any where in England, att 
last took a ressolucion to send them into 
Holland for their more safe preservation ; 
but considering wt himselfe what a trea- 
sure it was, vpon second thoughts he 
durst not venture them att sea, but res- 
solved to place them in his warehouses 
in forme of tables round about the roomes 
covered over with canvas, continueing 
still without any intermission his goeing 
on; nay, even then, when by the Vsur- 
per’s power and comand hee was taken 
out of his bed and clapt vp close prisoner 
att Whitehall for seaven weekes’ space 
and above, hee still hopeing and looking 
for that day, w"' thankes bee to God is 
now come, and there hee putt a period to 
that vnparallelled labour, charge, and 
paines hee had been att. 

‘* Oxford Library Keeper* (that then 
was) was in hand w'" them, abt them a 
long time, and did hope the publiq® li- 
brary might compase them, but that could 
not bee then effected, it riseing to so 
greate a sume as had been expended on 
them for so long a time together. 

‘* And if that trayterous Vsurper had 
taken notice of them by any informacion, 
hee to secure them had made and signed 
an acquittance for one thousand pounds, 
acknowledged to be received in parte of 
that bargaine, and haue sent that ime- 
diately thither, and they to have chal- 
lenged by virtue of that as bought by 
them, who had more power than hee had 
that collected them to have contended 
w't him for them, by the power that they 
and their friends could have made. 

‘* All theis hard shifts and exigents 
hath hee been putt vnto to preserve them, 
and preserved they are (by Providence) 
for the vse of succeeding ages, w*" will 
scarce have faith to believe that such 
horrid and most detestable villanyes were 
ever comitted in any Christian comon- 
wealth since Christianity had a name.”’ 


It appears from a minute of the 
Privy Council that Anne, widow of 
Samuel Mearne, his Majesty’s sta- 
tioner, had leave, in 1684, to sell thee 
collection, which her husband had 
purchased by the King’s command ; 
and the only subsequent particulars 
known of its history are that it came 
into the possession of John second 
Earl of Bute, for a sum under 400/., 
was by him sold to King George the 
Third for the same sum in 1761, and 
soon after presented by his Majesty 





* This was Thomas Barlow, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, the writer of the let. 
ter which Mr. Smith has engraved. 
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to the British Museum. Its value, 
for the minutiz of history and biogra- 
phy, is incalculable; and its preser- 
vation when deserted by King Charles 
Il. and during the period when it was 
of less antiquity, and therefore less 
esteemed, furnishes as much reason 
for congratulation as its immunity 
during the perilous times of its first 
collection. 


The other autographs in this por- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s work are letters 
from Charles Earl of Sunderland to 
John Duke of Newcastle, 1708; Bishop 
(afterwards Archbishop) Secker, 1753; 
Lord Somers to Sir Hans Sloane ; and 
Lord Bolingbroke to Dr. Swift. We 
have only to repeat our wishes for the 
prosperous continuation of this singu- 
larly curious work. 





’ Mr. Ursan, Norwood. 

BEING on a visit at Stanway in 
Essex, in the October of last year, I 
was induced to ask of the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison permission to walk over his 
venerable mansion, known by the name 
of Oliver’s. 

The exterior of the house is in no 
way striking, save in its fearful state 
of dilapidation, which tells that ina 
very few years it will cease to exist. 
It is a long, low, red-brick pile with 
modern windows; the room, once a 
library, has fallen entirely down, as 
has a great part of the parapet on one 
side; and the ceiling of the great 
dining-room is sustained by two rude- 
ly-squared stems of trees placed under 
its beam. The house stands on a 
manor embracing 327 a. 2r. 36p. 

Over the fire-place in the great 
dining-room is still preserved that 
portrait of “ one of the Eldred family” 
which was engraved at the expense of 
the Society of Antiquaries for the 15th 
volume of the Archexologia. The 
worthy here represented is Thomas 
Eldred* of Ipswich, merchant, who 
accompanied Thomas Cavendish in his 
voyage round the world in 1586—88, 
and not, as generally supposed, Alder- 
man John Eldred of Great Saxham 
Hall, Suffolk, whose voyage to Tripoli 
in Syria, and Babylon, in 1583, has 
been printed in Hackluyt’s collection 
of Voyages. 

The origin of this supposition I am 
at a loss to conjecture; as one of the 
two paintings which accompany the 
portrait, plainly identifies it. This 
painting represents a globe, with the 
fullowing inscription under it : 


‘Thomas Eldred went out of Plim- 
mouthe 1586 July 21, and saild 
about the whole Globe and arrived 
againe in Plimmouthe the 9 of Sep- 
tember 1588. What can seeme great 
to him, that hath seene the whole 
World and the wondrous workes 
therein, save the Maker of it and the 
World above it ?’ 


A further proof of its identity is to 
be found in the arms of Eldred of 
Essex, which are, Az. a cross botonée 
fitché Or, on a chief of the Last three 
globes Az. 

These arms, commemorative of his 
parent’s voyage round the world, were 
granted 14th Feb. 1630 to John Eldred, 
of Colchester, the first of the family 
who resided at Oliver’s. The arms of 
Alderman Eldred, who was born at 
New Buckenham in Norfolk, and 
whose connection with the Essex 
family has not been shewn, are, Or, on 
a bend ragulée three Bezants, in sini- 
ster chief point a martlet. 

There are nine other portraits of the 
Eldred family in this room, (five males, 
four females,) including those of Coun- 
sellor Eldred, John Eldred, Esq.—the 
last male of the family—and his two 
unmarried sisters, Dulcibella and 
Mary.t The other paintings are, the 
Ship with four masts, described in 
the Archeologia; an ancient hunting 
scene; and a portrait of Miss Bare- 
foot, afterwards Mrs. Harrison, and 
grandmother to the present worthy 
lord of the mansion. 

The following pedigree of the Eldreds 
of Oliver’s, is compiled from the Visi- 
tations of Essex in 1634 and 1664, 
from monumental inscriptions, and 
Morant’s Essex, &c. 


—— Eldred, of Gnatshall, Suffolk ; buried there.=- eeeeee bur, at Gnatshall. 





vr . 
Nicholas Eldred, of Gnatshall, Gent. Will dated 27 Aug.==Migitta, survived her hus- 
1566, proved 17 Feb. following ; bur. at Gnatshall. T band. 





Thomas Eldred, Edmund. 


living 1566. 


William, living 15€6. 


4 
A daughter, married to Stephen 
Rookwood, living 1566.3 





* A copy of this picture, drawn by Vertue, was in the possession of Dr. Ducarel. 
* * sowteait of Anne Eldred is at Earl’s Colne Priory. 
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Thomas Eldred, of Ipswich, Suffolk, mer-== 
(q. the Thos. Eldred above ?) 


chant, 


‘Margery, dau. of -- 


Stud, of Ipswich. 


. Eldred of 
Hadleigh. 





Themes El- ...- 


dred, of St. 
Clement’s, 
Ipswich, 
Merchant. 
Will proved 
23 June 
1624, bur. 
at St. Cle- 
ment’s3 May 
1624-5. 
mar. Susan 


ae ee 
mar. ++ 


Hament, 
Anne m. «+ 
Wade. 
eeeeMar.+e 
Greene. 
Margery m. 
+ Aldam. 


+ m. Rich. 


Burlingum. 


Colchester, 1634, 
Merchant, Alder- 
man, and Justice 
of the Peace; af- 
terwards of Little 
Birch Hall, Es- 
sex, and of Oli- 
ver’s; d. 9 Oct. 
1646, et. 81. bur. 
at Little Birch. 
Will dated 11th 
March 1643 and 
24 Feb. 1645. pr. 
21 Oct. 1646. 








John mn Eldred, Ann, 


of Colchester, 
1634, after- 
wards of Oli- 
ver’s, Justice 
of the Peace, 
M.P. for.... 
and a Collec- 
tor of the Se- 
questrations 

for the co. 
1645, d. 16th 
Nov. 1682, 

bur. at Colne 
on the 29th. 


— 
coh. 

of 
Tho- 
mas 
Good- 
man, 
of 
Lether- 
head, 
Surrey. 





Edward Eldred. 

Mary, mar. John 
Brand, of Little 
Birch. 

Aquill, married Ed- 
mund Thurstan, 
gent. of Colches- 
ter, died 24 May 
1681, vet. 71, bur. 
at St. Peter’s, Col- 
chester. AV 


John Eldred, of=Eliza- Philip El-=Ann, Wil- = 


5 





beth, dredofHad- | sur- liam i 
dau.of leigh, Alder- | vived El- 
John man of that| her dred, 
Rus- town and hus- died 
ham twice mayor, | band. be- 
of a commis- fore 
Lon- sioner for 23rd 
don, levying the June 
Died subsidy 1&4 1624, 
before Charles I. d. 
her 22... 1630, 
hus- et. 58, bur. 
band. at Hadleigh, 

Willdated26 

Mar. 1630, 

Proved 3rd 

Mar,.1630-1, Thomas, 





ae, me 
Elizabeth, married Thomas 
Smith, of Bury. 
Anne, marr. Edward Gaell. 


Philip. 


Jane bap. at Hadleigh 11th 


May 1611. 


Jane bap. there 9June 1618. 





rc 
John Eldred, of=-Margaret, dau. 


Thomas Eldred. 


<< © 
Olive, marr. Thomas 

















Oliver’s, Councel- | of Richard Har- William Eldred, died 3d Arris, M.D. 
lor, M.P. for Har- | lackendon, Esq. May 1691, et. 63, se- Elizabeth. 
wich 1688 ; died 2 | of Earl’s Colne pult. at Stanway, marr. Anne. | 
Sep. 1717, set. 87, | Priory, Essex. Joannah, dau. of John 
and eleven weeks, Goodwin, Esq. who d. 
bur. at Colne on 15th July 1696, et. 58, 
the 17th. bur. at Stanway. 
—T T 7 
John Eldred,==Mary, d. of Robert Goodman Eldred. Margaret, Mary, marr. 
of Oliver’s,| Horsman, Esq. of Oliver Eldred, mar. Solo- John Bare- 
sepult. at | Stratton, Rutland- d. y. man Grim- foot of Lin- 
Colne, 14 | shire, half-sister to stone, of coln’s Inn & 
Nov. 1732, Richard Harlacken- Chapel, in ofLambourn 
don, Esq. of Ear!l’s Great Tey, Hall,Canew- 
Colne Priory, the last Essex, AtY. don, Esq. 
h. m. of that ancient atLaw,surv. Elizabeth, d, 
family. her husb, unmarried. 
c 
John Eldred, of—Susannah, dau. of Dulcebella, Anne, marr. 4th Jan. 1738, 
Oliver’s, d. 10th Samuel Rawston, Mary, John Wale, Esq. of Earl’sColne 
Oct. 1738, wt. of Lexden, Essex, d. unmarr. Priory. She d. 19 Feb. 1770, 


33, sepult. at 


Esq. d.3 Ap. 1780, 
Colne s, p. 


wet, 84, b. at Colne. 


wt. 65., bur. at Colne. He 
22 Mar. 1761, bur. also there, 
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In the passage leading from the hall, 
I noticed the portrait of a gentleman 
in black, with moustachios and long 
hair, holding in his hand a paper, 
whereon the following : 


YTIMTIOKPAT n 
A® 
Obscurat [a] 
disquisitio[ne] 
intellect[a] 


Above the portrait is inscribed, 
** Blaze Allen, etatis suze 25. Ann. 
1649.” Another portrait in the pas- 
sage represents a lady of the time of 
James II. who-is said to have married 
into the Winchelsea family. 

In the sitting-room over the chim- 
ney-piece is a very fine original por- 
trait of Cromwell, in armour, with 
truncheon. ‘There are also portraits 
here of John Cox, Esq. of Cogges Hall, 
barrister-at-law; of his lady, Anne 
daughter of Major-General Hezekiah 
Haines of Copford Hall; and of their 
only daughter and heir, who married 
a Harrison. 

On the wall of the landing, which 
is hung with worsted tapestry repre- 
senting scriptural subjects in figures 
as large as life, are the portraits of 
three gentlemen of the reign of James 


Ancient Mansion at Worcester. 


[May, 


II.; on one of which is inscribed, 
“Benjamin Allen marry’d to Katherine 
Draper 1709.” There is also the por- 
trait of a lady of the same time, and 
portraits of two children. These are 
said to be Allens. 

Mr. Harrison informs me that. there 
was formerly in the house much table- 
linen with the arms of Cromwell upon 
it. A large brass medal found on the 
premises bears on it the figure of Crom- 
well on horseback, and in armour, 
surrounded with this inscription :— 
*‘Olivarius Dei Gra. Reip. Angll. 
Scotie. et. Hiberniz & Protector.”’ It 
may be supposed that this had been 
worn by a soldier of the Common- 
wealth. 

The following extracts relating to 
this family, are from the register of St. 
Clement’s, Ipswich : 

“Mary Eldred, daughter of Thomas 
and Anne E. bap. 23 July 1626. 

‘¢ Mrs. Eldred, widow, buried 27 Dec. 
1638.” 

I cannot take leave of this subject 
without acknowledging the great cour- 
tesy of the owner of the house, and his 
brother the Rev. Hezekiah Harrison, 
to both of whom I owe much of the 
information collected in this paper. 

I am, yours, &c. 
STEINMAN STEINMAN. 





ANCIENT MANSION AT WORCESTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


FOR a general description of the 
very magnificent mansion at Worces- 
ter, formerly belonging in succession 
to the families of Windsor and Warm- 
strey, and now occupied as the 
“Royal Porcelain Works ” of Messrs. 
Flight and Barr, we must refer to our 
number for January 1836, p. 14. 

In the accompanying plate are re- 
presented two very splendid speci- 
mens which it contains, of carved ar- 
chitectural chimney-pieces, designed 
in the style which has been invested 
with the name of Elizabethan. That 
one of the present examples, however, 
is of a date subsequent to the acces- 
sion of King James the First, is shown 
by the presence of the arms and sup- 
porters of Scotland; whilst the cor- 
respondence in the ornaments of both 


5 


designs proves the other also to have 
been erected at the same time. 

It was mentioned on the former oc- 
casion that the arms on the second 
chimney-piece, are those of the Lords 
of Windsor (the family of the Earls 
of Plymouth) quartering Blount, Ech- 
ingham, and Beauchamp of Hache. 
The crest, a buck’s head, is the same 
now used by the Earl; as, no doubt, 
are the supporters, two unicorns, 
though somewhat mutilated and dis- 
figured. The motto, sTtzEMMATA QVID 
FACIUNT? is different from that now 
given by the Earl of Plymouth; but 
it has also been used by other fami- 
lies. 

This chimney-piece is in one of the 
parlours of the ancient mansion. The 
other, which displays the royal arms, 
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is in the room called the “ Library ;” 
which has also a cornice of an ara- 
besque pattern, nearly resembling that 
immediately above the fireplace, carved 
in oak, and its shields bearing the 
arms of the family of Warmstry. 
These shields are alternately ;—1. a 
crossmoline between four crescents, 
Warmstry, quartering—three lozenges 
in fess ; and 2. Warmstry, impaling 
a chevron between three mullets. 

For the drawings from which our 


Inventory of St. Olave's Church Goods, 1558. 
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plate has been engraved, we are in- 
debted to the respectable proprietors 
of the Porcelain Works, who are as 
worthy of honour for the good feeling 
with which they preserve the inte- 
resting features of this venerable man- 
sion, as for the more refined taste and 
zealous perseverance with which they 
have pursued their grand object, of 
advancing the beauty and excellence 
of their elegant branch of manufac- 
ture. 





INVENTORY OF CHURCH GOODS OF ST. OLAVE, SOUTHWARK, 
1558. 


Thys inventory, made by John Thomas, Wyll’m Wylsone, Wyll’m Jonys, 
Richard Westetraye, and Harry Muskyne, latte beyng chyrche wardyns 
of the parrysche of Sentt Tollos in Sothewarke, of all the platte, goods, and 
ornamétts belonggynge to the sayed chyrche and parrysche, and delyvard the 
xvj daye of Octobar, in the yere of owre Lored, 1558, untto Ollyfe Bure,” 
Randalle Smythe, Rogare Hyppy, Charllys Pratte, and Rutte Langgar, 
beyng newe chyrche wardens alle thes sells [parcels] followyng. 


bande of sylvar and gyltte w*" weyed 
by estymacyon v oz. 
It’ a Challys® weying ix ox. iij qts. 
Koppes.° 
It’ a Cope of tyssue rassed? w' blewe 


Platte. 
Inp’m’s a Crosse of sylvar wt Mary 


and John, weying **and vj 02.3 
iiij 





It’ ij Comunyone Kuppes of sylvar, 
gyltte bothe wt in and wythe owt, 


weyying : and xiiij oz. 


It’ a Massar‘ garnyssechyed wt a 


welfatt. 

It’ a Coppe of clothe of goled w* 
rede welfatt. 

It’ a Cope of blewe wellfatte w' 
Sent Tolly’. 











me Saint Olave’s.—In like manner St. Olave’s Street became corrupted to Tooley 
treet. 

2 Oliff Burr was returned to Parliament as Member for Southwark, in the 5th, and 
again in the 14th of Elizabeth. 

3 See the 19th chapter of St. John, v. 27 and 28. This must have been a hand- 
some and weighty cross, 86 oz. ; the weight of the Communion Cups was 74 oz. 

4 A Mazer, a maple cup.—See Ducange. 


‘¢ Then lo, Perigot the pledge which I plight, 
A mazar wrought of the maple ware, 
Wherein is enchased many a fair sight 


Of bears and tigers, that make fierce war.’’ SPENSER. 


5 In the Inventory for 1556, is the following : 

‘« Tt’? a challys gyvyne by Sentte Tanys (St."Anne’s) systars, thene beyng Elza- 
beth Egylfered, Ione Whytte, Maryatt, Jone Vestrame, and M’g’tte Rutte, 
w’ch challys weythe xi onzys qtr. and d: qtr. One of the four aisles of St. Olave’s 
Church (which fell down in 1736), was called St. Anne’s aisle, and in it was a chapel 
and altar dedicated to St. Anne. 

5 The cope, cappa, called also pluviale, used for the choir service and ceremonials. 
It resembles in its shape a large and flowing cloak, open in the front, and fastens on 
the breast by clasps. The copes were of various colours and materials, and dif- 
ferently ornamented, as is shewn by this inventory. 

? Raised, ornamented with blue velvet sewed on. 


Grnt. Mag. Vou, VII. 





3R 
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It’ a Cope of tawny welfatt, w' 
flowres de luices and tongs®. 

It’ a Cope gyvyne by Mr. John Ry- 
chards, oure p’sone, of clothe of goled 
wroght wt grene welfatt, with Sent 
George apone the bake. 


Westements.® 


It’ a Sutte of Westements of blewe 
tesseue & golde, w' albys'®. 

It’ a westementts and a tynacolle!! of 
blewe clothe of tysseue w' grene 
crossys w' all the aparrelle. 

It’ ij westementts of grene bade- 
kyne’? wt rede crossys of sattyne, w' 
albys. 

lt’ asutte of westemetts w’ch warre 
Mr. Lek’s, of rede welfatt wroghtte wt 
ayNgylls and splede egylls.15 

It’ a westementt gyvene by Syr An- 
ttony Sellynger, Knyghte," of clothe 
golede, wroghtte wt rede wellefatte 
w' the garttar and hys armys apone 
the bake, w' all the aparrelle there- 
untto belonggynge. 

It’ awestemente of whytte badekyne 
w' a rede crosse and garttars. 


Inventory of the Church Goods 
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Alttar Clothys.'s 


It’ ij alttar clothys of rede clothe of 
golede, the one for the ovar p’tte of the 
alttar, and the other for the nether 

’tte. 

It’ ij alttare clothys of blewe tys- 
sewe. 

lt’ ij alttare clothys of rede and 
grene wt ankars. 

It’ ij alttar clothys of whytte da- 
maske wroght w' flowrs. 

It’ ij alttar clothys of grene bade- 
kyne. 

It’ a oled alttar clothe of blewe wel- 
fate wroght w' starys. 

It’ vj alttar clothys peynttyed w' 
ymagery or pyctores. 

It’ xv alttar clothys of dyapare, 
goode and bade. 

It’ iiij playne alttar clothys. 

It’ more vj pessys of olede peyntyed 
clothys. 

It’ a playne awttar clothe gyvene by 
Mastrys Awefeled. 

It’ ij awttar clothe of blewe and yel- 
owe peyntyed, the owar clothe w' a 
crusyfyxe, and the nethar wt Sent 
Clementte'® and Ankars. 





8 Qu. Tongues? 


This was probably a cope to be worn on Whit Sunday, when 


‘* there appeared to them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them.”’ 


Acts, ii. 3, 


9 The garment particularly called the vestment, is the chasuble, casula, or planeta, 
an outer vestment pulled over the head and cut open at the sides to the shoulder, 
which the priest wears at mass, It derives its origin from the Roman garment, 


called paenula. 


10 The alb is a white linen garment worn by the priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, 
reaching down to the feet, and tied round the neck and at the wrists, and gathered by 


@ girdle round the waist. 


1 Tynacoll, tunicalla, the sub-deacon’s garment. 

12 Baudkin or bodkin, a rich kind of stuff made of gold and silk. 

‘8 Angels and spread eagles. Mr. Leke was an opulent Brewer, in this parish, of 
German origin, who died in 1559, and by a bequest in his Will, was the cause of the 
foundation of the excellent and now well endowed Grammar School of St. Olave’s.— 
See Gentleman’s Magazine, N. S., vol. V, p. 15. 


“ Sir Anthony St. Leger, Knight of the Garter, Deputy in Ireland to King 


Henry 8th, and ancestor of the Viscounts Doneraile. 


He was actively employed in 


the dissolution of the monasteries, and received a grant of the inn in St. Olave’s 


parish, belonging to the Abbat of Augustine’s at Canterbury. 


Azure, fretty Argent, a chief Or. 


His arms were 


15 The altar cloth is often called in English MS. “frontell’’ (antipendium). 


16 St. Clement and Anchors. 


The anchor was the emblem of St. Clement, who 








is said to have been cast into the sea with an anchor about his neck, and according 
to the legend, on the first anniversary of his death, the sea receded three miles and 
discovered a superb marble temple, in which was a monument containing the remains 
of the Saint. : There was in St. Olave’s church, a fraternity of St. Clement, and one 
of the four aisles was called St. Clement’s aisle, in which was his chapel and altar. 
He was probably a favourite Saint of the mariners, to whom St. Olaves’s church, 
being situated at the river side, was very convenient. 








1837.] 


Corttyens.7 


It’ ij corttyns of whytte sylke. 

It’ ij corttynes of tawny sylke. 

It’ viij peyars corttyns peyntted of 
lynyne clothe of yellow and rede boke- 
ram. 

It’ ij long corttyns of yellowe. 

It’ ilij corttynes of rede and grene 
saye, gyvene by Mr. Bonyvantte. 

Bokkes. 


It’ iiij anttyfonars'® prentyed. 

It’ a grette anttyfynar of parche- 
mentt. 

It’ iiij grayllys!® of parchementte. 

It’ iij legyons®® of p’chementt. 

It’ iiij masse boks.*! 

It’ iiij hymnalles.” 

It’ v. pressessynars,*3 

It’ ij manuells.™ 

It’ ij salttars?s lyttylle. 

It’ a ordynary boke callyed a pye.*° 

It’ iiij prykesyonge bokys” coveryed 
w' parchement. 


of St. Olave's Southwark, 1558. 
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It’ a grette prykesong boke of parche- 
mente. 


Dyvars othar Ornaments. 


It’ a canapy clothe,** gyvene by Mr. 
John Rychards, owre p’sone, panyed”9 
wythe crymesyne welfate, pyrched® 
w' golede and blake tynssoue.*! 

It’ a polpytte clothe, gyvene by the 
sayed Mr. Rychards, panyed as afore- 
sayed w‘ crymesyne velfat and blake 
tessoe. 

It’ a covare ** for the Sakarmentt, 
gyvene by the sayed Mr. Rychards. 

It’ a clothe for the Sakarmentte, 
gyvene by the sayede Mr. Rychards, 
wroghte wt sylke and goled w* iiij 
grettetasselles ofgoled hangying there- 
atte. 

It’ more ij sakarmantte clothys. 

It vij diapar twelles.*8 

It’ xvij albys, sum paryllyed and 
some one paryllyed.3! 

It’ x amyssys.® 





7 Anciently curtains were used against the altar screen, but that custom was in 
disuse at the time of making this inventory. The curtains here mentioned were to 


cover the tabernacle. 


'8 Antiphonar. A book for the service of the choir. It contains the responses 
or antiphons, hymns, verses, and singing of the canonical hours. 


19 Graduals. 
the epistle. 
*0 The legend. 


The gradual takes its name from the prayer chaunted gradatim, after 
It is the choir book used for singing mass. 
It contains the lessons to be read in the Matin Office, taken from 


the Old or New Testament, or the Homilies, Sermons, and Saints’ Lives. 
2! Missals, containing every thing belonging to the mass. 


2 Hymn books. 


°3 Books of the order and service for the ecclesiastical processions. 
*4 Manual, the ritual containing all things belonging to the sacraments, sacramen- 


tals, and benedictions. 


% Psalters, containing the Psalms of David. 
26 A service-book, so called, as supposed, from the different colours of the text and 


rubric.—Johnson. 
27 Music books, pricked or scored. 


°3 The canopy cloth was borne over the Eucharist on solemn processions, as on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, and in visitations to the sick. John Richards was instituted 
to this Rectory, on the 6th of January, 1556-7, and died in 1558. 


29 Covered in panes or compartments, 
30 Ornamented. 
31 Tissue. 





32 The cover for the Sacrament, was the veil used at mass over the chalice and 
paten containing the sacred elements, and the cloth for the sacrament of silk and 
gold with four tassels was probably for the same purpose, or it might have been the 
scarf which the priest uses when he carries the sacrament in procession, or at bene- 
dictions. It was not the cloth called the corporal on which the Eucharist is laid at 
the altar ; that cloth was always of fine linen, and is considered so sacred that it must 
- be touched by lay hands, and it is never even washed, but when old or dirty is 

urned. 

33 Towels. The altar linen for various purposes. 

%4 Apparelled and unapparelled. The priests’, deacons’, and sub-deacons’ albs, were 
sometimes plain and sometimes ornamented on the lower part of the garment. 

% The amice is an oblong piece of fine linen, which the priest wears at mass, upon 
his shoulders, over the cassock and under the alb, 
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It’ ix lyttylle hande twelles of dia- 
pare. 

It’ atwelle wroghte w' sylke, gyvene 
by Mrs. Maryatte. 

It’ xvij surplyssys, goode and bade. 

It’ a hersse clothe’ of clothe of goled 
of sondrye pessys, rassed w' rede wel- 
fatte. 

lt’ ij herse clothys, one for mene, 
and another for cheledarne, some- 
tyme Sente Clementt’s.? 

It’ a crosse of coppar.* 

It’ xij lattyne kanstyks.* 

‘It’ a peyar of grette standards® of 
lattyne. 

It’ v sakaryng bellys.° 

It’ ij barrys of yarne for the sepul- 
kar.’ 

It’ a lyttylle crowe® of yarne. 

It’ ij bassyns® of tyne, gyvene by 
Rob’te Johnsone. 

It’ ij sensars?° of lattyne. 

It’ a schepe” of lattyne. 

It’ a lampe of lattyne. 

It’ a fyar showlle.’? 

It’ a crysematorry’ of tyne. 


Inventory of St. Olave's Church Goods, 1558. 
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It’ a rowllare of wode. 

It’ ij formys. 

It’ a laddare. 

It’ ij corporys cassys.14 

It’ a rede stolie** of sylke and goled. 

It’ a hally wattare stoke!® of lattyne. 

It’ a lanttarne. 

It’ ij hally brede basckatts. 

It’ a valle for the awttare.!” 

It’ a clothe for the rode.'* 

It’ iiij stavys” for the canapy. 

It’ iiij stavys wt castelles” for to carry 
lyght abowght the sakarmentt. 

lt? a cheste in the vestry wt barrys 
of yarne, and a boltte of yarne w' ij 
grette hangyng lokes. 

It’ iiij other chests belonging to the 
chyrche. 

It’ the lesse of Horseydowne,”! wt 
dyvars othar wryttyngs lyyng in the 
aforesayed chests. 

It’ a banar clothe of grene scylke 
for the crosse wt the trenyte?? upon 
ytte. 

It’ ij flags of sylke w° the Queenys 
armys in them,” ; 





1 It was usual on the death of persons of any note to grect in the church a herse 
or stage, decorated with palls or herse cloths, tapers, &c. 

2 Belonging to the fraternity, or priests of St. Clement. 

3 The copper cross was probably a processional cross. 

4 Candlesticks of latten, an alloy of copper and zinc. 

5 Standards of latten, seem to mean candelabra which stood on the floor. 

6 A little bell which is rung to give notice of the approach of the Host when car- 
ried in procession, and also in other offices of the Roman Catholic Church. 

7 Bars of iron, probably to fasten the sepulchre in which the consecrated Host was 
deposited on Good Friday, until Easter Day. 

8 A small iron crow, probably to perform the ceremony of opening the sepulchre 


on Easter Day. 


9 Basins for washing the hands of the priest at mass. 


10 Censers. 


Vessels to burn frankincense in. 


1 A small vessel in shape of a ship or boat to hold the frankincense. 


12 A fire shovel. 


13 A chrismatory, or vessel for the holy oil. 


14 Pockets for the corporals. 


‘5 A narrow scarf or band thrown over the priest’s neck, and descending to his 


feet. 


16 The holy-water stock, for sprinkling holy water from the vessel called the stoup. 
17 Veil for the altar, used from Passion Sunday till Easter Day. 

‘8 A cloth to cover the holy rood, from Passion Sunday till Good Friday. 

19 Staves to support the canopy when carried over the Host in processions. 

% Staves with lanthorns in the form of castles, to be used in visiting the sick at 


night. 


*' Horseydown, now Horslydown, was then a large Down or Grasing Field, con- 














taining 16 acres belonging to the parish of St. Olave, in which the parishioners turned 
out their horses and cattle to graze. See Gentleman’s Magazine, N. S. vol. V, p. 15. 
*2 Banners of green were used in procession, on vigils and fasts, and often had de- 
picted on them, either the personified representation of the Trinity, or more fre- 
quently the heraldic emblem or diagram, drawn in a triangular form, and reading 
Pater est Deus, &c. &c. ; 
23 Processional banners, 
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It’ vj bannars of scylke. 


Maid Marian.—Robin Hood Ballads. 
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gyvyne by Mastres Blanke,? and sette 


It’ a stremare of bokerame wt Sent apone the best awttar clothe. 


George apone yt." 
It’ ix banar polys. 
Jt’ a crussyfyxe of whyte sylke, 


It’ ij grette kusschynes kov’ed and 


stufte wt fethars.? 





Marp Marian.—Rosin Hoop Batuaps. 


Mr. Urzan, : 

SOME circumstances connected with 
the Robin Hood ballads ought to be 
duly weighed; and I communicate 
them accordingly. Whether they were 
not originally mere French imitations, 
shall therefore be submitted to consi- 
deration. 

Marp Marian. This was (accord- 
ing to Steevens) a name originally as- 
sumed by Matilda, daughter of Lord 
Fitzwalter,while Robin Hood remained 
in outlawry; afterwards poisoned by 
King John, at Dunmow Priory, when 
his attempts failed upon her chastity. 
In her degraded state, when she was 
represented by a strumpet or a clown, 
she was the lady of a Morris dance, or 
«‘ Whitsun Ale.” 

This is factitious, and derived from 
the ancient custom of endowing every 
saint with miracles, and every hero 
with marvels. The following extracts 
from Cotgrave will show, that Robin 
and Marian are only French denomi- 
nations of a rogue and a w—— :— 

“* Marion, f. Marian, a proper name 
for a woman. 

“Robin a trouvé Marion. Jack 
hath met with Gill, a filthy knave with a 
fulsome queane.—V. Marion.” Again, 

“* Robin a trouvé Marion. Prov. A 
notorious knave hath found a notable 
queane.”’” V. Robin. 

Of Robin Hood, Cowel (v. Robers- 
men or Roberdsmen) says that they ware 
a sort of great thieves, mentioned 5 Ed. 
Ill. 14, and 7 R. II. cap. 5, and then 
quotes Lord Coke (3 Inst. fol. 197) as 
saying, 

** Robin Hood lived in Richard the 
First’s time, on the borders of England 
and Scotland, by robbery and spoil, 
and these Roberdsmen took their names 
from him.” 


Warton (Poetry; Emend. to vol. i. p. 
298) gives the same origin. 

According to this etymon, Robin 
Hood ought to have been Robert-hood ; 
but Cotgrave defines Robert by “a 
name,” Robin by “‘ a proper name ;” 
and it is plain, from the previous ex- 
tracts, that the latter was a French 
slang word for a thief. Robert is the 
term, almost without exception, if not 
wholly so, used as a Christian name 
by the Chroniclers. And if this opi- 
nion be correct, Robin was a French 
term, applied (at first at least) exclu- 
sively to a knave; and therefore any 
allusion to Robert Earl of Huntingdon 
(or claimant of the Earldom, as Stuke- 
ley), is out of the question. But when 
Robin was so used by us, it was in an 
hilarious sense, for Robin Goodfellow 
is defined by Cotgrave (v. Lutin) as a 
merrie devil. The postfix of Hood is 
of more difficult explanation, unless 
we consider it to be a mere corruption 
of wood. And if so, “‘ Robin’s wood,” 
means no more than “a robber’s 
wood,” one from which a thief was 
likely to issue, or make for his home ; 
an appellation, too, very suitable to 
our ancient history. But whence came 
the origin of the 


Rosin-Hoop Battaps. Cotgrave 
has again 
“Chanson de Robin. A merry and 


extemporall song, or fashion of sing- 
ing, whereto one is ever adding some- 
what, or may at pleasure adde what he 
list.” 

This definition explains the humour- 
ous incidents added to, or rather form- 
ing the substance of these ballads in the 
main, legitimate inventions or embel- 
lishments of a Chanson de Robin. It 
should be stated, however, that Chan- 
son de Robin could not be applied to 





1 This is the second time we meet with Saint George in this inventory, but I do not 
find that he had any particular connection with the church. 
2 Thomas Blancke was Sheriff of London in 1574, and Lord Mayor, as Sir Thomas, 


in 1582. 


3 Cushions for the priest to kneel upon at the altar. 


G, R. C, 
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the bird, for that is not a French name 
of it. 

Le petit Jean [de Santre], a well 
known tale, seems to indicate a slang 
French term, assimilating our Little 
John, Robin’s friend. 

Who were the authors of these bal- 
lads? That question Percy, Warton, 
and numerous writers upon Minstrelsy 
and Music, must answer ; but nothing, 
generally speaking, can be more void 
of artificial merit, than our ballads. 
Nor was there any desire of such merit 
in.these compositions, as appears from 
those in Shakespere; but they have 
often an affecting simplicity, far beyond 
study and refinement. The authors, 
according to some accounts, we should 
find in Grub-street; but not at least 
in later times, for they went by the 
name of “‘ Holborn Rhymes.” ‘‘ Poor 
Holborn Ballads,’’ says Otway, in his 
Prologue to the Atheist; and in his 
Address to Creech upon his Lucretius, 
he has these lines :— 

‘* Secure great injured Maro from the 
wrong, [long ; 

He unredeemed has laboured with so 

In Holborn Rhyme, and lest the book 

should fail, 

Expos’d with pictures to promote the 

sale.’ Otway’s Poems, ii. 364. 

Perhaps your black-letter readers 
may improve upon these hints. They 
claim no higher character.* T.D.F. 


St. Dunstan’s, Can- 
terbury, March 12. 


AS I have observed in your excellent 
Magazine,t that a few years ago the 
public had taken a deep interest in the 
restoration of Sir Thomas More’s mo- 
nument in the Church of Chelsea, the 
place which was destined by that ex- 
cellent and amiable man for the inter- 
ment of his body, but which is in fact 
an empty cenotaph,{ I trust that less 
will not be felt by many of your rea- 
ders for the spot where his head was 
placed ; which was obtained (after its 
exposure on London Bridge) by his be- 
loved daughter Margaret, and brought 
to her residence in St. Dunstan’s, Can- 
terbury, and deposited, by her request, 
in the same vault with her after her 
decease. Your readers are aware that 
she was married to one of the Roper 
family, who had a mansion in this 
parish, the gate of which—a curious 
piece of brick work—is still standing, 
and is the entrance toa brewery; but 
no vestige of the house is left. 

In the chancel of the church is a 
vault belonging to that family, which, 
in newly paving of the chancel, in the 
summer of 1835, was accidentally 
opened; and, wishing to ascertain 
whether Sir T. More’s scull was 
really there, I went down into the 
vault, and found it still remaining in 
the place where it was seen many years 


Mr. Urnsan, 








* The communication of our respected Correspondent requires a few remarks. When 
we say, ‘* birds of a feather flock together,’’ we mean generally that people of the 
same character or station frequent each other’s society ; in other words, that you may 
know a man by the company he keeps: but it by no means follows, that birds mean 
bad people. So the French proverb, Robin a trouvé Marion, which, like the English 
one just mentioned, is taken generally in a bad sense, may be explained by ‘‘ a notori- 
ous knave hath found a notable queane,’’ without by any means requiring as a conse- 
quence, that Robin means a knave, or Marion abad woman. In fact, they mean 
nothing of the sort; they are familiar names which, throughout all old French poetry, 
from the time of the beautiful early pastoral drama of Robin et Marion, were used 
to designate a shepherd and a shepherdess: the proverb means literally ‘ a shepherd 
has found a shepherdess, a bird has found a bird of its own feather ;’ and figura- 
tively—for all proverbs are more or less figurative—a rogue has found another of his 
own stamp. A chanson de Robin could not signify anything which resembled a 
Robin-Hood ballad ; it must have signified a mere see-saw song, such as a shepherd 
might sing after his sheep, and which had no plot or particular meaning. So that it 
was of little consequence if something were added to or taken from it. There exists 
nothing in French, and does not appear ever to have existed, anything resembling 
our Robin Hood ballads, or any popular character representing Robin Hood. In 
England, Robin, as a popular term of familiarity, was applied equally to Robin Hood, 
the popular hero; Robin Goodfellow, the familiar hobgoblin ; Robin Red-breast, the 
familiar bird.—Ebpir. 

+ See Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1833, p. 485. 

t His body was interred in the chapel of the Tower of London. 
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ago, in a niche in the wall, in a leaden 
box, something of the shape of a 
bee-hive, open in the front and with 
an iron grating before it. In this 
vault were five coffins, some of them 
belonging to the Henshaw family,* 
one much decayed, no inscription to 
be traced on it. The wall in the 
vault, which is on the south side, and 
in which the scull was found, seems to 
have been built much later than the 
time of Sir T. More’s decapitation, 
and appears to bea separation between 
the Roper chancel and the part under 
the Communion Table. 

In the same chancel are two vene- 
rable altar tombs, of Betherden mar- 
ble, one of them, partly within an arch 
in the wall, which was probably that 
of the founder of the chancel, and 
from both of which, brasses have evi- 
dently been removed; and over them 
is @ surcoat with a helmet surmount- 
ed by the crest of the eagle and child. 
There were, when I first knew the 
church, three small banners waving 
over them, which were so completely 
in rags and decayed, that they not 
many years ago fell to pieces. 

Opposite to these tombs is a beautiful 
monument, erected by a grandson of 
Sir T. More sacred (as he calls it) 
“* PretatTi ET PARENTIBUS:” it has 
been lately cleansed from the dust and 
cobwebs of ages, and stands forth now 
in all its former chaste and simple 
beauty. 

This venerable church consists of 
two aisles and two chancels at the east 
end, and a small chapel at the north 
end, which is used as a vestry. There 
is a plain octagonal font, now placed 
under the belfry tower, of a very early 
date, with a canopy, or top, of oak, 
beautifully carved and highly orna- 
mented with crockets. 

In musing over these relics of days 
gone by, and connected as they are— 
both above and below ground—with 
that simple-minded and pious martyr, 
I could not but feel that I was treading 





* Inscriptions on three of the coffins . 

Cha‘. Henshaw, Esq. Married Eliz'". 
only D*. of Edw. Roper, Esq. of Welhall, 
in the county of Kent. Died July 1*, 
1726, aged 63. 

Eliz". Henshaw, of Welhall, Eltham. 

Catharine Strickland, of same place, 
died 1741, 


St. Dunstan's Church, Canterbury. 
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on religious classic ground, and hope 
that a similar good feeling might in- 
duce some, who venerate the great and 
the good of other times, to manifest 
the same laudable wish to save from 
ruin the sacred walls which contain 
ihe head, as they have done in restor- 
ing the empty monument of that 
excellent man. I enter con amore 
into restorations of this sort, I have 
been planning how it might be done 
with best effect ; and it has struck me 
that the eastern window of the chancel 
might be ornamented with a copy of 
that beautiful bust of Sir T. More by 
Holbein, and in the side lights might 
be placed the coats of arms of the dif- 
ferent branches of the family; that 
the ceiling, divided into different com- 
partments by handsome small oaken 
beams, might be restored, and shields 
placed at the intersections of the an- 
gles ; and a Gothic open screen of the 
same wood might surround the chan- 
cel. As afinish to the whole, I would 
have a handsome small vase of Be- 
thersden Marble, standing on a plain 
circular pillar, erected under the win- 
dow ; in which I would place, if it was 
not thought improper, the scull itself, 
with a suitable inscription. But the 
difficulty is, How is all this to be ac- 
complished? I see no other possible 
way, than some of the descendants of 
Sir Thomas paying this sacred debt 
(may I call it ?) to the memory of their 
great and good ancestor, or by others 
not connectedwith the family, but who 
take a deep interest in matters of this 
sort; doing, in short, as your Maga- 
zine records they have lately beendoing 
at Chelsea, and paying the same mark 
of respect to the head in St. Dunstan’s 
church, as they have there done to his 
empty tomb. I have known this 
church for nearly forty years, and feel 
a strong wish to see it put into com- 
plete order. There is a great capabi- 
lity about it for making it one of the 
best churches in Canterbury; and I 
cannot but hope and trust that such 
may be effected at no distant period ; 
for evidently there seems to be a wish 
in the parish to improve this sacred 
edifice ; but, alas! their means are in- 
adequate. 1 am glad, however, to ob- 


serve, that lately they have put in a 
beautiful painted window over the 
altar screen, consisting of three lights, 
the figure of the Redeemer in the cen- 
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tre, and the emblems of the Evangelists 
on each side, with a radiated I. H. S. 
surrounded by a crown of thorns. 
They have also made a baptistry with 
a neat little lancet-shaped window, 
of painted glass, also consisting of a 
Dove descending on the Cross, under 
which appears the Lamb and an In- 
fant St. John; and in it is placed 
the venerable old Font, which I men- 
tioned before. : 

As I see, from your devoting many 
pages to accounts of churches and 
every thing belonging to them worthy 
of attention, that you interest your- 
self much in matters of this sort, I 


hope you will be able to make room, 
in some early number, for this notice 
of St. Dunstan’s church; and should it 
be the means of calling the attention 
of any antiquary to this subject, it will 
afford much satisfaction to the writer, 
that he has been in some degree in- 
strumental to the marking more parti- 
cularly the place where rests the head 
of one who made no inconsiderable a 
figure in the history of the reign of the 
Eighth Henry, and who fell a victim 
to the jealousy of that tyrant, by so 
boldly refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of his rule over the Church 
of England. Yours, &c. V.S.D. 
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In illustration of the interesting dis- 
closure made by this correspondent, 
we have made the following extracts 
from the several authors who have 
noticed the fate of the Head of Sir 
Thomas More.* The first is from 
Cresacre More’s Life of his illustrious 
ancestor (p. 289, Mr. Hunter’s edit.) : 


‘* His head having remained about a 
month upon London-bridge, and being to 
be cast into the Thames, because room 
should be made for divers others, who in 
plentiful sort suffered martyrdom for the 
same Supremacy, shortly after, it was 
bought by his daughter Margaret, lest (as 





* We may take this opportunity of re- 
cording a statement which has recently 
appeared in the newspapers, that in the 
public library at Douay, a Psalter has 
been discovered which belonged to Sir 
Thomas More, and which he used during 
the latter days of his life. It is an 8vo 
volume, printed on vellum, by Wynkin de 
Worde, at London, in 1508, and contains 
some English verses, in the hand-writing 
of Bishop Fisher, testifying to the (mis- 
taken) faith and religious belief of the 
two friends. . 


she stoutly affirmed before the Council, 
being called before them after for the 
same matter) it should be food for fishes ; 
which she buried where she thought fittest ; 
it was very well to be known, as well by 
the lively favour of him,f which was not 
all this while in any thing almost dimi- 


nished ; as also by reason of one tooth, ° 


which he wanted whilst he lived; herein 
it was to be admired, that the hairs of his 
beard being almost grey before his mar- 
tyrdom, they seemed now as it were red- 
dish or yellow.”’ 


The next is from Lewis’s Preface to 


Roper’s .Life of Sir Thomas More 
(Singer’s ed. p. xxi.) : 


“* With this excellent woman Mr. Ro- 
per lived about 16 years, she dying 1544, 
nine years after her father, when she was 
buried in the family burying-place at St. 
Dunstan’s with her father’s head in her 
arms, as she had desired.’’ 


But still more precise, and doubtless 
more accurate, is the account given by 
‘Anthony 4 Wood in his Athene Oxo- 
nienses (vol. i. p. 86, Bliss’s edit.) : 





T The expression of his countenance. 
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‘¢ As for his head, it was set upon a 
pole, on London-bridge, where abiding 
about 14 days, was then privily bought by 
the said Margaret, and by her for a time 
carefully preserv'’d in a leaden box, but 
afterwards with great devotion ‘twas put 
into a vault (the burying-place of the 
Ropers) under a chapel joyning to St. 
Dunstan’s church in Canterbury, where it 


And lastly, as confirming the chain 
of proof as to the identity of the scull 
lately seen, the following note in the 
same place is very satisfactory : 

“« Dr. [then Mr.] Rawlinson informed 
Hearne, that when the vault was opened 
in 1715, to enter into one of the Roper’s 
family, the box was seen enclosed in an 


doth yet remain, standing in the said box *7" grate,” 
on the coffin of Margaret his daughter 
buried there.’’ 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature,* 


SINCE the publication of Thorpe’s Cedmon and the first edition of Kem- 
ble’s Beowulf, a new and great impulse has been given to the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature in England. We feel confident that the 
progress made in it since that time has been great, and as good materials and 
good guides are being constantly afforded to us, we doubt not that it will be 
continually greater. The two books we have just mentioned, the Apollonius 
and, above all, the Analecta, by Thorpe, with the new edition of Beowulf, and 
the translation, glossary, and notes, are quite enough to authorize us in saying, 
that very much has been done towards an accurate knowledge of the language 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers since that period. When we add to these, 
Layamon nearly ready, which will be well edited by Sir F. Madden; the 
Exeter book in an advanced state of preparation, by Thorpe; the invaluable 
monuments from Vercelli, Brussels, &c. also edited by Thorpe, which we owe 
to the zealous exertions of Mr. Purton Cooper, the Secretary of the Record 
Commission ; the interesting poem of Salomon and Saturn, with a most learned 
dissertation, now inthe press, by Kemble ; and a Saxon Mythology and Saxon 
Dictionary in preparation by the same scholar; we are sure that all our 
readers will agree with us in saying that the prospects of our Anglo-Saxonists 
are bright. 

The third article in our list, a translation, considerably altered and ampli- 
fied so as to form a new work, from an article which formerly appeared in our 
contemporary, Fraser, gives a tolerably complete sketch of the progress of 
Anglo-Saxon studies, from their first dawn in the days of the reformation, 
the age of Parker and Fox, through the in some senses brilliant era of the 
seventeenth century and the oblivion to which they were consigned during 
much of the eighteenth, to their propitious revival in our own days, To this 
work, a three-shilling pamphlet, we refer our readers for the details of this 
progress, and for a comparison of the systems and merits of the old and new 
schools of Saxonists, as well as for a sketch of the Anglo-Saxon poetry. We 
shall confine ourselves at present to the two volumes of Beowulf which have 
recently appeared. 

It is difficult to account for the long neglect which the romance of Beowulf, 
so interesting not only to Saxon philologists, but to the antiquary, the histo- 
rian, and the lover of ancient literature in general, had experienced. It is the 





* The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, the Traveller’s Song, and the Battle of 
Finnesburh, edited by John M. Kemble, Esq. M.A. &c. Second edition. Pickering, 
1835 (1837) fep. 8vo. 

A Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf, with a copious Glossary, 
Preface, and Philological Notes, by John M. Kemble, Esq. M.A. &c. Pickering, 
1837. fep. 8vo. 

Coup-d'CEil sur les Progrés et sur l’Etat actuel de la Litterature Anglo-Saxonne 
en Angleterre, par M. Thomas Wright; traduit del’Anglais par M. de Larenaudi?re. 
Paris, Silvestre, 1836. London, Pickering, 8vo. 

Gent. Mace. Vot, VII. 38 
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picture of our heroic ages, such as few nations can boast—the Anglo-Saxon 
Iliad. Preserved in a manuscript, written itself in the tenth century, the 
poem bears undeniable marks of a much earlier origin. ‘In spite of its 
generally heathen character, there occur in it Christian allusions which fix this 
text at least at a period subsequent to A.D. 597. But it is also obvious that 
an older and far completer poem has once existed; of which the numerous 
blunders, both in sense and versification, the occurrence of archaic forms found 
in no other Anglo-Saxon work, and the cursory allusions to events, which to 
the Anglo-Saxons after their departure from Sleswic, must soon have become 
unintelligible, are convincing proofs that our present text is only a copy, and 
a careless copy too.””—(Pref. to vol. 1. p. xx.) The first edition was published 
by a Dane, Grimus J. Thorkelin, in 4to, with a Latin translation, whose text 
was so extremely bad, even to the separating one word sometimes into two or 
three, as to render. his book entirely valueless. So much eagerness was felt 


‘among those who knew the work to have a more correct text, that Mr. Kem- 


ble’s first edition was sold off in less than three months after its publication. 
The new edition is considerably improved, and we think now that, unless other 
MSS. could be found, its editor has done all an editor can do for this impor- 
tant monument of the remote ages of our history. It is, however, the second 
volume, now first published, in which he has conferred the greatest benefit on 
Anglo-Saxon students, and which will do most towards making this poem 
more generally known. Here we have an accurate and literal translation of 
the whole poem, prefaced by a long dissertation on the mythic persons men- 
tioned in it; we also have here a most valuable glossary to the langnage of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, and numerous philological notes of great importance to 
those who wish to study the poem critically. 

As we have already observed, the interest of the poem of Beowulf is not 
confined to the philologist, it also interests the antiquary and the historian in a 
very high degree. In it we have the most lively sketches of a state of society 
which our imagination could never have pictured to us without it, and we 
have contemporary illustrations of manners and customs which will solve a 
host of doubtful questions. According to the poem, Hrothgar was a Danish 
prince, who, in the sunshine of his prosperity, had built himself a princely 
residence, ‘‘ a great mead-hall,’”’ which was named Heorot. Here he hoped to 
feast in quiet with his nobles. The place was, however, haunted by an un- 
earthly monster, one ‘‘ of Cain’s kin,” to whose ravages many of Hrothgar’s 
thanes fell victims. The account of this monster’s origin illustrates a super- 
stitious belief, prevalent in the west throughout the middle ages; it is one of 
the Christian additions to the original poem, though the notion itself had pro- 
bably its fountiation in northern mythology, when the early converts identified 
some one of their gods with the fratricide Cain. 


*¢ Sw4 Sa driht-guman So the vassals 
drefimum lifd{on] lived in joy 
eadig-lice ; happily ; 


odSet fn on-gan until that one began 

fyrene fre[m] man to practise crime, 

feénd on helle. a fiend in hell. 

Wees se grimma gest The grim stranger was 

Grendel haten, called Grendel, 

meere mearc-stapa a mighty haunter of the marches, 
se be moras heédld; one that held the moors ; 

fen and festen, fen and fastness, 

fifel-cynnes eard, the dwelling of the monster race, 
won-seli were this wretched man 

weardode hwile, guarded for a while, 

sipSan him scyppend after the Creator 

for-scrifen heefde. had appointed him his punishment. 








In Caines synne 
bone cwealm ge-wreec 
éce drihten, 

bes be he Abel slég. 


Upon the race of Cain 
the eternal Lord 
avenged the murder, 
in that he slew Abel. 
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Ne ge-feah he pbrre feh®e, He (the Creator) rejoiced not 
ac he hine feor for-wrac, in the act of hatred, 

metod for py mane, but banished him for his crime 
man-cynne fram : afar from mankind : 

panon un-tydras thence evil progenies 

ealle on- wécon, all awoke into life, 

Edtenas and Yife Kotens and Elves, 

and Oreneas ; and Orks ; 

swylce gi[gantas] Giants also 

pd wi Gode wunnon, then warred against God, 
lange prage ; for a long period : 


[he] him Sees le4n for-geald.”” v. 197. he gave them therefore their reward. 


Throughout the old English poetry, up to a late period, bad people are said 
to be ‘‘ of Cain’s kin,” by which expression they are not compared to the first 
murderer, but to the wicked spirits and monsters which were supposed to have 
sprung from him. 

Beowulf, the Geat, the hero of our romance, a Saxon hero too, who dwelt 
on the opposite shore, resolved to try his valour against the Grendel, and 
deliver the Danes from their enemy. His visit to the Danish court, his 
reception there, and the festivities in the royal hall. 


‘* Da wes Gedt-mecgum Then was for the sons of the Geats, 
geador et-somme altogether 
on beor-sele, in the beer-hall 
benc ge-rymed ; a bench cleared; — 
ber swidS-ferhde there the bold of spirit, 
sittan eddon, free from quarrel, 
briSum dealle : went to sit: 
begn nytte be-hedld the thane observed his office, 
se be on handa ber he that in his hand bare 
hroden ealo-wege, the twisted ale-cup, 
scencte scir-wered ; he poured the bright sweet liguor ; 
scép hwilum sang meanwhile the poet sang 
hador on Heorote, serene in Heorot, 
peer wes heleSa dredm there was joy of heroes, 
daguS un-lytel no little pomp 
Dena and Wedera. (v. 976.) of Danes and Westerns. 


—The combat with the Grendel, and afterwards with the monster’s mother, the 
rejoicings after his two victories, and Beowulf’s return to his own country, laden 
with treasures, are the subject of the first partof the poem. In the second part, 
Beowulf is king over his people, and aged, he goes to fight a dragon which had 
long guarded the treasures of the people of old time, and which had molested 
his subjects ; the dragon is conquered, but Beowulf falls in the encounter, and 
this really magnificent poem closes with the account of his obsequies. Fora 
longer analysis we must refer to the Coup-d’eil; but we would rather refer 
our readers to the poem itself. We could go on quoting passages through our 
whole number, for we never in our life met with a poem so full of beautiful 
and striking passages as the romance of Beowulf the Geat. 

Of its value to antiquaries and historians, an example will be the best 
illustration. In our last number we gave a long notice of Sir William Betham’s 
observations on the ring-money of the ancient Celts. A perusal of Beowulf, 
and of the rest of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, will show that this ring-money was 
as common among the Saxons and other Teutonic tribes, as among the Celts, 
and that it is by no means necessarily of that remote antiquity which has been 
given to it. We will only cite a few passages, out of a host furnished by our 
— which bear upon our subject. Of Hrothgar (the Danish king), after he 

ad built Heorot, it is said, 


“* He bet ne a-léh; He belied not his promise ; 
bedgas delde, he distributed rings, 
sinc et symle ; treasure at the feast ; 


sele hlifade ; the hall rose aloft ; 
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hedh and horn-geép 
heado-wylma bad 
148an liges. (v. 159.) 
Of Hrothgar, again :— 


“« Swylie self-cyning 
of bryd-bare, 
beéh-horda wea(rd], 
tryddode tir-fest, 
ge-trume micle, 


cystum ge-cybed. (v. 1834.) 
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high and curved with pinnacles 
it awaited the hostile waves 
of loathed fire. 


Also the king himself 

from his nuptial bower,: 

the keeper of the hoards of rings, 
stepped glorious, 

with a great troop, 

renowned for his munificence. 


Hunferth says of Breca, the king of the Brondings,— 


*¢ Donon he geesdhte 
- gweesne Sel, 
leéf his le6dum, 
land Brondinga, 
fre6So-burh fegere, 
peer he folc “hte, 


burh and bedgas. (v. 1034. 


Whence he sought 

his own paternal land, 

dear to his people, 

the land of the Brodings, 

a fair metropolis, 

where he owned a nation, 

a town and rings (i. e. a treasure). 


In the minstrel-song about Finn and Hengest, one term of a treaty is 


that— 


‘s — et feoh-gyftum, 
Folc-waldan sunu 
dogra ge-hwylce 
Dene weorbode, 
Hengestes heap, 
hringum wénede, 
efne swé swide 
sinc-ge-streénum 
feettan goldes, 
swé he Fresena cyn 
on beor-sele 


byldan wolde.”’ Ve 2171.) 
Y 


— at the gifts of treasure, 
Folcwalda’s son 

every day 

should honour the Danes, 
the troops of Hengest, 
should serve them with rings, 
with hoarded treasures 

of solid gold, 

even as much as 

he would furnish 

the race of the Frisians 

in the beer-hall. 


And a few lines farther on, the king is distinguished as be4h-gifa, the giver of 


rings :-— 


“‘ bet Ser enig mon 
wordum né worcum 
weere né brece, 
né burh in-wit-searo 
eefre ge-menden, 
Seth hfe hira be4g-gyfan 
banan folgedon, 
Sedden-ledse, 
ba him swi ge-bearfodwes,”’ 


that there no man 

either by word or work 

should break the peace, 

nor through hostile machinations 

ever recall (the quarrel), 

although they of him who gave them rings 
must follow the slaughterer, 

deprived of their prince, 

since they were so compelled. 


Again, of the dragon and his treasure, after the death of the former :— 


* bedh-hordum leng 
wyrm woh-bogen 
wealdan ne méste, 
ac him frenna 


ecga forenamon,”’ (v. 5648.) 


Longer the hoard of rings 
the twisted worm 

might not possess, 

but him edges of iron 
took away. 


This kind of money was probably used by the Anglo-Saxons long after their 
settlement in England; and the name of “ ring-giver,” as an epithet of princes, 
was preserved perhaps to the time of the Norman conquest. Such is the title 
of Athelstan, at the beginning of the noble song on the victory at Brunanburh— 


“* Ethelstin cyning, 
eorla drihten, 
beorna bedh-gyfa.”’ 


Ethelstan the king, 
the lord of earls, 
the ring-giver of barons. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Church and Dissent. By Edmund 
Osler. 


IT would be difficult to bestow on 
this book a higher praise than its merits 
demand. It is written throughout with 
knowledge and judgment; the author’s 
opinions, though temperate, are firm ; 
and the subject on which he treats is 
one that he appears most attentively to 
have studied, and well understood. 
The first chapter, on the nature and 
essential differences between the Church 
and Dissent, on the opposition of their 
principles, and the impracticability of 
their union, is of much interest. The 
History of the Church of England 
from the Reformation is ably drawn, 
and the important eras distinctively 
brought forward. The most part of 
the work is appropriated to the influ- 
ences of the Church and Dissent on the 
personal character—on Society—on 
the national character—and on reli- 
gion: under all which divisions much 
important knowledge is imparted, many 
correct inferences drawn, and many 
unsuspected evils and dangers pointed 
out. The last chapter, on the Poor 
Law, and the Claims of the Poor, 
speaks the voice alike of wisdom and 
humanity. As a medical practitioner 
the author has had facilities of ac- 
quaintance with the poor, that no other 
class of persons could have; and in 
the general character which he has 
drawn of them, and in the favourable 
account which he has given of their 
virtues and affections, we fully agree ; 
to their charity to each other, which 
he emphatically distinguishes, we can 
bear witness; and in no one virtue do 
they excel their superiors more con- 
spicuously, than in their filial love and 
attention after they have attained years 
of maturity, and their parents are de- 
clining in age. We hardly know an 
instance, in which, in such cases, the 
sons and daughters have not even 
largely contributed to the parent’s sup- 
port and comfort, and continued their 
charity even to the decencies of a re- 
spectable burial. It must, however, 
be recollected, that these are virtues 


which took root and grew up in the 
family cottage and the domestic hearth ; 
that they are inseparably allied to an 
honest and independent life (independ- 
ence won and secured by industry and 
care), and that they would sicken and 
perish beneath the tainted and artifi- 
cial air of a crowded Union. They 
are virtues which know nothing of 
commissioners, guardians, and attor- 
neys’ clerks; virtues which keep no 
ledger ; which have no weekly balance 
of debtor and creditor accounts; which, 
if illness occur, hasten on the wings 
of love and anxiety to the village doc- 
tor, without waiting for an order from 
the relieving officer; and which, by 
securing the comfort of a separate 
dwelling for age and infirmity, acknow- 
ledge what sterling virtues are linked 
to our prosperity and to our inde- 
pendence. 

The author’s work is so moderate in 
compass and in price, and so little 
bears curtailing in its language or 
argument, that as we have often entered 
on the subject before, we shall not 
attempt any lengthened analysis of its 
contents. Our readers (all who love 
the Church and would have an answer 
to those who calumniate or disparage 
her value) should read the volume; 
then they will find the main points and 
differences of Dissent stated with clear- 
ness and candour, and the arguments 
of the Dissenters against their support 
of the Church, examined most closely, 
and, we think, refuted most trium- 
phantly. We cannot in justice to the 
author omit laying before our readers 
some verses which have much pleased 
us for their simple elegance and good 
feeling, and which we find in a note to 
the work. 

THE FONT. 
To bring me to this hallow’d shrine, 

With pious love my parents came, 

To mark me with the Christian sign, 

To bless me with the Christian name. 


Twas here the sacred pledge was given, 
And solemnly for me preferr’d ; 

The fervent prayer arose to heaven, 
And may I hope that prayer was heard, 
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Enthron’d in Majesty on high, 

The Ancient of Eternal Days ; 
God yet regards the feeble cry, 

And listens to the infant’s praise. 


Their souls are ransom’d with his blood, 
The emblem of his promis’d rest ; 

Nor dare we from his Church exclude 
Those whom on earth the Saviour blest. 


Lov’d, honour’d Church ! his saving grace 
The Lord thy God displays in thee ; 
I'll worship in thy holy place, 
And pray for thy prosperity. 


Built on his Everlasting Word, 
Stand, as for ages thou hast stood ; 

Thine be the blessings of the Lord, 
And blest be all who seek thy good! 


Before we take leave of this work, 
we must not pass over the substance 
of anote at p. 250, on the subject of 
religion in America. The success of 
the Voluntary Principle is, we know, 
often maintained by an appeal to the 
Transatlantic churches; an appeal, 
we have reason to know, made with 
very insufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Now our author justly observes, 
** that sound religious principles have 
but a limited influence on the United 
States ; that infidelity prevails greatly 
among the more educated classes, and 
dangerous enthusiasm through the 
greater part of the religious world.” 
He then gives a curious account of the 
trial and acquittal of Dr. Cooper, 
Principal of the College of South Ca- 
rolina. Dr. Cooper had in his publi- 
cations maintained such extreme infide- 
lity, in language so revolting for its pro- 
faneness, that it attracted public atten- 
tion. The Principal of acollege spoke 
of the Pentateuch in terms like the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Do not the books them- 
selves afford sufficient evidence that they 
are unworthy of the countenance of any 
intelligent being? Is not the book of 
Genesis a collection of absurd and frivo- 
lous tales? 1 wish the epithets absurd 
and frivolous were the worst that might 
fairly be applied, but they are not.” 
He then proceeds to ridicule the con- 
tents of the books that follow Genesis. 
Dr. Cooper was tried before the trus- 
tees of the college. His defence con- 


tains a full account of his opinions, 
and his right to maintain them. His 
speech was received with the plaudits 
of the multitudes who attended, and 
the Board of Trustees dismissed the 
charge against him! ! 


Letters of Runnymede. 1836. 


VERY clever letters these! The 
political observations acute, and the 
personal satire rather pungent! It 
opens with a kind of family-picture of 
the Whig Administration. 


‘“*The Whigs have at length obtained 
a Lord Chancellor—as a lawyer not illus- 
trious, as a statesman a nonentity. The 
seals of the principal offices of the State 
are entrusted to an individual who, on the 
principle that good vinegar is the corrup- 
tion of bad wine, has been metamorphosed 
from an incapable author into an eminent 
politician. His brother secretaries remind 
me of two battered female sinners. One 
frivolous, the other exhausted. One tak- 
ing refuge from conscious scorn in rouge 
and the affected giggle of fluttering folly, 
and the other in strong waters and devo- 
tion. Then Mr. Spring Rice waves a 
switch, which he would fain persuade you 
is a shillalegh ; while the Rienzi of West- 
minster smiles with marvellous com- 
placency at the strange chapter of acci- 
dents which has converted a man whose 
friends pelted George Lamb with a cab- 
bage stalk, into a main prop of William 
Lamb’s Cabinet. Some yet remain: the 
acute intelligence of Lansdowne, the po- 
lished mind of Thompson, Howick’s calm 
maturity, and the youthful energy of Hol- 
land. And this is the Cabinet that con- 
trols the destinies of a far vaster popula- 
tion than owned the sway of Rome in the 
palmiest hour of itsimperialfame. Scar- 
ron or Butler should celebrate its political 
freaks and the shifting expedients of its 
ignoble state craft. But while I watch 
you in your ludicrous councils, an awful 
shade rises from behind the chair of my 
Lord President. Slaves! it is your mas- 
ter! It is Eblis, with Captain Rock’s 
bloody cap shading his atrocious counte- 
nance. In the one hand he waves a torch, 
in the other clutches a skull. He gazes 
on his victim with a leer of fiendish tri- 
umph, Contemptible as youare, it is this 
dark connexion that involves your fate 
with even an epic dignity, and makes the 
impending story of your retributive for- 
tunes assure almost a Dantesque sub- 
limity.’’ 

The letters are addressed to most of 
the leading members of the Adminis- 
tration, and to Sir R. Peel and Lord 
Stanley. The writer never fails in 
the spirit of his attack, and we should 
be loath to have to parry his assaults : 
there is more, however, than the smart- 
ness and acrimony of satire in the vo- 
lume; there are sound political dis- 
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tinctions drawn; judicious observa- 
tions, and very just inferences. It 
really seems, with the author, impossi- 
ble to consider the present Ministry 
as a self-governed, self-moving ma- 
chine: but supported by a majority in 
the Commons, consisting partly of 
Papists and partly of Dissenters, both 
of whom join it only for the spoil; 
continually urged on to fresh reforms 
by the angry and unceasing howl of 
the radical press; confronted in all their 
weak and imperfect schemes by the 
wisdom and spirit of the Upper House, 
opposed by the wisest and best states- 
man in the Lower; they appear to us 
to have no means of retaining the situ- 
ation, but by constantly protracting 
the journey ; drawing the carriage of 
the State only as slowly as ever their 
Master will permit them to crawl; 
making a momentary start after a hard 
blow of the press-whip ; setting up a 
bray when the thwacks come too thick ; 
and stopping short whenever they can. 
The old Head Coachman left them, when 
he found he was expected to gallop his 
horses uphill without ever stopping ; 
two or three other of their best hands 
also went off, and they are reduced to 
take for a guard one who had been 
employed by the enemies ; and to place 
on the box a driver whose only recom- 
mendation was,—that probably he 
would generally be found—fast asleep. 





Wesley's Natural Philosophy. Edited 
by 


R. Mudie. 


ONE of the most useful and accu- 
rate Compendiums of Natural Philo- 
sophy that we have seen. We have 
previously had the pleasure of speak- 
ing in high praise of Mr. Mudie’s ta- 
lents and acquirements ; and certainly 
the improvement of Mr. Wesley’s 
work could not be intrusted to abler 
hands. There is a passage on the 
effects of sleep, in the first volume. It 
is written with such elegance and feel- 
ing, that we make no apology for 
quoting it. 

‘« Behold the most vigorous constitution 
when resigned to the slumber of the night. 
Its activity is oppressed with indolence ; 
its strength suffers a temporary annihila- 
tion. The nerves are like a bow unstrung ; 
the whole animal like a motionless log. 
Behold a person of the most delicate sen- 
sations and amiable dispositions. His 
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eyes, if wide open, discern no light, dis- 
tinguish no objects. His ears, with the 
organs unimpaired, perceive not the sounds 
that are round about them. The exqui- 
sitely fine sense of feeling is overwhelmed 
with an utter stupefaction. Where are 
his social affections? he knows not the 
father that begat him, the friend that is 
even as his own soul. Behold the most 
ingenious scholar, whose judgment traces 
the most intricate sciences, whose taste 
relishes all the beauties of composition. 
The thinking faculties are unhinged, and 
instead of close connected reasoning, there 
is nothing but a disjointed huddle of ab- 
surd ideas ; instead of well-digested prin- 
ciples, nothing but a disorderly jumble of 
crude conceptions. 

‘Yet no sooner does he awake, than 
he is possessed of all his former endow- 
ments. His sinews are braced and fit for 
action; his senses alert and keen. The 
frozen affections melt with tenderness, the 
romantic visionary is again the master of 
reason; and, what is beyond measure 
surprising, the intoxicated mind does not 
work itself sober by slow degrees, but in 
the twinkling of an eye is possessed of all 
its faculties. Why does not the numbness 
that seized the animal powers chain the 
limbs perpetually? Why does not the 
stupor that deadens all the senses hold 
fast its possession? When the thoughts 
are once disadjusted, why are they not 
always in confusion? Howis it that they 
are rallied in a moment, and reduced from 
the wildest irregularity to the most orderly 
array? From an inactivity resembling 
death, and from extravagances little differ- 
ent from madness, how suddenly is the 
body restored to vigour and agility, how 
instantaneously is the mind established 
in sedateness and harmony !”’ 


The History of the Church of Christ. 
— by the Rev. Richard Povah, 


THE volume, which is published by 
the subscription of friends of the 
author, contains twenty sermons. The 
Acts of the Apostles of our Lord form 
the subject of the series: They appear 
to be printed much as they were deli- 
vered. They do not pretend to any 
deep learning, any laborious and re- 
fined reasoning, or to any peculiar 
graces or delicacy of style; but they 
are sermons which a pious sensible 
minister would preach to an educated 
and attentive congregation. The 


preacher shews throughout that his 
mind is imbued with the true princi- 
ples of Christianity, andthat he preach- 
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es what, believing, he practises. As 
in p. 69, when he says, ‘‘ Ought the 
Churchman to avoid the Dissenter, or 
the Dissenter the Churchman, both of 
whom believe in Christ, because in 
some forms or ceremonies they may 
differ?”” If by avoiding, the preacher 
means disliking, hating, &c. we say 
he ought not : but forms and ceremonies 
scarcely mark the real difference be- 
tween the Churchman and Dissenter, 
and neither party would agree that 
their differences are so trifling. The 
Churchman would assert that the Dis- 
senter had made a rent in the mantle 
of Christ without sufficient reason, and 
that his Church was not one of apos- 
tolical descent. The Dissenter would 
say, that the Church’s alliance with 
the State was unscriptural and dan- 
gerous, We are afraid that it can 
hardly be expected that such persons 
of different persuasions should love or 
seek one another ; but it is to be deeply 
deplored that they should be at open 
enmity as at present; and that, on one 
side at least, feelings and expressions 
most unchristian and unlovely are in- 
dulged in without regret. The sermon 
on the choice of an apostle to supply 
the place of Judas, is a very good and 
judicious one; and we sincerely hope 
that the pious minister’s denunciation 
against the love of riches will have 
some effect upon the mercantile portion 
of his flock; that part which carry 
golden fleeces, and guard them with 
sleepless dragons, The inordinate 
pursuit of wealth is the giant sin of 
the present age; and the richer and 
broader the golden floods of Pactolus 
flow, the more greedily are they drunk, 
from the peer who sells his land by 
the inch for new towns or new rail- 
ways, to the shopkeeper who launches 
out on such a scale of dealing, as will 
oblige him to ruin his smaller compe- 
titors in order to succeed himself, 
We like also our author’s advice to the 
female sex—‘‘ to distinguish them- 
selves by the gentleness, the sweet- 
ness, and mildness of their conduct.” 
We hope this also will have its effect, 
as considering the weight of authority 
with which it comes: and we hope 
that while young ladies are brought 
up with all possible accomplishments, 
which they never may want, a little 
more attention will be paid by them 
to that essential which they never can 
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do without: in short, that they may 
keep themselves in tune as well as their 
pianos. Upon the whole, the merit of 
these discourses appears to us to be 
the sound practical lessons of advice 
which the preacher brings forward 
from the facts which he narrates, and 
the truly pious and religious principles 
which he inculcates. The sermons 
would not be proof against a severe 
critic, but their plain useful merit 
could not be injured by any criticism 
however severe, 





Caius Marius, a Tragedy. By Thomas 
Doubleday. 


THE late Mr. Kean suggested this 
subject, as one capable of producing 
fine tragic effects. The author, his 
own judgment coinciding with that of 
the actor, wrote the present tragedy, 
and offered it to the manager of Drury 
Lane; who declined it, after many 
compliments on its merits. Whether 
it would have acted well, we can- 
not say; we think there is a fault in 
the interest being too much divided 
between Marius and Sylla,—there are 
in fact two heroes; and though the 
author wished to throw our interest 
on the side of Sylla, yet the natural 
feeling of sympathy with great men 
in misfortune is constantly acting 
against his purpose. There is nothing 
very new or striking in the characters. 
Valerius is a virtuous’ lover; and 
young Marius a hot-brained, sensual 
soldier; to which may be added, a 
pimp and a false waiting-maid. The 
plot also is simply an historical one— 
solely a succession of events. But 
the poetry is good; the language spi- 
rited and elegant; the thoughts poet- 
ical, We will give, as a specimen, 
the soliloquy of Marius in the ruins of 
Carthage :— 

Whence comes that strain? It is at least no 
No liar to the heart, for even now (traitor, 
It stirs me, as, methinks, long since it did 
In far-fled happier hours, when life was new 
And hope was high, when fame was bright, 
and sunset 
Had not become my morn.—If friends of Marius 
Be on the deep, and this be from their tongue, 
Speed them propitious Neptune!—and thou 
Moon [towers, 
Shine, like some Pharos, on these mouldering 
Gild each green wave that ripples past their 


row 
And with thy beam, pilot and — their course 
As with a silver wand.— The strain hath 


ceas’d ! 
Night falls apace. How awful is this spot !— 
Here fell the bolt of Scipio—and here Carthage, 
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The ee Queen, blue Neptune’s 
ter, 

Strong as the storms, and richer than the seas 

With all their untold gems, before the Roman 

Sank down in blood and ashes.—Here, even 


here, 

That swarthy Senate, dark as wintry waves, 

Was quell’d for ever.—Oh! these cumber’d 
ruins, 

The sun doth wonder why he shines, the 

Doth trim her silver lamp only to light [Moon 

The = owl obscene that haunt these 

alls, 

Aye, or the grizzled wolf that couches there 

And prowls amid their shadows, as if scent 

Of carnage still remain’d.—Yon dank, black 
marsh, _ [choke up, 

Where the coarse flag and bristling reeds 

Mix’d with the fragments of the former time, 

The hot and stagnant waters, once did hold 

A thousand ships, that swept the azure seas 

In glorious domination. Yea, where now 

The melancholy her’n or peaceful crane 

Doth wade alone, a gay and varied throng 

Brought = home from many a distant 
clime 

And sung amid their toil.—Oh! such a scene 

Doth fit the fate of Marius. Ruin to Ruin! 

Deserted mid deserted,—death in death ! 

And yet is Rome more blest than this? her 
streets, . 

Do they not shelter wolves? doth rapine never 

Stalk ’mid her walks ? and ’mongst her stately 
throngs, 

Is there more peace—more safety—than amid 

These awful relics of her fallen foe ? 

Oh! no! the ghost of dark and ruin’d Carthage 

Is not more foul than is the living spirit 

Of yon,* her fell destroyer. Hover round me, 

Gaunt, SS of a fallen state ; 

For Marius is like thee, and haply soon 

hall be with thee, e’en here! 





Dyce’s Works of Bentley. 
(Continued from p. 397.) 

IT is fair, however, to the two 
friends of Mumpsimus to state that 
even Dr. Parr has promulgated opi- 
nions on Bentley’s Horace, not very 
dissimilar; but as he has failed to 
substantiate the charge by a single 
proof, we will rate his opinion at the 
value due to an unsupported asser- 
tion. Not that we mean to pin our 
faith upon the infallibility of Bentley, 
but merely to insist upon the fact 
that his mistakes are like the spots 
in the sun, visible to a critical tele- 
scope, but which diminish neither 
the brilliancy nor the utility of the 
luminary. But the Doctor shall speak 
for himself. 


‘¢ From the perusal of Bentley we now 
rise, and upon former occasions too we 





* Yon’ is a Yorkshire provincialism. 
‘ Shaggy Pard’ is also an error. The 
Pard’s fur is delicate, close, and fine. 
We observed one or two more mistakes, 
not of consequence enough to mention. 
Gent. Mage. Vor. VII. 
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have risen, as from a cena dubia, where 
the keenest or most fastidious appetite 
may find gratification in 2 profusion of 
various and exquisite viands, which not 
only please the taste, but invigorate the 
constitution. We leave him, as we have 
often left him before, with renewed and 
increased conviction, that amidst all his 
blunders and refinements—all his frivo- 
lous cavils and hardy conjectures,—all 
his sacrifices of taste to acuteness, and 
all his rovings from poetry to prose, 
still he is the first critic, whom a true 
scholar would wish to consult in adjust- 
ing the text of Horace. Yes, the me- 
mory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed 
over the attacks of his enemies, and his 
mistakes are found to be light in the 
balance, when weighed against his nu- 
merous, his splendid and matchless dis- 
coveries. He has not much to fear even 
from such rivals in literary fame, as Cun- 
ningham, Baxter, and Dawes. He de- 
served to obtain and has obtained the 
honourable suffrages of kindred spirits, 
a Lennep, a Ruhnken, a Hemsterhuis, 
and a Porson. In fine, he was one of 
those rare and exalted personages, who, 
whether right or wrong in detached in- 
stances, always excite attention and re- 
ward it ; always inform, where they do not 
convince ; always send away their readers 
with enlarged knowledge, with animated 
curiosity, and with wholesome exercise 
in those general habits of thinking, which 
enable them, upon mature reflection and 
after more extensive inquiry, to discern 
and avoid the errors of their illustrious 
guides.”’ 


To the preceding panegyric by Parr 
may be added what Wolf is reported 
to have said in the praise of Bent- 
ley, in the ‘ Literarische Analekten,’— 
Berolin. 1817 ; for beyond the report 
we know nothing, as we have had no 
opportunity of examining the Home- 
ric critic’s life of the English Aristar- 
chus; although it would appear from 
the Dissertation of Hermann on Bent- 
ley’s Terence, reprinted in the Appen- 
dix to Friedemann’s edition of ‘ Bent- 
leii Epistole,’ p. 74, that Wolf, ‘ non 
fecisse ut quid laudandum in Bentleio 
atque imitandum; quid autem repre- 
hendendum et vitandum esset, osten- 
deret.? From Hermann’s disserta- 


tion it appears that, though he con- 

siders Bentley as ‘ unicum Terentii 

sospitorem ;’ tamen vix paucas in toto 

eo libro paginas esse arbitror,’ says 

he, ‘in quibus non inveniatur, quod 

aut non satis recte, aut minus con- 
3T 
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siderate dictum sit.’ It appears that 
Hermann’s Reizius never mentioned 
Bentley’s name without some mark of 
respect to the man, whom he consi- 
dered the model of a perfect critic. 

It was probably under the influence 
of similar feelings to those expressed 
by the quondam dictator in Latin com- 
position,’ that Bishop Monk was led 
to regret that Bentley did not devote 
himself to editing Greek authors alone; 
a regret, in which all who love the 
nobler language of more original 
-thinkers will be ready to join; not 
because Bentley was incompetent to 
the task he undertook, but because so 
few men can achieve what he neg- 
lected. Had Porson’s MSS. not been 
destroyed by fire, or had he pos- 
sessed greater means,? and been bless- 


ed with an antivinous affection, and 
contented himself with the crystalline 
stream of Helicon, without sighing 
for the brandy and water of the Cyder 
Cellar, all that Bentley did not do, 
Porson, aided by a Dawes, a Toup, 
a Tyrwhitt, and a Dobree, in this 
country, and by the illustrious trio of 
the Dutch school, might have done, 
and have given us a whole body of 
dramatic Greek, that would have left 
only gleanings for future scholars to 
supply. Such are our sentiments ; 
Mr. Coleridge thinks otherwise, for he 
asks, ‘ Were there no objects to which 
the powers and acquirements of a 
Bentley might have been applied, more 
important than disputed readings, 
dislocated sentences, points* mis- 
placed, and accents turned the wrong 











1 Great as Parr confessedly was in Latin, it is strange that he never edited any 
Latin author. In the Appendix to the Memoirs of Dr. John Taylor, p.xlv. ‘I de- 
sired,’ says he, ‘ Dr. Burney, who had all the editions of Terentianus Maurus, to 
lend them to me; but he said they were pre-engaged by the very learned Mr. Gais- 
ford, by whom I was asked if I had any Collectanea; to whom I gave such an an- 
swer as ought to be given to a scholar, with whom I had not the honour of being 
much acquainted. I should have answered honest John Taylor very differently.’ 

2 To this destruction of his MSS. and the non-fulfilment of Tyrwhitt’s intention 
to make Porson his heir, is doubtless to be attributed Porson’s adoption of the sen- 
timent of Cratinus, which Horace has made so familiar to all, that "Ydwp 6 river 
xpnorov ovdev dy mowit,—and to the inspiration of which we owe Sheridan’s song, 
—‘ This bottle’s the Sun of our table, Whose rays are the rosy wine.’—With this 
single failing, so excusable in an admirer of the drama of Athens, and who thought 
every thing but a dram to be ovdev mpds Ardvycov, it may be said of Porson, as of 
Socrates by Plato, by Horace of Quintilian, and by Shakespere of Falstaff—‘ we ne’er 
shall look upon his like again.’ ‘ Enough and more than enough,’ said Dr. Parr, 
‘ have I heard in the prattle of finical collectors and the cavils of half-learned gos- 
sips, of the little oversights of Porson,—a giant in literature, a prodigy in intellect, 
and a critic whose mighty achievements and stupendous power strike down all the 
restless and aspiring suggestions of rivalry into silent admiration and passive awe. 
I know that spots exist in Porson, but they are lost in the blaze of his excellencies ; 
and I think that his claims to public veneration are too vast to be measured by the 
short and crooked rules of his detractors; too massy to be lifted by their feeble ef- 
forts, and even too sacred to be touched by their unhallowed hands.’ 

3 By way of blunting the edge of this pointed sneer, we will quote four passages 
to prove how sense may be made out of nonsense by altering merely the place of a 
point and turning an accent. In Horat. Od. 111. 24, 25. ‘O quisquis volet impias 
Ceedes et rabiem tollere civium,’—as there is nothing to answer to ‘ guisquis, who- 
ever,’ Bentley reads ‘O quis quis,’—‘O, who, who,’—and thus introduces a spi- 
rited interrogation in place of a tame assertion. In Od. 11. 16, 18. ‘ Quid terras 
alio calentes Sole mutamus? patrie quis exul se quoque fugit,’—as there is no abla- 
tive to show what countries are, changed for what some unknown scholar would read, 
—Quid terras—mutamus patrii? quis exsul,—a reading of which even Bentley did 
not admire the beauty nor admit the truth; but which will now become the esta- 
blished one, not because the fanciful Wakefield, but a dull Doering has adopted it. 
So in Sat. 11. 5, 59. ‘O Laertiade, quicquid dicam aut erit, aut non ; Divinare ete- 
nim magnus mihi donat Apollo,’—the thief Valart has stolen from some one—‘ quid- 

uid dicam aut erit, aut non Divinare mihi magnus donavit Apollo ;’ although we 
should prefer—‘ Divina re artem magicus mihi donat Apollo,’—on account of the 
magicas-artes of Virgil. With regard to the benefit from changing an accent we may 
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way? Might not the knowledge 
which convicted a Sophist of forging 
the name of Phalaris, have thrown 
clear daylight on the obscure of an- 
cient history? have elucidated the 
origin, the genealogy, and the kin- 
dred of nations? have shown how 
the growth and revolutions of a lan- 
guage illustratethe growth and changes 
of society? Or could he not have ex- 
pounded the principles of Greek and 
of Roman speech by the laws of uni- 
versal logic, and have raised philology 
to philosophy ?” 

To such an eloquent appeal on the 
part of Mr. Eutropius Coleridge, what 
could Bentley have said but this? 
‘It is very true, Mr. C., I might have 
done perhaps all that you suggest; 
but not half so well as you could 
doubtless do it. Of a sketch by a 
Raffaelle, who but a Raffaelle can fill 
up the details? for in the language of 
our pretty Pope,— 


‘ He best can paint things, who has felt 
them most.’ 


But to consider your proposals seria- 
tim.—Had I thrown daylight on the 
darkness of history, would not the 
world have lost Niebuhr’s two abor- 
tive histories of Rome, where the in- 
ferences in the first are repudiated in 
the second? Would not Miiller’s 
‘Dorians’ been more than a dapoy 
ddiyov tr adpdov re? while Boeckh’s 
‘QEconomy of Athens,’ would have 
fetched little more than the goods and 
chattels of Socrates. Besides, had I, 
in imitation of Hippias the Sophist, 
amused the nobility and gentry of 
modern times, as he did those of 
Sparta, by tracing back their gene- 
alogies till history was lost in the 
mist of a myth, what would have be- 
come of the Kouses and Wocksmuths, 
and the other waggon loads of ‘ Al- 
terthum ’ and ‘ Hellenische Litteratur’ 
that now stick fast, as the authors 
themselves do, in the mud, on their 
journey to or from Leipsig? Would 
not the mental fair of Saxony have 
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degenerated, as the material one of 
Stirbitch has done, into merely Dio- 
nysiac festivals, where tragedy is 
turned into farce, and farce into the 
Ludi Fescinnini, and comedy becomes 
not what she is naturally ‘a pill to 
purge melancholy,’ but what her 
graver sister ought to be, according 
to the Stagirite, the pity-full purger 
of the passions? Besides, had I 
touched upon the origin of nations, 
would not my patron Stillingfleet have 
said, not only that I had ruled in his 
house, a viceroy above a king, but 
that I had poached upon his pre- 
serves, the ‘ Origines Sacre,’ and in- 
tended to do as a Morpeth is said to 
have done to a Liston, absolutely 
taken the bread out of his mouth, by 
aping the cut of Cato’s beard? Fur- 
ther, had I, instead of speaking ‘a 
leash of languages,’ entered the Babel 
tower of literature, what would have 
become of the Mithridates of Ade- 
luns? Would not the German’s very 
soul have, through sheer mortification, 
left his body in a sigh, soft as the 
zephyrs, instead of his living to hear 
his voice spoken of as second only to 
the thousand-tongued Stentor ? Lastly, 
had I endeavoured to raise philology 
to philosophy, by attempting to base 
on the immutable principles of logic 
what is dependent only upon ever- 
varying fashion, what would a Her- 
mann have said, who has attempted 
the very same thing, but that my in- 
ferences were as false as my princi- 
ples were fanciful; and did I even 
succeed to his satisfaction, I should 
not to yours; since, of my greatest 
discovery, the restoration of a letter 
to the poems of Homer, 2000 years 
after all traces of it were lost, you 
have thought proper to speak thus 
slightingly. 

‘On the Digamma nothing is set- 
tled, except that its form was F, and 
its sound either a W or V, or some- 
thing between both. It is only found 
in some marbles and on coins of the 
Greek town of Velia in Italy.’ 





refer to Pseudo-Theocrit. Id. xxvt. 14. 


Siv Séerdpake rrooly paniddeos bpyva 


Baxxou—some scholar would read not mogiy ‘ with his feet’—but méow parnwdea 


T épyra,— 


—‘ the drinking and mad orgies,’ and who might have referred to Eurip. 


Bacch. 796. Ovcwpoy dv yé Oidvy domep agua, Moddiw rapdgas &v KiBatpavos 
mroxais, and corrected—Ilorov rapdaégas. 
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‘ Of course, Mr. C., you have never 
looked into Kidd’s edition of that ea- 
gle-eyed Grecian, the unhappy Dawes, 
of whom, though he speak ill* of me 
unjustly, I can speak justly in praise ; 
for had you so done you would have 
seen, that we do know quite as much 
of the Digamma as we know of any 
other letter in the Greek alphabet; of 
its form, sound and value; and that 
even the ridicule thrown upon it in 
the Dunciad would have exhibited 
the dunce, not towering, like my Di- 
gamma, but cut down to his own 
pigmy form of a crooked and crabbed 
satirist, had not Payne Knight carried 
out my principles to an absurd length, 
and thus weakened the cause he was 
anxious to support; for it has given 
rise to your otherwise incorrect re- 
mark, that ‘however the Digamma 
‘was pronounced, it must have been 
very offensive to the ear ;’ just as the 
W would be in English, if instead of 
V and W being confined each to its 
own word, both were confounded, and 
the last become the favourite in the 
mouth of a Cockney, when he is sing- 
ing,— 

Weal, Wine, and Winegar, are wery good 
Wittles, I wow. 


‘ Good bye, Mr. Coleridge; for al- 
ready does my ghost scent the horse- 
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laugh at an Eutropius, who, when he 
next attempts a life, should wield 
with a hand not so unsteady, nor so 
much affected by a light brain, a 
blade not quite so blunt, as a rounded 
style.’ 

Since then Mr. C. has mentioned 
what Bentley might have done, it is 
for us to say what he has done, and 
then to leave the reader ‘to look on 
this picture and on that.’ 

Antecedent to the time of Bentley, 
England had done but little for the 
cause of classical literature, directly 
or indirectly. Gale had published 
his Herodotus in a very creditable 
way to himself and with signal ad- 
vantage to his author, as he first gave 
a collation of the Sancroft MS. at 
present in Emanuel College; and by 
the aid of which Professor Gaisford 
might still have corrected the text of 
the father of history in very many 
passages. Gataker, too, whom Por- 
son, extremely chary of his praise, 
designates deservedly by the title of 
doctissimus, had edited his Marcus 
Antoninus, and enriched it with notes 
that exhibit a thorough acquaintance 
with authors whose names are scarcely 
known to the profoundly learned in 
this march-of-intellect era. Pearson, 
too, the Bishop of Chester, ‘ the very 
dust of whose writings was gold’ in 





4 For the hostility of Dawes to Bentley it is in vain to pretend to account at this 








distance of time, and with the few documents we possess of that scholar’s life, to 
whom, next to Bentley, Greek literature in general, and even more than to Bentley 
the Attic dialect in particular, are indebted for all we know of their syntactical pecu- 
liarities. Bishop Monk thinks that Dick Dawes was desirous to be the jack-daw of 
Horace, and to array himself in the feathers of the Trinity peacock. But can his 
lordship produce a single passage, where the quondam Emanuel bell-ringer, and sub- 
sequently the Tyne boatman, acted, as more fortunate Trinity-men have done, the 
part of a plagiarist ? His lordship thinks also that in Dawes, as in Virgil’s deer, 
‘hesit lateri lethalis arundo,’—when the veteran Aristarchus, after perusing Dawes’ 
specimen of his intended translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into Greek hexam- 
eters, probably sneered at the Emmanuel chick, essaying the flight of the -yépavos 
Sovdtxddetpos of Homer ; and his lordship might have added that it was upon this 
occasion probably, that Bentley translated the ‘ Pindarum quisquis’ of Horace, so 
highly praised by Johnson, and preserved in the inimitable Boswell’s Life of the 
great Aristarchus of English literature. In further confirmation of his lordship’s 
notion, we beg leave to suggest, that, as Dawes upon subsequent reading discovered 
Bentley to be invulnerable in Homeric Greek, he determined to see, what in truth 
he found, whether he was not vulnerable in Attic Greek. 

5 Bentley ought rather to have called it the Digamma of Isaac Vossius; for he 
was, we believe, the first critic, who restored that letter to its proper place, at least 
in Molic poetry, See his notes on Catullus, the chief value of which is in what re- 
lates to that subject. After Bentley, the question was taken up by Taylor in his 
‘Lectiones Lysiace ;’ and more recently by Thiersch in his Homeric Grammar ; 
who has done with the roots of verbs what Payne Knight did with the inflexions of 


nouns, and made the introduction and omission of the Digamma the test of obsolete 
and more recent forms. 
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the eyes of Bentley, had shown, by 
his Vindicite Ignatiane and his post- 
humous papers on the genuine Epis- 
tles of Ignatius, published by Smith, 
that he would have made, in the lan- 
guage of Porson, ‘a first-rate verbal 
critic, had he not fuddled his head6 
with divinity.” Thomas Stanley, too, 
had given an edition of Aischylus, 
which, after all that has been done 
for that author during a century and 
a half, is still, as a complete edition, 
the most learned and original of all 
that have appeared. But it was left 
for Bentley to raise his country at 
once to the pinnacle of greatness in 
the annals of Greek criticism, and to 
show that we must learn the mean- 
ing of the words before we talk of 
the ideas of a writer, and look to the 
language before we presume to judge 
of facts ;—that without a close atten- 
tion to syntax and metre, we can 
know nothing of the poetry of Greece, 
on which the greater part of its prose 
depends. 

Thus, for instance, with respect to 
the Digamma, had not Bentley dis- 
covered the metrical value of the 
letter, the recovery of the letter itself 
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would have been but of little conse- 
quence; for we should then have 
wanted, what we now possess, the 
most convincing proof that the Iliad 
is older than the Odyssey by at least 
two centuries. 

Again, had not Bentley possessed 
the power to detect an Iambic verse 
lying hid in prose, we should have 
wanted one of the strongest argu- 
ments to prove the spuriousness of the 
Phalaris Epistles. 

Further, had not Bentley shown 
that, in criticism as in war, nothing 
is to be neglected, and that means 
apparently the most contemptible may 
lead to great and unexpected results, 
it is pretty clear that but for the ex- 
ample set him by Bentley, Dawes 
would have been unable to prove the 
spuriousness of an ode usually attri- 
buted to Pindar; nor would Porson 
have discovered that the last scene of 
the Iphigenia in Aulis was the pro- 
duction of an author who lived after 
the time of Alian, had he not been 
led by Bentley first, and Dawes after- 
wards, to investigate the laws of the 
tragic trimeter, as the former had 
done, with regard to the Synapheia of 





6 For this expression of Porson’s we are not answerable, although it must be con- 
ceded that sacred and verbal criticism have not often been united in the same person. 
Valckenaer indeed speaks highly of his master Schultens in both characters, and the 
same may be said of Gataker, whose Adversaria Miscellanea Postuma, and Disser- 
tatio de Stylo N. T. plainly show that he was, like Grotius and Erasmus, ‘ tam Christi 
quam Apollinis satelles.’ Of Pearson’s attention to verbal criticism a sufficient proof 
is furnished by his MS. notes on Hesychius still preserved in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and which are particularly valuable for the list there given of the foreign 
words, which were Grecised, and to be found in Hesychius, and arranged by Pear- 
son under the heads of the respective nations. It was probably from a faint re- 
collection given by Porson of these notes to Gaisford, that the latter was led to be- 
lieve the existence of Pearson’s notes on Suidas. It was from such incompatibility 
in the pursuits of a divine and a verbal critic that Bentley, who originally meant to 
devote himself to sacred literature, turned to profane. So, too, did Valckenaer, who 
says that when he was a young man he paid much attention to Biblical literature, 
and had made many emendations or the Old and New Testament; but that he after- 
wards gave up the study, for he found that he had given offence to some persons 
whom he alludes to under the name of Curii in his Diatrib. p. 205. With regard to 
Bentley’s intended edition of the New Testament, it is impossible to suppose that 
Bentley would have refrained from conjectural alterations, since even less dashing 
scholars than he have indulged in them, as may be seen in Bowyer’s Conjectures on 
the New Testament. But his great object was to obtain, by means of the Latin Vul- 
gate, the original Greek, and especially in what relates to the order of the words ; 
and he would doubtless have been as successful as others have been in restoring He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, from the Latin versions of 
Valla, Ficinus, Bessario, and Thomas Aquinas, all of whom had access to Greek MSS. 
frequently better than any at present in existence. It is not then without reason 


that Chalmers says of Bentley, that ‘the loss of his Greek Testament may be consi- 
dered as depriving the author of what would have probably kanded down his name 
to posterity with the highest honours due to critical accuracy and acumen.’ 
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the Anapestic, and the latter with 
regard to the Ictus Metricus of the 
Iambic verse. Nor, lastly, would 
Heath, Tyrwhitt, and Hermann have 
paid such attention as they did to the 
Antistrophic measures, had they not 
seen how dexterously Bentley had ap- 
plied the gloss of Hesychius, ’A@éras 
abéopos, ov ovyxaratebempevas, Aio- 
Xvdos Tpopnbci Secpwory, (v. 156), to 
the correction of a passage, corrupted 
by a word at variance with the cor- 
responding verse of the strophe. 

In like manner, Hermann was led 
by Bentley’s ‘Schediaoma de Metris 
Terentianis,’ and his remarks on the 
Bacchiacs of Plautus, first published 
in his posthumous notes upon the 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, to 
examine more carefully, than he per- 
haps would otherwise have done, the 
Plautinos numeros; which are now 
better understood by the Paganini 
amongst the learned than they were 
by Horace himself, the first fiddler of 
his day; whose ear was accustomed 
rather to the twang of the lyre, than 
the too-too of the flute; and who 
would have been puzzled to beat time 
to an Eupolidean or Sotadean poly- 
schematic verse, quite as much as a 
Porson prize-man at Cambridge is 
with one of the hundred forms of 
double dochmiacs to be found in 
Seidler’s two volumes upon a single 
species of dramatic verse. 

The services done to Greek and 
Latin literature by the ingenious and 
bold inquiries of Bentley, not over 
old but unexplored ground, are not, 
however, to poetry alone. Since it is 
more than probable that, while Dawes 
was investigating the metrical laws 


of the comic stage of Athens, he was 
led to the discovery of the Syntac- 
tical rules of the language in general, 
and especially of the Attic dialect. 
For he could scarcely fail to perceive 
that the exceptions to the metrical 
laws were such as presented anoma- 
lies also in the Syntactical rules ; thus 
at the very moment when he was 
forging his weapons to wound the 
fame of Bentley, as one unacquainted 
with the very first laws of Grammar, 
the proper meaning and use of the 
Optative and Subjunctive Moods, he 
was totally unconscious that his very 
materials were obtained from the ar- 
mouty of his opponent. 

Another and no trifling good to 
classical literature, arising from the 
attention paid by Bentley to metre, is 
the detection of numerous fragments 
of lyric and dramatic poetry,’ espe- 
cially the latter, in the writers of 
prose. On the splendid discoveries 
made by Valckenaer in his Diatribe, 
and by Porson in the celebrated note 
on the Medea, this is not the place 
to enlarge. Suffice it to say, that 


. the principles laid down by both have 


been carried out to some extent by 
Mr. G. Burges in his editions of the 
Supplices, Eumenides, and Prome- 
theus of Aischylus, and the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles; and that much more 
may still be done on this point by 
reading with an attentive eye and 
musical ear, Plato, Plutarch, Pausa- 
nias, and even the anti-poetical Aris- 
totle himself, to say nothing of the 
whole body of grammarians and lex- 
icographers.® 


(To be continued.) 





7 This was the peculiar feature of Bentley’s ‘ Emendationes in Menandrum ;’ on 








which Mr. Coleridge well observes that the precise determination of the rules and 
licences of the ancient dramatic measures, which has guided conjecture to certainty, 
and enabled the commentator to discern the just outline of an original picture through 
the successive coatings of false colour, was in the days of Grotius utterly unknown; 
and whatever is now known is owing to Bentley; for he first pointed out whatever 
was wanted, and where it was to be obtained. 

8 Of these the first and foremost is Julius Pollux. Of the Onomasticon, whatever 
may be the value set upon it by Bentley and other Grecians familiar with it, Mr. 
Coleridge says, of course not without a cursory glance at it, that ‘it is a compara- 
tively recent production, and may take rank somewhere between Captain Grose and 
Dr. Kitchener; that its principal value depends upon the fragments of Greek comedy, 
with which it abounds ; that it was edited by Tiberius Hemsterhuis, when he was only 
eighteen years old; to whom Bentley wrote two letters containing his emendations 
of the comic fragments found so abundantly in the last book, and on the correction 
of which the juvenile Tiberius prided himself; and that these letters, instead of ap- 
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The Architectural Magazine. Conducted 
by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. Vols. 
III. and IV. Nos. 31 to 38. 


WE are happy to see the steady 
progress which this useful and excel- 
lent publication is making. It is not 
always that a periodical dedicated to 
a particular subject possesses sufficient 
interest to obtain for it that extended 
patronage which is necessary to sup- 
port a magazine, and the more especi- 
ally when the aid of pictorial embel- 
lishment is requisite, an addition which 
can only be furnished at a great ex- 
pense. 

The subjects embraced in the por- 
tion of the work which has been pub- 
lished since our last notice, compre- 
hend various essays on the theory and 
practice of architecture, as well as se- 
veral papers on the subject of the 
restoration of the new Houses of Par- 
liament ; the same ability is shewn in 
the composition of the essays, which 
nave distinguished those published in 
this Magazine from its commence- 
ment. 
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We were much pleased with the 
perusal of an article extracted from the 
North American Review, “‘ on the rise, 
progress, and present state of Archi- 
tecture in North America.”’ The writer 
possesses considerable knowledge of 
architecture, and we observe with a 
degree of pleasure the progress which is 
making in the United States in the Go- 
thic style. However humble, from this 
critic’s account, the early attempts in 
this style appear to, be, it is pleasing 
to see that a strong feeling exists in 
favour of this description of Architec- 
ture: and it is the more commendable, 
as it is to the architects an exotic style, 
and a knowledge of it is probably only 
obtained through the medium of repre- 
sentations. We congratulate the Ame- 
ricans on this instance of good feeling, 
and we hope they will adopt the style 
in all their churches. The facility 
of intercourse between the new and 
old countries affords a fine opportunity 
of studying the best examples, and we 
hope to hear that ‘their architects are 
in the habit of visiting England to 





pearing in their proper place in the work itself, were kept in the desk of Hemster- 
huis till his death, when they were published by Ruhnken at the end of his life of 
Hemsterhuis, whom he loved asa friend and admired as his master, ‘and whose 
Dutch name was Latinized by Bentley into Hemsterhusius, and thus made to approx- 
imate to the sonorous majesty of Roman nomenclature, as his tattoed highness of 
the Sandwich Islands in a naval uniform coat and breeches did to the English court 
dress.’ Now to this mass of flippancy we beg leave to reply in sober sadness, that 
Julius Pollux is thought to have been contemporary with Lucian, and ridiculed by 
him; that, though Hermann and his clever pupil Fritzsche have asserted that Pollux 
knew nothing of Greek, it will require more talent than both possess unitedly 
to prove the assertion: that, though the young Tiberius might pride himself on the 
correction of the comic fragments, yet that he outlived all his vanity, and became 
afterwards as remarkable for his modesty as for his extensive erudition;—that the 
letters of Bentley were so far from being kept back through the fear of verifying the 
dictum of Horace—‘ Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pregravat artes Infra se positas,’ that 
Hemsterhuis used to appeal to them as proofs of Bentley’s powers, and the grounds 
of his veneration for the writer; and thus showed that, though there may have been 
men, who, says Mr. Coleridge, would have burnt them, Tiberius Hemsterhusius was 
a scholar of too high feeling to destroy such precious documents merely because his 
personal vanity had been wounded. A plagiarist, such as Valirt, Faorillo, Meineke, 
and others equally notorious, might have passed them off as their own, and have de- 
stroyed the originals. But even that would have been a dangerous step, since there 
could be no certainty that the writer had not kept copies of them, as Bentley did of 
the letters he wrote to Kuster, containing his emendations on the Plutus and Nubes 
of Aristophanes ; the rough draft of which is still preserved in the British Museum, 
and attached to the copy of the Basil Aristophanes; from the margin of which Mr. 
George Burges first published Bentley’s notes on the remaining plays. Lastly, as 


Mr. C. seems, like a Stultz, to have a soul above buttons, will he explain to us—Why, 
if an English court-dress be the beau ideal in costume, does no painter or sculptor 
adopt it, but on compulsion, for fear of raising in after-times a laugh at its grotesque- 
ness? and why Hemsterhuis could not be Latinized into Hemsterhusius, just as Ta- 
citus made the Latin Herthus out of the old German Erth, similar to the English 
Earth, but corrupted by the modern Germans into Hrd ? 








| 
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°btain this knowledge, as our stu- 
dents travel to Greece and Italy to 
make themselves acquainted with the 
classical styles. 

The warming and ventilation of 
large rooms and public offices, has 
lately occupied a large share of the 
attention of scientific men. Hitherto 
such subjects have been left entirely to 
the consideration of the mere trades- 
man who was employed to construct 
the apparatus used for the purposes of 
obtaining artificial heat ; who in gene- 
ral was a person who knew very little 
beyond his own business, and who 
was not likely to possess sufficient 
education to be able to treat the matter 
scientifically. The danger to the health 
of those persons, clerks in public 
offices, &c. who have to suffer the 
misery of sitting in a room warmed by 
air passing through heated tubes of 
iron, is far greater than many will be 
led to imagine, or than we even con- 
templated until we read Dr. Ure’s 
essay in the Architectural Magazine 
for the present month. The learned 
author was led into the consideration 
of the question by inquiries instituted 
by authority, into the causes of the ill 
health which afflicted in common all 
the clerks in the Custom House. It 
would be scarcely credited that the 
hot air, forced (and that too in a most 
unscientific manner) into the Long 
Room in the Custom House, was at a 
temperature of 90 degrees upon the 7th 
of January, and on the 11th of the 
same month as high as 110 degrees, 
but this is perfectly cool when com- 
pared to the Examiner’s Room, where 
the air ‘‘ comes with an ardent blast of 
fury 170°, not unlike the simoom of the 
Desert, as described by travellers.” 
The consequences of sitting all day in 
such an atmosphere having proved ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the health of 
persons so situated, the Doctor was, 
in consequence, directed to make in- 
quiries, and the result is given in this 
paper, which contains suggestions for 
a better system of warming and ven- 
tilating the apartments in question, 
than that which is now pursued. 

To the credit of the owners of the 
Manchester manufactories, a very im- 
proved system of ventilation has been 
adopted there, which has been the 
result of a series of careful and well- 
conducted experiments. We hope that 
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the Metropolis will not remain in the 
rear of a provincial town, in the acqui- 
sition of the best information upon so 
important a subject. 

The insertion of papers like the pre- 
sent is creditable to the character of 
Mr. Loudon’s Magazine, which we 
hope to see increasing in circulation 
with the completion of each volume. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Duncannon, First Commissioner 
of his Majesty’s Woods, Works, &c, 
in explanation of the proceedings of 
the Architects, Competitors for build- 
ing the new Houses of Parliament, 
who petitioned for an examination of 
the propriety of the selection made by 
the Commissioners, &c. By Thomas 
Hopper. 4fo. 1837. 


THE unsuccessful competitors for 
building the New Parliament Houses, 
it will be recollected, petitioned the 
House of Commons for an investiga- 
tion into the accuracy of the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to decide 
on the Plans. 

The result of the application was, 
that the House of Commons declined 
to listen to the prayer of the petition ; 
and the petitioners, as might be ex- 
pected from the tone and temper of 
their proceedings, were not satisfied 
with the decision. 

The author of this Letter, one of the 
competitors, has published the present 
pamphlet, partly with a view of excul- 
pating himself and his professional 
coadjutors from the general charges 
of “ indecorous and unprofessional 
conduct,” and the particular one of 
“hunting Mr. Barry,” (this is Mr. 
Hopper’s own phrase,) and with the 
further object of shewing that Mr. 
Barry’s design ought to have been re- 
jected on the ground of his having 
omitted to comply with some material 
parts of the instructions given to the 
competitors. 

How far Mr. Hopper has succeeded 
in establishing his first object, will, we 
fear, depend so much on the feelings 
and temper with which his pamphlet 
may be read, that we do not apprehend 
any opinion of ours could be received 
with much weight. We must confess 
that we do not admire the style of in- 
sinuation adopted in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners, If the 
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architects could establish by evidence 
the fact that the design of Mr. Barry 
was known to the Commissioners, and 
had been seen by them prior to the 
competition, they may still petition 
Parliament, and without a question 
their petition would be attended to: if 
they cannot establish it, it is ex- 
tremely illiberal to raise insinuations of 
unfair conduct. Nor is the charge 
confined to Mr. Barry’s design; the 
Commissioners have given equal of- 
fence to the unsuccessful candidates by 
awarding a second prize to Mr. Buck- 
ler, which has occasioned another 
charge, or rather insinuation of unfair- 
ness. This design, Mr. Hopper states, 
might have been known by Mr. Buck- 
ler’s rebus, ‘‘a buckle with the R 
appended : the Commissioners describe 
it as an R alone. No rumour was 
circulated respecting Mr. Buckler, al- 
though it was known that he had been 
engaged in making drawings for the 
honourable member for Tewkesbury.” 

This is a specimen of the style in 
which the competitors have brought 
forward their charges, and we regret 
that members of a liberal profession 
should have pursued a course so unfair. 

The material part of the present 
pamphlet is that in which the author 
points out various deviations in Mr. 
Barry’s plan from the instructions 
issued by the Commissioners. The 
most important charge is, that suffi- 
cient space is not provided for the 
number of members of the House of 
Commons which the instructions re- 
quired. ‘‘ Sitting room was to be pro- 
vided for 655 members, and Mr. Barry,” 
it is said, ‘‘ has only provided accom- 
modation for 538 members.” This 
appears to be acharge of some import- 
ance, and it at present appears to be 
unanswered, 

Our opinion is, that an open compe- 
tition for every work, would be the 
surest means of improving the national 
taste, and raising our public edifices to 
a level with those of foreign countries; 
but if the Government of the country 
should decide on an opposite course 
on any future occasion, it will, we 
think, be mainly attributable to the 
proceedings of the architects in the 
present instance. Whether this will 
be beneficial or injurious to the inte- 
rests of the~profession, may form a 
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subject for the future exercise of Mr. 
Hopper’s pen. 


A popular Treatise on the Warming and 
Ventilation of Buildings, showing the 
Advantages of theimproved System of 
Heated Water Circulation. ByC.J. 
Richardson, Architect. 8vo. 1837. 


THERE is a double object to be 
attained in the construction of any 
perfect apparatus which may be applied 
to the purposes of warming the interior 
of any building. It must not only in- 
troduce and disperse a volume of 
heated Air, but it has also to furnish a 
due supply of the pure atmospheric 
fluid, for the purposes of salubrious 
respiration and the preservation of the 
health of the inmates. 

The three methods at present in use 
for warming buildings, are the follow- 
ing :-— 

Atmospheric air heated by hot iron 
plates in stoves. 

Ditto, ditto, by the circulation of 
steam in iron pipes. 

Ditto, ditto, by the circulation of hot 
water in iron pipes. 

Mr. Richardson prefers the latter 
system. He shews that the heated iron 
used in the first method tends to de- 
prive the air of its oxygen, and thus 
renders it unfit for the purposes of re- 
spiration, To the application of steam 
to the same purpose many objections 
are raised; and the balance of argu- 
ment is decidedly in favour of the warm 
water. The author particularly re- 
commends the apparatus invented by 
Mr. Perkins, which he shews is not 
only calculated to generate most effec- 
tually and efficaciously the necessary 
supply of heated air, but is also appli- 
cable in an equally efficient manner to 
the purposes of ventilation. 

The volume is illustrated with 18 
plates, explaining the nature of va- 
rious inventions, and showing their 
application to various buildings. One 
of the plates elucidates the elaborate 
system adopted at the temporary House 
of Commons, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Reid. 

To ail persons who are interested in 
the erection of buildings, public or pri- 
vate, we earnestly recommend the pe- 
rusal of this work. It contains much 


valuable information, which can be 
3U 
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gained from no other source. The 
paramount importance of a subject so 
intimately connected with the health 
and comfort of a large portion of man- 
kind, is a sufficient reason for awaken- 
ing the attention of men of science to 
a subject which has hitherto been left 
entirely to the guidance of the judg- 
ment of the mechanic. In future we 
hope that the experience and judgment 
of gentlemen who, like our author, 
have scientifically examined the sub- 
ject, will be called into action, and 
then there may be reason to hope that 
the evils which are so prominent in 
the old systems will be adequately 
remedied. 


History of England ; continued by the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes. Vol. XXI. 

THIS volume opens with a history 
of the Burmese War, in which the 
principal facts are told with clearness 
and accuracy. The main events that 
follow are, Mr. Canning’s Adminis- 
tration, its policy, and his death: the 
Emancipation bill; Death of George 
IV. and the passing of the Reform bill. 
In the brief space of so small a volume, 
it cannot be presumed that either the 
circumstances that attend great and 
leading events are detailed with the 
fullness that will gratify curiosity or 
produce conviction ; that of course be- 
ing adefect in all abridgments : what 
reasonably can be expected is—impar- 
tiality, fidelity, and knowledge of the 
subject. Occasionally the present 
author drops from the dignity of the 
historical style, to the levity of the 
pamphleteer ; and there are occasional 
errors in the facts narrated. We shall 
give, as aspecimen of the author’s style 
and reasoning, his reflections on the 
Reform bill : 


‘‘Thus was brought to a conclusion an 
experiment pregnant with the most im- 
portant consequences :—an experiment, 
indeed, which shook the fabric of the 
Constitution to its very foundation, and 
which would probably have shattered to 
pieces any other in the world: in our 
own, there happily exists a wonderful 
power of adapting itself to alterations. 
But all reflecting persons must confess 
that we have gone to the utmost limit of 
organic change, and every patriotic re- 
former must be content with what he has 
now obtained. Universal Suffrage, An- 
nual Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot, 
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would inevitably plunge us down that 
gulf in which so many republics have al- 
ready perished: at present we need not 
despair of safety, while sound sense and 
good principles pervade the bulk of our 
community. Encouragement also springs 
up in the mind which considers that the 
reform of our Constitution arose not from 
any sudden impulse, or outrageous vio- 
lence, from civil contests in our streets, 
or the deposition of a monarch ; but from 
long agitation of the question; from the 
growth of new interests, and from a fresh 
distribution of wealth and intelligence: 
for, while our upper ranks reposed in their 
country mansions, or enjoyed their own 
exclusive society in the metropolis, the 
mercantile, manufacturing, and monied 
classes were growing up with a rapidity 
which no one could foresee ; and itis cer- 
tain that the Constitution could not have 
been maintained without admitting them 
into its privileges. How, indeed, could 
the frame of society shift under our feet 
without occasioning a shock to our politi- 
cal constitution? Change, indeed, was 
strenuously opposed; but the moderate 
portion of those who strove to prevent it, 
contented themselves with the artifices of 
delay or discussion—a dexterous use of 
that influence which arises from rank, 
property, or station. It was only a small 
knot of insane politicians who thought of 
preserving every ancient form of the Con- 
stitution by force, or of altering the suc- 
cession, and establishing a military des- 
potism by the aid of Orange Associations. 
Opposition was however vain; the bill 
became law; and every prudent person 
will now see the prudence of yielding obe- 
dience to its enactments. Of all the 
statesmen who resisted this measure, none 
has yet entered so fully into its spirit—no 
one has perceived so clearly the necessity 
of directing its influence by fair and con- 
stitutional means, rather than attempting 
violently to counteract its object, or alter 
its provisions, as Sir Robert Peel. That 
acute statesman well knows that if any 
institution be altered, not by accident or 
violence, but by a series of events giving 
rise to a general conviction of the neces- 
sity of alteration, it can never be re- 
established in its previous state. Accord- 
ingly he has anxiously endeavoured, on 
various occasions, to prevent unnecessary 
collisions, and to promote a cordial union 
between the higher classes, and those into 
whose hands the principal share of politi- 
cal power has now passed. Indeed, with- 
out such an union, what shall be found 
to counteract the schemes of democratic 
ambition ?’’ 
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Life of Kiny Henry the Eighth, founded 
on Authentic and Original Documents, 
some of them not before published. By 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esg. (Edinb. 
Cabinet Library.) Edinb. 8vo, 1837, 
pp. 470. 


THIS book has very much disap- 
pointed, we had almost said annoyed, 
us. Mr. Tytler’s previous reputation; 
the searches he has recently been mak- 
ing atthe State Paper Office ; the ‘‘ Au- 
thentic and Original” of the title page; 
and the general character of the series 
of works in which it is published—led 
us to anticipate something better, or, 
at any event, not worse, than the ordi- 
nary run of such publications. Our 
anticipations have not been realised. 

An inquiry into the authorities upon 
which this volume is principally found- 
ed; into the manner in which its au- 
thorities are quoted or referred to; 
into its general accuracy, either as to 
facts or reasoning ; or, into the degree 
of historical and antiquarian know- 
ledge it displays—would bring to light 
many extraordinary passages, but we 
will not adopt such a course, however 
tempting. We will not yet believe 
that Mr. Tytler’s powers are to be 
estimated by the work before us; and 
will therefore beg of him, and that in 
the most friendly spirit, not again to 
place himself before the public in atti- 
tudes so preposterous for a man of 
ability, as those in which he has in- 
dulged upon his last two appearances.* 

The reign of Henry the Eighth is 
one of those periods which cannot fail 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the histo- 
rian. Within those eight and thirty 
years were crowded a succession of 
events, the importance of which has 
scarcely ever been equalled in Euro- 
pean history. Every year had its pa- 
geant or its tragedy, and often both. 
Every incident brought forth some 
actor, whose history is ample enough 
to fill volumes. Where can we find 
persons whose lives are more interest- 





* Whilst we are writing we have re- 
ceived from our bookseller vol. v1. of the 
History of Scotland. We do not of course 
allude to that, but to the Life of Henry 
the Eighth and its predecessor. Any one 
who wishes to form a catalogue raisonné 
of Mr. Tytler’s works, will have no diffi- 
culty in discovering what that word ‘ pre- 
decessor’ means. 
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ing, or are calculated to teach more 
striking moral lessons than those of 
Henry himself; of Catharine; Anne 
Boleyn ; Catharine Howard ; Wolsey; 
More; Cranmer; Cromwell; Surrey; 
Pole? Where events whose national 
importance can be paralleled with the 
criminal and legislative proceedings of 
that reign? whose splendour can be 
matched against the Cloth of Gold? 
or whose abiding consequences may 
be compared with those which have 
ensued from the dissolution of the 
monasteries; the transfer of the su- 
premacy; and the translation of the 
Bible? Not only are the consequences 
of these events in daily operation 
around us, but the very feelings which 
they excited at the first still continue 
to exist. In the pages of our histo- 
rians we find Anne Boleyn to be guilty, 
or innocent; the suppression of the 
monasteries to be a glory, or a shame; 
Cranmer to be a time-serving hypo- 
crite, or a holy patriot; and More to 
be a glorious martyr, or a persecutor 
overtaken at the last by a just Provi- 
dence, which “‘ returned the poisoned 
chalice to his own lips ;” not accord- 
ing to the balance of evidence, or pro- 
babilities, but, as the writer’s mind 
happens to be swayed by the preju- 
dices of Catholic or Protestant, Epis- 
copalian or Presbyterian. The extent 
to which these prepossessions are car- 
ried, is singularly proved by the man- 
ner in which they are brought to bear 
upon the small portions of new evidence 
which are from time to time discovered 
by inquirers. Mr. Tytler’s book would 
furnish us with many instances, but 
one will suffice. 

The received opinion has been, that 
Henry’s jealousy of Anne Boleyn first 
exhibited itself at a joust held at Green- 
wich, on May Day, 1536, when the 
queen’s handkerchief, which she had 
dropped into the course, was picked up 
and used very unceremoniously by Sir 
Henry Norris. Mr. Tytler, however, 
tells us that seven days before this 
event, ‘* on the 24th April, 1536, « 
royal commission was issued, which di- 
rected certain peers and judges to insti- 
tute an inquiry into her conduct. This, 
however,”’ he adds, ‘‘ was either kept 
profoundly secret, or, if suspected, did 
not prevent her from appearing in 
public with the state and honours due 
to her rank.” Mr. Tytler does not 
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give any authority for this assertion, 
and the question we ask is—Was any 
commission issued for the purpose de- 
scribed or not? Upon turning to Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History, which is 
Mr. Tytler’s frequent reference for 
facts, the same circumstance will be 
found stated, with the addition that 
Thomas Earl of Wiltshire, the queen’s 
father, was one of the commissioners. 
Sir James gives the credit of the recent 
discovery of this commission to Mr. 
Turner, and refers his readers to that 
author for an abridgment of the Re- 
cord of this document, the contents of 
which would, he states, ‘‘ offend every 
modest eye, even through a Latin me- 
dium.”’—(Mackintosh’s England, 11. 
193.) Mr. Turner states, ‘‘ That the 
May Day perturbation was mere public 
scenery, and that her arrest had been 
determined upon at least a week before, 
is proved by a special commission hav- 
ing been made out and signed on the 
25th April, to various noblemen and 
judges to begin the investigation of the 
affair.”’—(Turner’s England, x. 443.) 

Mr. Turner adds in a note, “ after 
many searches for some legal docu- 
ments about this trial, 1 found an ex- 
tract of this Commission among the 
Birch MSS. in the British Museum, 
No. 4293,” and he further mentions 
its date, and the persons to whom it 
is addressed. There is, it will be per- 
ceived, a slight discrepancy between 
the date given by Mr. Turner and his 
followers, but that is not of much mo- 
ment. The main point is, was this a 
Commission ‘‘ to begin the investiga- 
tion of the affair,”? as Mr. Turner has 
it; ‘‘to enquire into her alleged mis- 
deeds,”’ as represented by Sir James 
Mackintosh ; to institute an inquiry 
into her conduct,” according to the 
phraseology of Mr. Tytler? Our read- 
ers may judge for themselves—for here 
it is; and let not the most sensitive 
amongst them be alarmed by the de- 
scription of it given by Sir James 
Mackintosh, for a more modest, harm- 
less document never existed : 


“« Henricus Octavus Dei gratia Angl’ et 
Franc’ Rex, fidei defensor, &c. Thome 
Audeley Militi, Cancellario Angl’, pre- 
clarissimisq’ consanguineis suis Thome 
Duci Norff’, Carolo Duci Suff’, ac cha- 
rissimis consanguineis suis Joh’i Comiti 
Oxon’, Rad’o Comiti Westm’!’, Thome 
Comiti Wiltes’, Rob’to Comiti Sussex, 
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necnon dil’e’is et fidelibus suis Will’o 
D’no Sands, Thome Crumwell armig’ 
primario Secretario suo, Will’o Fitz 
Jamys Militi, Will’o Paulett Militi, Joh’i 
Fitz Jamys Militi, Joh’i Baldwyn Militi, 
Ric’d’ Lyster Militi, Joh’i Porte Militi, 
Joh’i Spelman Militi, Waltero Luke Mi- 
liti, Antonio Fitzherbert Militi, Thome 
Inglefeld Militi, et Will’o Shelley Militi, 
salutem ; Teste meipso apud Westm’ 
vicesimo quart’ die Aprilis anno regni 
nostri vicesimo octavo,’’ &c. 


Now what does all this amount to? 
Simply, that on the 24th day of April, 
in the 28th year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. a document of some description 
or other, probably a Commission, was 
directed to Sir Thomas Audeley and 
others, which ran in the King’s name, 
which began ‘‘ Greeting,”’ and ended 
“Witness myself at Westminster.” 
But as to its purpose, its connection 
or want of connection with Ann Bo- 
leyn, its indication of a concealed de- 
termination to arrest her, its proof that 
the May-day perturbation was mere 
‘public scenery,’ all that is entirely 
baseless and visionary, without any 
shadow of foundation whatever, ex- 
cept in the minds of Mr. Turner and 
the other gentlemen whose histories 
are ‘‘ founded upon Authentic and 
Original Documents, some of them not 
before published.” The real fact is, 
that worthy Mr. Turner, hunting 
about at the Museum, stumbled upon 
a note of this Commission, if it was a 
Commission, written in a modern 
hand upon the same sheet of paper 
with what is apparently a copy of part 
of the indictment against Anne Boleyn. 
This juxta-position misled the good 
man, and his own active and fertile 
imagination supplied the rest. He 
was anxious to defend Ann Boleyn; 
his ingenuity supplied various infer- 
ences from this Commission which he 
thought favourable to her, and he 
never paused to inquire how far the 
document itself would support them. 
The other gentlemen are too chivalrous 
in Anne’s support to forego any thing 
ever advanced on her behalf. But 
how, it will be asked, came Sir James 
Mackintosh to give this luckless Com- 
mission so bad a name? Thus,—Mr. 
Turner, it has been seen, connects the 
Commission and the indictment ; Sir 
James confounds them, and applies to 
the former a description only applic- 
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able to the latter. Thus error is per- 
petuated and enlarged! If we could 
stain our pages with the indictment 
itself, it would be seen that there the 
mistakes of Mr. Turner are even more 
extraordinary, and the copying of his 
followers equally servile. Any one 
who chooses to turn to Mr. Turner’s 
statement, will do well to contrast his 
assertions and inferences with the 
fact that all the offences are charged 
to have been committed not only on 
the days which he mentions, but 
** diversis aliis diebus et vicibus antea et 
postea.”’ The immodest character of 
the document ought not to be made a 
reason for mis-stating its contents, 
either for or against Anne Boleyn. 

Mr. Tytler, in his notice of Catha- 
rine Howard, brings forward a new 
charge against Henry and Cranmer, 
which it will be as well to nip in the 
bud, for Cranmer’s advocates are so 
needlessly sensitive, that if it be not 
smothered at once we shall have a de- 
luge of volumes upon the subject. 
Mr. Tytler says, that Catharine How- 
ard was induced by Cranmer to make 
a complete disclosure of her guilt, un- 
der a solemn promise of mercy, which 
promise was not kept. (Tytler, p. 435.) 
‘These particulars, which,”’ he says, 
“are new in the domestic history of 
this monarch, although they do not 
in any degree exculpate the Queen, 
place Cranmer and his Sovereign in a 
situation that requires explanation.” 
(Ibid.) The authority for these new 
particulars is to be found in the volume 
of State Papers recently published un- 
der the Royal Commission, vol. I. 
p. 689, and the facts seem to stand 
thus :—The first intimation given to 
Cranmer, and by him to the King, re- 
ferred to the Queen’s ante-nuptial ir- 
regularities. She was examined by 
Cranmer upon that subject, and with 
a direct view to establish such a pre- 
contract between her and Dereham as 
might have been made the foundation 
of a divorce. 

To induce her to give full informa- 
tion upon that point she was promised 
mercy ; that is, pardon of those trans- 
gressions of which she was then 
known to have been guilty. Her exa- 
mination, which was apparently in- 
closed to the King in the letter pub- 
lished in the State Papers, has been 
published by Burnet. (Reform. III. 
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pt. ii. 195, ed. 1825), and it may 
therefore be seen that it refers en tirely 
to transactions before her mar riage. 
In the end, either the pre-con tract 
with Dereham failed, or whilst the 
inquiry upon that subject was pro- 
ceeding, suspicion began to arise that 
her post-nuptial conduct was equally 
bad, and the pre-contract was on that 
account abandoned. At any event, a 
new inquiry was instituted, and ter- 
minated in results which are well 
known. Her post-nuptial transgres- 
sions alone are made the foundation 
of the Act of Attainder (33 H. VIII. 
cap. 21) and they, it is evident, were 
not contemplated in the mercy held 
out to her by Cranmer, nor were they 
included, or referred to, in the exa- 
mination to which she submitted at 
the time that mercy was promised to 
her. Cranmer could only offer her 
a condonation of ante-nuptial offences, 
for they alone were at that time known 
or suspected. Mr. Tytler has fallen 
into error in consequence of not hav- 
ing perceived the distinction between 
her offences before and after mar- 
riage. 

When we next meet Mr. Tytler it 
will give us great pleasure to speak 
more favourably of his labours. 





Early English Poetry, edited by Tho- 
mas Wright, Esq. B.A. in black 
letter, with Prefaces and Notes, Four 
Parts. 1. The Turnament of Tot- 
tenham, with the Feest. 2. The Nut- 
browne Maid. 3. The Tale of the 
Basin, and that of the Frere and the 
Boy. 4. Songs and Carols.—4 vols. 
square 12mo. 1836. Pickering. 


Mr. Pickering’s beautiful editions 
of our English Poets, whether specifi- 
cally arranged under the head of Al- 
dines, or simply marked by the Aldine 
Anchor, are always welcome to us ; 
but he has seldom sent us such gems 
of typography and binding as the four 
little volumes which we now notice, 
with their old-fashioned black-letter 
text, and their fanciful outline wood- 
cuts,—the latter being fac-similes from 
ancient illuminations. In the prefaces 
and notes Mr. Wright has displayed 
no ordinary learning and acuteness : 
and we are glad to find that he has 
turned his attention to one very im- 
portant point,—that of fixing, as 
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nearly as can be done in the present 
state of our knowledge on this subject, 
the dialect of the different manuscripts 
from which he has printed. 

We believe it to be contemplated, 
if these four volumes are successful, 
to continue them, so as to form a 
series of pieces illustrative of our lite- 
rature and language during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
earliest of the poems now published 
are, the Turnament of Tottenham, 
printed for the first time from the MS. 
(now at Cambridge) which was used 
by Bedwell; its sequel, the Feest; 
and the Tale of the Basin, which was 
inserted by Hartshorne in his execrably 
incorrect collection of Metrical Tales. 
Next in date comes the story of the 
Frere and the Boy, now first given 
from a Cambridge MS. in a very 
quaint and broad dialect. Then we 
have the curious collection of Songs 
and Carols from the Sloane MS.; and 
lastly, the deservedly admired ballad 
of the Nut-browne Maid reprinted 
from the earliest known edition. 

Of the Songs and Ballads the sub- 
joined religious effusion is a speci- 
men : 


Lestenyt lordyngs bothe elde and zynge 
How this rose began to sprynge, 
Swych a rose to myn lykynge 

In al this world ne knowe I non. 

The aungil cam fro heuene tour 
To grete Marye with gret honour, 
And seyde che shuld bere the flour 

That shulde breke the fynds bond. 
The flour sprong in heye Bedlem 
That is bothe bryzt and schen, 

The rose is Mary heuenes qwyn, 

Out of here bosum the blosme sprong. 
The ferste braunche is ful of myzt 
That sprong on crystemesse nyzt, 

The sterre schon ouer Bedlem bryzt, 

That is bothe brod and long. 

The secunde braunche sprong to helle 
The fendys power down to felle, 
Ther-in myzt non sowle dwlle ; 

Blyssid be the tyme the rose sprong. 
The thredde branche is good and swote, 
It sprang to heuene crop and rote, 
Ther-in to dwellyn and ben our bote, 

Euery day it schewith in prysts hond. 
Prey we to here with gret honour, 

Che that bar the blyssid flowr, 
Che be our helpe and our socour, 

And schyd vs fro the fynds bond. 


The notes are interspersed with 
scraps of antiquarianism and _ philo- 
logy, conveyed in a pleasing and po- 
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pular form. Those on the Feest treat 
us with some choice early receipts in 
English cookery. Of the philology we 
give the following as a sample, from 
the notes on the Songs and Carols. 
Many English philologists have con- 
sidered the expression me thinks as an 
ungrammatical barbarism. ‘In Saxon 
there were two verbs, one neuter, 
bincan, making its preterite buhte, to 
seem, the other transitive, bencan, mak.- 
ing its preterite bohte, fo think. Our 
think is the representative of the latter, 
except in the phrase me thinks, which is 
preserved from the Middle English, 
and which is composed of a verb in 
the third person sing. (the Saxon 
binced), with a dative of the pronoun. 
Literally translated, it is,—it seems to 
me.”? 

The following is the interesting illus- 
tration of the motto to the first Song : 





‘* Now be-thing the yentil man, 
Hou Adam dalf and Eve span. 
“This proverb, more commonly given 
thus : 
When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the Gentleman ? 


was common to most of our western 
counties during the middle ages. It was 
the well-known motto of the English 
rebels of the fourteenth century. Holin- 
shed, speaking of the troubles in the 
reign of Richard II. and of the rebel 
priest, John Ball, says: ‘ When all the 
prisons were broken up, and the prison- 
ers set at libertie, he being therefore so 
delivered, followed them, and at Black- 
heath, when the greatest multitude was 
there got togither (as some write) he made 
a sermon, taking this saieng or common 
proverbe for his theame, whereupon to 
intreat, 
When Adam delv’d and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

and so continueing his sermon, went 
about to proove by the words of that pro- 
verbe, that from the beginning all men 
by nature were created alike, and that 
bondage or servitude came in by unjust 
oppression of naughtie men.’ 


~ 
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‘The German proverb is given by 

Agricola thus : 

So Adam reutte, vnd Evaspan 

Wer was da ein eddelman ? 
Agric. Prov. No. 264, where there is 
as good a sermon on the subject as was 
ever made by John Ball. See, also, the 
collection by Gruter. 

‘‘ The same proverb occurs amongst a 
MS. collection of popular sayings in Latin 
leonines, in the Brit. Mus. translated 
thus : 

Quum vanga quadam tellurem foderit 

Adam, 
Et Eva nens fuerat, quis generosus erat ? 

‘“‘T have never seen the proverb in 
French ; but in a Norman manuscript of 
the thirteenth century in the British 
Museum is the pictorial illustration of it 
which forms the vignette ” at the head of 
this note. 





Christian Theology, by John Goodwin, 
Selected by Samuel Dunn.— We are 
obliged to Mr. Dunn for giving to us, in 
a cheap and commodious form, some of 
the best of these treatises of Goodwin, 
which were not controversial; and for 
making some volumes of scarcity ac- 
cessible to the general reader. A short 
but satisfactory biography of the writer 
is prefixed. It is not to be expected 
that the entire works of this author will 
ever again be in request; therefore this 
“« Selection’? by Mr. Dunn will enable the 
religious reader to satisfy himself of Good- 
win’s talent and piety ;—while the more 
curious theologian and scholar may be 
led to a closer intimacy with his longer 
publications. It will be recollected that 
Goodwin’s name is joined in history in- 
dissolubly with that of John Milton: both 
had the honour or disgrace of having 
their works burned by the hands of the 
common hangman; Milton had suffered 
cremation before; but Goodwin was turned 
out of his vicarage, and died in the year 
of the plague, 1665. 





Sacred Pneumatology, or the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, by the 
Rev. J. Wilson.—We have read this volume 
with pleasure, and recommend it as a 


faithful and just exposition of the doc-° 


trine of the Holy Spirit, as given to us 
in Scripture. It is full and complete, and 
the practical necessity of possessing cor- 
rect notions on this mysterious subject, 
is not only forcibly urged in one dis- 
course, but, asit ought, pervades the spirit 
of the whole volume. We hope it may 
be of service in awakening some of our 
sectarian brethren to the sense of the 
errors of their heretical opinions: and by 
preserving those who have not erred, in 
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the rectitude of their opinion, and the 
soundness of that belief in which the 
Church has bred them up. 





Essays on the History of Painting, by 
Mrs. Calcott, 1836.—This is a pleasing 
volume, imparting much information on 
the art of painting in Egypt, Greece, and 
Ancient Italy. The chapter on the co- 
lours used by the ancients is highly in- 
teresting, and it is given in full and tech- 
nical detail. We shall expect to receive 
much pleasure from the next volume, 
which will bring the history of the art 
into modern times, and cast us among 
pictures which exist, and which we can 
compare with the criticism; for we con- 
fess, to read of ancient painters and paint- 
ing, as we have done, without a possi- 
bility of seeing a specimen of their art, 
has always been more a labour of duty 
than love. But to hear the wife of Mr. 
Calcott expatiate on Claude, and Titian, 
and Poussin, will be indeed drinking the 
waters of inspiration at the fountain head. 





The Anglo-Polish Harp. ByJ. Jones, 
Esq.—‘* Dumagh i shooma chak ust ?’?— 
‘Are your brains clear?’ exclaimed his 
Majesty of Persia to Sir John Malcolm— 
and we may ask ourselves whether our 
brains are clear, for not having before 
brought to notice Mr. Jones’s volume of 
the ‘‘ Anglo-Polish Harp??? The warm 
spirit of Liberty, and hatred of oppres- 
sion, which honourably distinguishes the 
volume, is supported by a sound poeti- 
cal feeling, which appears in varied forms 
of odes, elegies, &c. and in all we think 
successfully. We do not say that Mr. 
Jones’s poems are as carefully finished as 
they might be; we do not say that they 
have the daring bursts of genius, that 
brilliant flame which burst from the 
chariot-wheels as Byron shouted to his 
Parnassian steeds, and urged them on 
their career of glory; nor has he the x- 
therial touches of Wordsworth, to which 
the feelings of the heart respond, and 
Nature claims as her own ;—non cuivis 
homini, &c.—these gifts are not bestowed 
on all men; but Mr. Jones is a poet ; his 
odes are spirited, his sonnets elegant. 
His tragedy of ‘ Longinus’ we cannot so 
well judge, as we have only a few detached 
pieces of it in the volume; but whenever 
it comes before us entire, we will give it 
our best attention. Had we room, we 


would have corroborated and approved 
our praise by extracts; but as we have 
not, we recommend our readers to get the 
volume, and at once indulge their taste 
and improve their moral feelings by the 
perusal, 
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FINE ARTS. 


The collection of pictures which for- 
merly adorned the palace of the Elysée 
Bourbon has been recently sold by auc- 
tion at Paris, and produced 30,000/. 
Three years ago they were exhibited at 
the rooms of Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son, in London, and offered for sale by 
private contract. Eighteen only were 
then sold for about 6,400/., (see our 
Vol. II. p. 194,) and the remainder re- 


. turned to the French capital. 


Messrs. Christie and Manson were of- 
fered 40,0007. for the entire collection, 
which the agents of the Duchess de Berri 
unwisely refused. At the present sale: 
—The Breakfast, by Teniers, sold for 
24,500 francs — The celebrated Village 
Dance, by Ostade, 22,000—An Interior, 
by Terburg, 15,200—The Ghent Fair, 
by Teniers, 15,900— A Landscape, by 

obbema, 22,100 — Hawking, by Wou- 
vermans, 17,500—The Marriage of Cana, 
by Jan Steen, 13,500—The Three Cows, 
by Paul Potter, 12,100—A Portrait of 
Gerard Dow, by himself, 10,700— The 
Square at Amsterdam, by Vander Ley- 


den, 9,950—Landscape by Both, 9,150— 
Landscape, by Ruysdael and Berghem, 
8,000— The en sam by Wouvermans, 
7,500—The Return from Market, by the 
same artist, 6,730—-T he Philosophers, by 
Gerard Dow, 8,250— The White Horse, 
by Carl du Jardin, 7,555 — Flowers and 
Fruit, by Van Huysum, 7,100. 

Sir Francis Freeling’s collection of 
pictures was sold at Christie's on the 14th 
April. It was particularly rich in the 
best productions of our native artists. 
Etty’s Cleopatra embarking on the Cyd- 
nus was sold for 210 guineas; his Sa- 
brina for 53 guineas.— The Shrimpers, by 
Collins, 122 guineas.—A Market..boat on 
the Scheldt, by Stanfield, 170 guineas.— 
Wilkie’s inimitable Bagpiper (for which 
that artist received about 20 guineas) 
brought 111, and was the cheapest pic- 
ture, according to real value, sold on this 
occasion; the same sum was paid for 
Landseer’s Rat Hunting, and by the 
same purchaser, Mr. Vernon, who must 
now possess an English gallery of the very 
first order. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Some Account of the Lives of the 
Compilers of the Liturgy ; collected and 
arranged from the best Authorities: with 
notes and references. By the Rev. Joun 
A. Boster. 

History of the Inductive Sciences, from 
the earliest to the present times. By the 
Rev. W. Wuewet, M.A 

The Mechanical Euclid; containing 
the elements of Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics, demonstrated after the manner of 
the elements of Geometry. 

The Roman Catholic Doctrine of the 
Eucharist: The Scriptural Argument 
considered, in reply to Dr. WiskMaN. 
By Tuomas Turron, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 

A Letter to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England, upon the Ap- 


portionment by them of Episcopal Pa- : 


tronage between the Dioceses of London 
and Rochester. By J. T. Barrett, 
D.D., Rector of Beauchamp Roding, 
Essex. 

The Christian Professor, by the Rev. 
J.A. James. 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 
Summer, by the Rey. H. Duncan. 

9 





A new Life of Chatterton, by James 
Dix, Esq. 

An arrangement to read the whole 
Bible in the course of the year, pointing 
out the portion for Morning and Even- 
ing Worship, and for Private Medita- 
tion. 

Family Prayers from the Book of 
Common Prayer, of the United Church 
of England and Ireland; compiled after 
the plan recommended by the late Rev. 
Tuomas Scort, A.M. 

A Second Edition of Dr. Long’s His- 
tory of New South Wales, with nume- 
rous additions, detailing the affairs of the 
Colony to the close of 1836. 

The Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in India. By Prerer Auvser, 
M.R.A.S. late Secretary to the Hon. 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

The Credibility of the Gospel His. 
tory, including a critical Examination of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus ; adapted for the 
use both of theological students and of 
the general reader. By Dr. A. Tuotuck. 

Historical Sketch of Calvinism in con- - 
nection with the State, in Geneva and 
France, till the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. By Dr, G. Wrzer. 
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A complete Greek and German Dic- 
tionary of Homer, and of the Homeric 
age. By Dr. G. C. Crusius, of the Ly- 
ceum, in Hanover. 

Observations on the Preservation of 
— By Joun Harrison Curtis, 

sq. 

Gleanings, Historical and Literary, 
consisting of upwards of seven hundred 
choice selections from ancient and mo- 
dern standard authors, &c. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. By 
the Rev. J. Seaton Rerp, D.D. M.R.I1.A. 
This volume brings down the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the province of 
Ulster to the Revolution, and contains 
much information respecting the North 
of Ireland hitherto unpublished ; with an 
Appendix of original papers. 

Letters of the Dead, by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir R. Witmor Horton, Bt. 

The History of England, by Tuomas 
Keicut.ey, Author of ** The History of 
Greece,” &c. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 6. F. Baily, esq. Treas. V. P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: — Robert Hunter, esq.; John 
Forbes Royle, esq. M.D. and Lieut. 
J. R. Wellsted, R.N. A paper was 
read, entitled Further Observations on 
Voltaic Combinations, by John Fred. 
Daniell, esq. Professor of Chemistry. 

April 13. Mr. Baily in the chair. 

Wm. Arch. Armstrong White, esq. 
F.S.A. was elected a Fellow; Prof. Da- 
niell’s paper was continued. 

April 20. The Earl of Burlington, V.P. 
Fred. C. Skey, esq. was elected Fellow. 

Read, Observations taken on the West- 
ern Coast of North Africa, by the late 
Mr. David Douglas, with a report on his 
paper, by Major Edw. Sabine, R. Art. 
F.R.S. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

April 17. At the ordinary monthly 
meeting the following documents were 
received : 

1. A Report of the Committee on 
Medical Statistics; stating that the com- 
mittee has hitherto been engaged chiefly 
in preparing queries, and suggesting forms. 
They have prepared a tabulated state. 
ment of the number and particulars of 
cases of suicide in Westminster, which 
have been subjects of coroners’ inquests, 
from Jan. 1812, to Dec. 1836; and seven 
statistical accounts relating to the Lying- 
in Charity attached to Guy’s Hospital. 

2. A Report of the Committee on 
Criminal Statistics ; stating that the com- 
mittee had completed, and accompanied 
with an explanatory paper, a form for the 

Gent. Mae. Vou. VIL. 
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future registration of all desirable infor- 
mation respecting the condition and cha- 
racter of persons charged with offences, 
the nature of the offences, and the cir- 
cumstances which have led to their per- 
petration, with the results of the investi- 
gation or trial. 

3. A Return to the Society’s printed 
Questions, for the collection of Local 
Statistics ; containing a series of answers 
relating to the township and parish of 
Winwick in Lancashire, prepared by R. A. 
Hornby, esq. 

4. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Statistical Society of Bristol, 
giving an account of its formation, con- 
stitution, and progress. 

5. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, giving a similar account of that 
Society. 

6. A paper on the influence of age on 
the mortality of the population of Swe- 
den. By T. R. Edmonds, esq. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 22. Read, part of a paper “* On 
the supposed ancient state of the North 
American continent, especially on the 
extent of an inland sea, by which a great 
portion of its surface is conjectured to 
have been covered; and on the evidence 
of progressive drainage of the waters; ” 
by Mr. Roy. 

April 5. The same was concluded ; 
and these papers also read :—on the Geo- 
logy of the neighbourhood of Smyrna, by 
H. E. Strickland, esq. F.G.S.; On 
mineral viens, by Mr. R. W. Fox, of Fal- 
mouth; and extracts from two letters of 
Mr. Moore, Consul-general at Beyrout, 
describing the earthquake in Syria in 
January last. 

April 19. Read, On the cranium of 
the Toxodon, a new extinct gigantic ani- 
mal, referable by its dentition to the Ro- 
dentia, but with affinities to Pachyder- 
mata and herbivorous Cetacee. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

March 2. A paper was read by H. A. 
Meeson, esq. on the *¢ Classification of 
Vegetables,” which led to an interesting 
discussion. 

March 16. Read, a translation of Fa- 
ther Kirscher’s ‘¢ China Illustrata,” by 
John Reynolds, esq. Treas. _ 

April 6. Read, a translation of De 
Candolle’s Geographical Distribution of 
Plants used for food, from La Biblio- 
théque Universelle de Gentve, by W. M. 
Chatterley, esq. Secretary. 

April 20. ‘The same paper was con- 
tinued ; and another read, on the varieties 
of Lamium maculatum, by Mr. Thomas 
Hancock. 

3X 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Jan. 10. At the first meeting of the 
session, Licut.-Col. Pasley gave an ac- 
count of his experiments on the manufac- 
ture of artificial cements. 

Jan. 17. This was the Annual Gene- 
ral meeting, when the following officers 
were elected: President—James Walker, 
esq. F.R.S. L. & E.; Vice Presidents— 
W. Cubitt, esy. F.R.S., B. Donkin, esq. 
F.R.A.S., J Field, esq. F.R.S., H.R. 
Palmer, esq. F.R.S.; Council—F. Bra- 
mah, esq., I. K. Brunel, esq. F.R.S., 
G. Lowe, esq. F.R.S., J. Maeneill, esq. 
F.R.A.S., W. A. Provis, esq., R. Ste- 
phenson, esq., J. Simpson, esq. ; Audi- 
tors—N. Nicholls, esq., J. Howell, esq. ; 
Treasurer — W. A. Hankey, esq.; Secre- 
tary —T. Webster, esq. M.A.; Foreign 
Secretary—S. Whitwell, esq. ; Collector 
—Mr. G. C. Gibbon. 

Jan. 31. Read, a description of a new 
Boring apparatus, by Mr. Mitchell, jun. 
of Sheerness ; and a paper by Mr. Bal- 
Jard, on breaking ice, by forcing it up- 
wards. Mr. Blunt gave some account of 
the Geodetical operations now going for- 
ward in America. 

Feb. 7. Read, on the generation of 
steam through the medium of surcharged 
steam, by Mr. Perkins; and Mr. Blunt 
gave an account of the rates and construc- 
tion of American steamers. 

Feb. 14. On the construction of Rail- 
ways, by Mr. Reynolds. 

Feb. 21. On the method of producing 
truly Spherical Balls, by Mr. Grey and 
Mr. Marsh; a paper describing an Ex. 
pansion table for Steam, by Mr. Edwards, 
of Lowestoft. 

Feb. 28. On a new Lewis, by Mr. 
Robertson, of Glasgow. 

March 7. On a machine used for 
scouring out small rivers, by Mr. Hays ; 
on a bridge erected over the Calder navi- 
bation, by Mr. Bull ; and a report by the 
Secretary on Lieut. Denison’s experi- 
ments on timber. 

March 14, Discussions on the decay 
of timber when in contact with stone, and 
on the strength of cast-iron girders, &e. 

March 21. A paper by Mr. Bray, on 
the last named subject, and a report by 
the Secretary on Mr. Hodgkinson’s expe- 
riments on the forms requiring the great- 
est breaking weights. 

April 4. ‘Two papers on experiments 
instituted by Mr. Horne, for determining 
the best force and position of wooden 
bearers. 

Most of these subjects, and others of 
passing interest, gave rise to discussions 
at the same or subsequent meetings. 


_——-— 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April 3. P. F. Robinson, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Donations were announced of the Phi- 
sophical Transactions from the Council 
of the Royal Society ; the works of Inigo 
Jones, by J. B. Nichols, esq. ; Mr. Ro- 
berts’ splendid Sketches in Spain ; Car- 
ter’s Ancient Architecture, by J. Britton, 
esq. &c. Mr. Hurst presented specimens 
of ancient mortar, from Hansworth Church 
and Pontefract Castle,in Yorkshire. J. 
Blore, esq. Architect, exhibited three ori- 
ginal drawings, by himself, of the nave of 
Worcester Cathedral, the tomb of King 
Edward II. at Gloucester, and that of 
Lord Despenser and wife at Tewkesbury. 

Dr. Dickson concluded his series of 
Lectures on timber and timber-trees used 
in building ; the subject was the disease 
known by the name of Dry Rot, and the 
Lecturer considered that Kyan’s patent 
afforded an effectual preventive. 

Mr. Donaldson, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced that the next series of Lectures 
which the Institute intended to procure, 
would be on the Chemistry of Architec- 
ture. 

April17. J. B. Papworth, esq. V.P. 
Several donations were anrounced, the 
most important of which was a copy of 
the publications issued by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, of the Ancient 
Marbles and Terra Cottas. It was an- 
nounced that this was the first donation 
from that body to any Society. 

Mr. Wallace presented a specimen of 
the Rosso antico of Derbyshire, a beauti- 
ful marble, but which is only found in 
quantities too small for application to ar- 
chitecture or sculpture on a large scale. 

A continuation of the Correspondence 
between Schultz and Goéthe was read, 
the subject being the authenticity of the 
work attributed to Vitruvius. The opi- 
nion of the writer was that the work was 
a compilation commenced about 970, aud 
finished in 998, by or under the auspices 
of Pope Sylvester 1I.* 

P. F. Robinson, esq. read a paper on 
the excavations which have been made at 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, above ten years 
since, (and partly published by the Soc. 
of Antiq.) Several beautiful drawings 
of plans and details, and many casts of 
bosses, and other fragments of great 
beauty, discovered during the excavations, 
were shown in illustration of the subject. 
One of the bosses showed a small bust, 
very inartificially introduced into a group 





* The literature of architecture would 
suffer but little by the establishment of 
this point. Vitruvius has often proved a 
blind leader to equally blind followers. 
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of leaves, which perhaps may be the por- 
trait of the Sculptor. Another boss ex- 
hibited the Holy Lamp, enveloped by fo- 
liage typical of the Lamb which Abraham 
was ordered to substitute for his son. 
Some of the mouldings exhibited under- 
cutting, applied with great propriety and 
skill, to give a high degree of relief to 
leaves and flowers. The piers of the 
Chapter House exhibit a very fine exam- 
ple of Norman decoration. A question 
formerly arose as to the form of the arch 
which these piers sustained, the fragments 
of which are disposed at the Philosophi- 
cal Society's Rooms, which now occupy a 
portion of the site of the Abbey, in a 
pointed form.* The views were made by 
Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Richardson, of 
York, and were very elegant specimens 
of architectural drawing. 

Mr. Donaldson then read an essay, il- 
lustrated by numerous drawings, on the 
description of masonry known as “ the 
Cyclopean.” 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

April 5. Of the two prizes insti- 
tuted under the will of the late Mrs. 
Denyer, that “ On the Divinity of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
has been awarded to the Rev. W. Well- 
wood Stoddart, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College; and that « On Original 
or Birth Sin, and the Necessity of New 
Birth and Life,” to the Rev. Henry C. 
Brookshank, M.A. of Wadham College. 

April 15. In aconvocation holden this 
day, it was determined that the Ministri 
or Assistants in the Bodleian Library 
should no longer be, of necessity, Mem- 
bers of the University, and that the 
stipends payable to those officers should, 
for the future, instead of being a fixed 
sum by statute, be at the discretion of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and 
the Curators of the Bodleian Library. 
It was also agreed, in the same Convoca- 
tion, to place at the disposal of the Cura- 
tors of the Bodleian Library an annual 
sum of £400, for five years, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to complete the 
Catalogue of that Library, already in so 
forward a state as to justify a confident 
expectation that, with this assistance, a 
commencement of printing may be made 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 

The subscribers to the Van Mildert 
Scholarship have set apart £500 to found 
a Scholarship for Theological Students 





* There is a privately executed etching 
by Mr. Chantrill, architect, of Leeds, 
which seems to establish the fact éf this 
arch being of the form represented, the 
coffin of the key-stone being cut intoa 
decided point for the crown of the arch. 
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in the University of Durham, and it is ex- 
pected that a further sum will be applica- 
ble to similar purposes. 

The Professor of Greek, the Professor 
of Mathematics, and the Rev. G. 8S. 
Faber, B.D., are to be Examiners of the 
Public Examination in Theology for the 
present year. 


ISLINGTON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

April 15. The first stone of an edifice 
now in the course of erection for the pur- 
poses of this society, was laid by the pre- 
sident, Mr. Charles Woodward, in the 
presence of the Vice Presidents, Build- 
ing Committee, and other friends of the 
society. About eighty members of the 
society afterwards celebrated the event by 
dining together at Canonbury Tavern. 

THE SOANE MUSEUM, LINCOLN’S INN 

FIELDS, 

This splendid museum having been se- 
cured to the public by an act of Parlia- 
ment during the life of Sir John Soane 
the testator, the trustees, since his death, 
have entered upon their duty, with the 
curator and assi-tants appointed under 
that act, and have opened the museum, 
library, &c. for the present, on Thursday 
and Friday in each week, during the 
months of April, May, and June, under 
proper restrictions. Admission can only 
be gained by tickets signed by the curator 
or trustee, and these can be obtained by 
respectable persons on a_ personal or 
written application to those official gentle- 
men, the object of the donor being to af- 
ford opportunities for artists and amateurs 
in art, to improve their taste and to cul- 
tivate their talents by studying the fine 
remains and perfect specimens of ancient 
and modern art with which these rooms 
abound, at their convenience. The trus- 
tees are, Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
F.R.S.; Samuel Thornton, esq., many 
years governor of the Bank of England; 
Samuel Higham, esq. comptroller of the 
National Debt Office; and J. S. Bick- 
nell, esq. The curator, who resides in 
the museum, is George Bailey, esq. 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, WHITEHALL, 

Dr. Ritchie has begun a series of 
lectures on experimental Philosophy—the 
properties of matter—statics, mechanics, 
strength of materials, laws of motion, 
hydrostatics, &c.; and Dr. Lardner is de- 
livering others on the particular subject 
of steam communication with India.— 
Captain Norton, late of 3lst regt. is also 
about to discourse on rifles, shells, and 
sundry modern projectiles, with some re- 
marks on the Boomarang or New Holland 
spear, and on the ancient Balista. This 
thriving institution, promising such acces- 
sion of general information to the ser- 
vices, is an example of what may be done 
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by the aggregate of small contributions. 
The Members of the Museum are com- 
posed of officers (active and retired) of 
the navy, army, marines, militia, East 
India Company’s land and sea services, 
yeomanry, lord lieutenants and deputy 
lieutenants of counties, governors of Irish 
counties, and civil functionaries attached 
to either branch of the service. Already 
has the Museum acquired respectable 
funds from which it was proposed by the 
council to found a permanent Professor- 
ship for the instruction of the members 
in mathematical and experimental science. 
At the general meeting on the 24th of 
March an amendment was carried for the 
delivery of lectures, fur the present year. 
Experience will show how efficiently this 
plan may work, Perhaps if the funded 
property of the society increases, already 
amounting to between 30002. and 4000/. 
both plans may be put into operation. 
His Majesty takes we understand a most 
generous interest in the institution, and 
was a principal means of its being ac- 
commodated with the mansion for its 
library, arms, models, &c. &c. in Scotland 
yard. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 
The important question of Inter- 
national Copyright Law is now exciting 
general attention. Not only in France 
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and England, but in America, the ques- 
tion is already in the hands of the respec- 
tive governments. A more important 
measure for the interests of literature 
throughout the world could scarcely be 
conceived. An address has lately been 
sent over to the Congress of America on 
the subject, signed by most of the first 
writers of Great Britain, together with 
the proceedings taken by the Congress 
upon it. 


ITALIAN MANUSCRIPT. 

A discovery has lately been made at 
Rome of a manuscript life of Pope Alex- 
ander VII., attributed to Cardinal Sforza. 
This work has been brought to light from 
the dust of the old libraries by the learned 
Abbé Titto Ciccomi. It contains very 
full details of the epidemic which was 
communicated from Naples to Rome in 
1476, and speaks of the wise precautionary 
measures adopted by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. It appears that 2,000 people died 
per day at Naples of the disease, which is 
supposed to have been the cholera, and 
upwards of 8,000 persons fell victims to 
it at Rome. It appears that it was the 
fashion then, as it was of late, to deny the 
contagion of the disease ; but the Pope, 
who was of a different opinion, had every 
possible means employed to prevent com- 
munication with the sick. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 6. ‘The Earl of Aberdeen, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: William Archi- 
bald Armstrong White, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of College-st. Westminster; Annes- 
ley Windus, esq. of Stamford-hill ; and 
Samuel Joseph Bayfield, esq. of Canter- 
bury-sq. Southwark, member of the Royal 
Coll. of Surgeons. 

Mr. Wm. King, of Chichester, pre- 
sented a drawing of a Roman prefericu- 
lum, of a stone-coloured earthen-ware, 
recently found in the burial ground of St. 
Pancras’ church, Chichester. It is re- 
markable that other Roman relics have 
been found near the same spot, but always 
in one line, seeming to prove that they 
were deposited (according to the recorded 
custom of Roman interments) by the 
road-side without the city. 

Sir Frederic Madden, F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a paper entitled ‘* Documents re- 
lating to Perkin Warbeck, with remarks 
on his history.” 

April 13. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

homas Massa Alsager, esq. of Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society. 


RESEARCHES. 


The Rev. Edward Duke, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited five crucibles found over the porch 
of St. Thomas’s church, Salisbury, and 
which are figured and form the subject of 
a dissertation in his recently published 
volume of *“ Prolusiones Historice; or, 
the Halle of John Halle.” 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a covenant of sale of a tenement 
in Canterbury, curious from its bearing 
date in the reign of Jane Queen of Eng- 
land (commonly called Lady Jane Grey), 
viz. ** decimo quinto die Julii, anno regni 
d’ne Jane dei gr'a Anglie Francie et Hi- 
bernie regine, atque in terra eccl’ie Angli- 
cane et Hibernice supremi capitis primo.” 

The reading of Sir F. Madden's paper 
was continued. 

April 20. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 

Sir F. Madden’s paper on Perkin War- 
beck was concluded. In order to intro- 
duce the documents he has discovered, 
he took a view of all that has hitherto 
been related of the career of this extraor- 
dinary pretender, and of the scanty records 
hithewto published regarding him. After 
an examination of all the historical writers 
of the period, Sir Frederic has found that 
the original authorities regarding Perkin 
Warbeck may be reduced to three, namely, 
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Fabyan, Bernard André, and Polydore 
Vergil. The Life of King Henry the 
Seventh by Sir Francis Bacon is entirely 
derived from previous publications; but, 
with regard to Perkin Warbeck, Sir Fre- 
deric has unravelled a very singular chain 
of error which has been propagated prin- 
cipally through the misapprehensions of 
that historian. 1t originated from a merely 
collateral and compuratively unimportant 
anecdote related by Bernard André; that 
Perkin, when a boy, had been some time 
servant to one Edward, a converted Jew, 
to whom, on his Christian baptism, King 
Edward IV. had stood godfather. Speed 
altered the word servant to son; misled by 
which, Bacon proceeded to connect and 
identify the Jew with John Osbeck, whom 
Perkin in his Confession acknowledged 
to have been his father, and to call Per- 
kin, instead of Edward, the King’s god- 
son; at the same time, he hazarded the 
conjecture, that, “ as it is somewhat sus- 
picious for a wanton Prince to become 
Gossip in so meane a house, it might 
make a man think that he might indeede 
have in him some base bloud of the House 
of Yorke.” This last surmise, first 
thrown out by Bacon, has been unfairly 
assumed by Hume as the opinion of per- 
sons living at the period ; the whole form- 
ing a remarkable instance of the careless 
manner in which our most popular histo- 
rian has adopted the materials for his ele- 
gant but superficial performance, and of 
the gradual growth of historical errors. 

The original documents now brought 
forward, are :— 

1. A Letter of Warbeck to Isabel 
Queen of Spain, written in 1493 from 
Dendermonde in Flanders, at the time he 
was there resident under the protection of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, and professing 
to detail the particulars of his previous 
history, in which there is a general cor- 
respondence with the story given in his 
Confession, on which Walpole and _ his 
followers have formerly thrown doubts. 
Perkin’s Autograph is attached to this 
document. 

2. The original papers of Instructions 
given by Henry VII. to Richmond other- 
wise Clarenceux King of Arms, when 
sent as Envoy to the courts of France 
and Rome in 1494. In these documents 
the pretender is spoken of with great con- 
tempt, but which Sir F. Madden consi- 
ders was rather assumed than sincerely 
entertained by the King. He is stated to 
be a native of Tournay, and son of a 
boatman named Werbec, a_ statement 
which coincides so far with the Confes- 
sion, as that the latter declared his grand- 
father to have been a boatman, and though 
his father’s real name was Osbeck, ‘‘ the 
name of Warbeck (as Lord Bacon says) 
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was given him when they did but guesse 
at it.” 

3. The Deposition of one Bernard de 
Viguolles, a Frenchman, dated at Rouen, 
in 1495.6, disclosing a plot to take away 
King Henry’s life, with other the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators in favour of 
Perkin Warbeck. It is disclosed that 
Perkin was known to the conspirators 
“ by words of secret signification,” as 
** the Merchant of the Ruby ;” a name 
which may hereafter serve to explain 
other papers of the period. 

4. A letter of Perkin, written from 
Edinburgh in Oct. 1496 to Sir Bernard 
de la Forsse, soliciting his good offices in 
Spain. This is signed « Yor frend 
Rychard off England,” in a bold and tho- 
roughly English character, as is the sig- 
nature, ‘* Rychard,” to the former letter. 

5. A letter from Henry VII. to Ro- 
drigues Gonzales de Puebla, Envoy from 
Spain, in answer to a congratulatory 
epistle on the final overthrow and capture 
of Perkin. 

These important documents, together 
with that part of André’s history which 
relates to Perkin Warbeck, will be im- 
mediately published by the Society ina 
new part of Archwxologia. 

April 24, The feast of St. George 
falling this year on a Sunday, the anniver- 
sary was held this day, when the Earl of 
Aberdeen was re-elected President, with 
the following Council: the Duke of Sus- 
sex; Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas.; the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells ; John Bidwell, 
esq.: Henry Brandreth, jun. esq.; Deci- 
mus Burton, esg.; Nicholas Carlisle, esq. 
Sec.; C. P. Cooper, esq.; Sir Henry El- 
lis, Sec.; John Gage, esq. Director; 
Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P.; Henry Hal- 
lam, esq. V.P.; W. R. Hamilton, esq. 
V.P.; Rev. Philip Hunt, LL.D.; Sir 
Frederic Madden ; the Marquess of 
Northampton; Sydney Smith, esq.; Sir 
Geo. T, Staunton, Bart.; Rich. Westma- 
cott, esq. R.A.; Rt. Hon. C.W.W.Wynn, 
V.P. [The names of the new members 
of Council are printed in Italics.]} 

More than forty of the members subse- 
quently dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
where Mr. Gurney presided. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 


April 20. Dr. Lee, President, in the 
chair. 

Benj. Nightingale, esq. communicated 
an essay on the Coinage of the Burmese 
empire, particularly some coins not 
noticed in the late Mr. Marsden’s hand- 
some publication. It appeared that the 
opinions of orientalists are divided upon 
the point whether these coins exhibit let- 
ters or ornaments; but Mr. Nightingale 
is inclined to consider that they are in- 
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scribed with letters, though in a language 
not hitherto understood by Europeans. 

A reply was read from Mr. John Hogg, 
relative to Mr. Akerman’s remarks on 
the coins of Claudius, &c. (noticed in our 
March number, p. 306). He denied the 
imputation of neglecting numismatic in- 
formation, having ‘“‘ made use of several 
authentic coins and medals of Claudius.” 
He maintained that the coins of Clau- 
dius having a triumphal arch with the 
epigraph DE BRITANNIS, are (if genuine) 
inscribed TRIB. POT. VIIII. cos. Iv. [not 
v.] imp. xvi. and that they were struck 
neither on Claudius’s first triumph on 
his return from Britain, A.D. 44, nor on 
his second triumph over Caractacus, A.D. 
51; but were expressly minted in comme- 
moration of his enlarging the Pomerium 
or boundaries of the city of Rome, in 
commemoration of his having extended 
the limits of the empire; that ceremony 
took place A.D. 49, when Claudius held 
the tribunitian power for the ninth, the 
consulship for the fourth, and had as- 
sumed the imperatorial cognomen for the 
sixteenth time. 

Several presents of coins and medals 
were received, and among them a Veue- 
tian gazeta, which gave its name to a 
newspaper (sold for that coin), since so 
universally adopted in other countries. 

Mr. John Williams then read the first 
of two lectures on the rise, progress, and 
decline of the Greek and Roman coin. 
age, which appeared to give great satis- 
faction to the meeting. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


The interesting collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities, found by Giovanni D’ Atha- 
nasi, which has been exhibited for some 
months past at Exeter Hall, (as noticed 
in vol. VI. 311) was sold by auction by 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby, March 13—20. A 
large proportion of the more valuable arti- 
cles were bought in, as the trustees of the 
British Museum, we believe from want of 
funds, were not large purchasers, as they 
had been on former occasions. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a list of some of the principal 
articles, and purchasers’ names.* 

Mummies, &c. 148. Mummy of One- 
phre, priest of Ammon, from Thebes, 
147. Jones.—297. A priest, in 4 cases, 
from Thebes, 24/. 3s. S.—448. Upper 
part of the case of the Mummy of a lady 
of rank, from Thebes, 20/. W.—856. 
Greco- Egyptian Mummy, with case, 102. 
10s. W.—986. Mummy of a Female, 
from Memphis, with original wooden 
sarcophagus (passed). 

Figures in Porcelain, Jasper, Glass, &c. 








* S. and W. stand for doughé in. 


52. The Cynocephalus, of white and 
variegated glass, 3 in. high, 5/. 5s. S.— 
355. The Capricorn, green porcelain, $ 
in. high, 37. 5s. H. S.—356. A priest, on 
a throne, with roll of papyrus in his hand, 
1] in. high, 77. 17s. 6d. S.—357. Vase in 
green jasper, 5/. 10s. R.—614. Human- 
headed Sphinx, in green porcelain, 2/. Se. 
Rogers. 

Scarabeus, of hard green stone, with 
nine lines of hieroglyphics, 2 in. long, 4/. 
18s. Cureton. 

Deities in Bronze, &c. from Thebes. 
92. Osiris, 9 in. 6/7. W.—242. Represen- 
tation of a Mummy, with hieroglyphics, 
and a cartouche, with name of Rameses 
the Great, 5 in. 61. 6s. Porter.—245. 
Statue of a priest, with round bowl on 
head, 4 in. 82. Cureton.—249. Isis, in 
sitting posture, 32. 5s. W.—250. Horus 
senior, with hawk’s head, 12 in. 57. S.— 
419. Mirror of gold, silver, and platina, 
mixed, with original wooden handle, 
41. 4s, Porter —547. Statue of a priest, a 
MS. roll in his hand, 64 in. 6/. 8s. 6d. 
British Museum.—550. Statue in solid 
bronze, 10§ in. 262. 5s. Bought in —542. 
Scarabeius, with hawk’s head, 3in. 57. W. 
—d43, Statue of a Bull, 6 in. long by 45 
high, very fine, 347. W.—685. Elegant 
Dagger, with handle inlaid with ivory, 16 
in. 177. 17s. W.—688. A War Hatehet, 
with man on horseback, on the blade, 
handle of wood, probably unique, 217. S. 
—689. Royal Sceptre, 84 in. 4/. 4s. S. 
—694. Bow, with horns of Jupiter Am- 
mon, 3/. 8s. Porter. 

Vases in Alabaster, Terra Cotta, &c. 
124, Three Canopic Vases in alabaster, 
17 in, 92. 19s. 6d. W.—261. Four Vases 
in terra cotta, 13 in. 7/7. W.—399. 
Vases in alabaster, 15in. 67. 6s. Niccols. 
—566. Four Canopic Vases, 18 in. from 
Memphis, 87. 8s. British Mus. 

Sepulchral Tablets in Calcareous Stone, 
Srom Abydos. 134. Tablet, with funeral 
procession, 345 long, 124 high, 15/. 5s. 
Cureton. — 134. ‘Tablet, representing 
Pharoah-Hophra offering a vase in either 
hand to Phtah, 104 in. high, 167. Cure- 
ton.—281. Family tablet, with 9 figures, 
4 f. high, 357. Ridgeway.—282. Tablet 
of a priest, 4 f. high, 8/. 18s. 6d. W.— 
437. Tablet with a line of hieroglyphics 
131. W.—d577. Greco-Egyptian Tablet, 
5l. 5s. W.—705. Tablet of a private in- 
dividual, 3f. 9 in. high, with the date, 
13th year of Osirtesen the First, and 12 
lines of hieroglyphics, 637. Porter.—981. 
Tablet of red granite, 3 f. high, 127. 12s. 
W.—963. Painted Tablet, 4 f. high, 
7. 7s. W.—982. Tablet in form of a 
Portico, 9/. 15s. W.—984. Another of 
similar form, 117. W. 

Statues in Basalt, Calcareous Stone, 
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&c.—146. Statue of a young man, seated, 
with a roll of papyrus, 17 in. 16/. W.— 
147. A priest kneeling, 2 f.4in. 11. S.— 
295. A priest seated, 2 f. 7 in. 61. 16s. 6d. 
Niccols.—296. A priest holding in either 
hand an instrument, 2 f. 6 in. 16/. 16s. 
W.—446. An Ethiopian Prince, 2 f. 8 
in. 212. W.—447. Exterior portico of a 
tomb at Abydos, 20/. W. 

MS. Rolls of Papyrus. 264. Funereal 
roll, 13 f. 4in. long 527. 10s. Niecols.—265 
—272. Others at various prices from six 
guineas to twenty-one guineas. —963. MS. 
in Demotic character, 12 ft. long, 261. 
W.—964. Epistolary MS. on Papyrus in 
Greek character, written on both sides, 
12 in. high, 257. Cureton.—965. Another, 
12 in. high, 19/. 5s. Cureton. 

Ornaments in Gold. 204, A necklace of 
beads from Memphis, 4/7. 4s. Cureton— 
375. An Asp, a pendant ornament, 3} in. 
high, 4/. 6s. Rogers.—657. A fine neck- 
lace of 12 shells each, 1 in. long 26/7. 5s. W. 

Engraved Stone. 611. A_ theatrical 
mask, as a ring, out of solid agate, fine, 
8i. Tite. 

Before we quit this subject we must 
notice the recent publication, in a large 
porttolio, of 

A Series of Highly Finished Engrav- 
ings by P. Q. Visconti, comprising a few 
principal objects i a Collection of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, the property of Giovanni 
d’ Athanasi, large folio—In our Review 
for Dec. p. 617, we noticed Signor d” 
Athanasi’s account of the researches and 
discoveries in Upper Egypt; the hand- 
some folio before us presents us in a 
series of careful etchings, with illustra- 
tions of some of the principal objects de- 
scribed in that work. 

Plates 1 to 8 give faithful details of 
the decorations on a painted sepulchral 
chest of wood, discovered by Signor d’ 
Athanasi in 1823, in the small temple of 
Isis at Thebes. It was taken from a 
separate chamber in the temple, and when 
found contained the mummied body of 
the person to whom it belonged, but 
which, owing to the material used for its 
embalment, was entirely destroyed. In 
this sepulchral chamber were numerous 
alabaster vases, wooden idols, and other 
objects, and in the interior of the sarco- 
phagus were placed two bows with six 
arrows, a curious instrument of wood, and 
a basket containing representations of 
many of the emblems depicted on the 
tomb. The body which tenanted this 
sarcophagus, the author considers to have 
been a person of high military rank, his 
name according to the hieroglyphics Sevek 
Naa. In plate 8 we have representations 
of the bows, arrows, and the instrument 
before named, which appears to be a war- 
club. The bows are very curious articles: 
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They had no affinity of form or material 
whatever, with the short Asiatic bow of 
horn, each arm of which rises into a curve, 
and which is the bow of classic sculpture. 
The Egyptian bows of d’ Athanasi’s col. 
lection much resembled inlength and make 
what is termed an English self bow, or 
bow formed of one piece of wood. It 
had that commendable quality of a bow 
pointed out by that learned advocate of 
archery, old Roger Ascham,—it was 
nearly round, through its whole length; the 
arrows, like all the arrows of the nations 
of antiquity and of the tribes of the East 
who retain the use of the bow to this day, 
were of reed. 

Plates 9 and 10 represent the orna- 
ments on the painted case containing the 
mummied body of Onaphre, Priest of 
Ammon, found in a tomb at Thebes. 
The case, 5 feet 3 inches in length, which 
makes the Egyptian pontiff somewhat of 
the dwarf order, is composed of numerous 
layers of linen, afterwards covered with a 
white composition, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the colours. 

Plate 11, article 1, shews a bas-relief 
on a calcareous stone found at Abydos— 
Rosselini, who speaks of this relic, thinks 
it represents a Jewish funeral procession. 
Some of the figures indeed appear to us 
to be striking their heads or tearing their 
hair, hiding their faces, or stooping to 
take up the dust of the earth. Are not 
the men which carry an oblong sort of 
chest on poles, supporting the ark of the 
covenant? No. 4 of this plate is a view 
of a tablet of calcareous stone, represent- 
ing Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, offer- 
ing to Phtha. This monarch is men- 
tioned in the xliv. chapter of the prophet 
Jeremiah, verse 30. 

No. 1 of plate 12, is called a Typhonian 
statue of solid bronze, and estimated as 
one of the most remarkable specimens of 
Egyptian work extant. What the editor 
wishes should be inferred by the above 
epithet we do not clearly comprehend. 
We suppose we are to conclude that it 
represents that Typhon * of the Egyptian 
mythology who murdered Osiris, and who 
was punished for his crime by Orus the 
son of Osiris, in conjunction with his 
mother Isis. Under what circumstances 
was this statue of Typhon preserved ?— 
for it has all the freshness of a work just 
delivered from the hands of the moulder. 
It attracted great attention at the sale of 
Signor d’Athanasi’s Collection. On the 
same plate is a war hatchet of bronze, 
attached by straps of leather to a handle 
of wood, and adorned with a warrior on 


* Typhon was the Egyptian evil spirit 
or devil. 
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horseback, and a lotus; this weapon 
somewhat resembles in form the small 
axes or tomabawks of the ancient Celts. 

A sceptre of bronze, an alabaster vase, 
and a fine specimen of a dagger, completes 
the plate. 

Plates 13 to 16 contain representations 
of sepulchral chests, and of their hiero- 
glyphics ; also of sundry articles placed 
near them for the repast of the departed 
spirit, as baskets containing cakes, ap- 
ples, and pomegranates ; these feasts were 
not with the Eyptian manes altogether 
vegetable, for among the objects repre- 
sented are the remains of a roast duck. 

This fasciculus of folio plates is very 
elegantly got up, and will be added, no 
doubt, to the shelves of those Egyptolo- 
gists who possess the works of Rossellini, 
Belzoni, and other of the larger works 
illustrating by important graphic repre- 
sentations the antiquities of Egypt. 


THE LUXOR OBELISK AT PARIS, 


This obelisk originally adorned the 
entry of the palace of Luxor, a small 
village on the site of Ancient Thebes. It 
was usual to place an obelisk at each side 
of the gateway of those buildings. The 
pair at Luxor were of unequal size. That 
now in Paris is considerably less lofty 
than its fellow. Its height is little more 
than seventy feet in French measure ; its 
weight is estimated at 450,516 Ibs. 

The evident blemish in the general ef- 
fect produced by the unequal dimensions 
of the two obelisks of Luxor, an inequality 
no doubt to be explained by the difficulty 
of executing two perfectly similar monu- 
ments in a material such as that of which 
they are made, was in part artificially re- 
moved. The smaller was placed on a 
pedestal a half higher than the difference 
of height of the two pillars, and besides 
erected a little in front of the loftier one. 
By the latter ingenious plan, an apparent 
increase of height was produced. 

The surfaces of the obelisk of Luxor 
shew that the proficiency of the Egyp- 
tians in practical optics was of no mean 
order. Instead of being plane, they pre- 
sent a convexity of fifteen lines. Doubt- 
less the intention here was to prevent the 
surfaces from appearing concave, as they 
would have done had they been perfectly 
plane. It is impossible to consider the 
peculiarity to which we allude an effect 
ot chance; the extreme nicety of the 
workmanship, joined to the fact that se- 
veral of the obelisks now at Rome have 
convex surfaces, also precludes such an 
idea effectually. 

A considerable fissure in the monolith, 
extending from the base to about a third 
of its height, ~ the Egyptians an op- 
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portunity of displaying their mechanical 
ingenuity. The further separation of the 
segments was prevented by double-dove- 
tailing it at the base with sycamore. The 
French have substituted copper for the 
wood. The hieroglyphic figures of men 
and animals that decorate the obelisk are 
executed with remarkable finish and pu- 
rity of design. They are arranged on 
each side in three vertical rows; the cen- 
tral of which is cut five inches deep ; in 
the lateral the figures are superficially 
hollowed. The depth of the figures is 
greater also at the upper part of the pil- 
lar than towards the base. The distinct- 
ness of even the smallest details is much 
increased by these varieties of depth. 

Considerable uncertainty exists as to 
the sovereign to whom the execution and 
erection of the obelisks of Luxor were 
due ; this arises from the division among 
altiquaries respecting the cartouches 
found on them. Some conceive them to 
refer to one and the same individual, 
Rhameses III.; others, that two person- 
ages are meant by them, Rhameses I]. and 
11I. According to the opinion of Cham- 
pollion, who considers the cartouches to 
belong to different individuals, the facts 
connected with the elevation of these 
obelisks were the following :— Rhameses 
IJ. having had them cut and removed 
from the quarry of Syena, commenced the 
carving of their hieroglyphics, and had 
carried it to a certain extent when Rhame- 
ses III. ascended the throne. The latter 
princes then terminated the work. It 
seems settled, beyond question, that 
Rhameses III. (the celebrated Sesostris) 
was the elevator of them in front of the 
facade of the palace. This fact was 
established by the discovery of his car- 
touches on the base of the monolith, at 
each side of the dovetailing to which we 
have already alluded. 

The science df hieroglyphs is not yet 
sufficiently advanced to enable its profes- 
sors to give a complete reading of the 
characters of the obelisk. According to 
M. Nestor d’Héte, who has lately written 
on the subject, the banner and inscription 
on the right of the three vertical columns 
proclaim ‘‘ Sesostris the powerful Aro- 
cris, friend of truth or justice, king mo- 
derator, very amiable as Ihneon, a chief 
born of Ammon, his name the most illus- 
trious of all.” On the left column the 
banner has, ‘‘ the Arocris, powerful son 
of Ammon;” and the inscription gives 
Sesostris the title of king director, 
mentions his works, and adds that he is 
great through his victories, the son pre- 
ferred by the sun on his throne, the king 
that rejoices Thebes as the firmament of 
heaven, by great works destined to last for 
ever.” 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, April. 4. 

Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to abolish the law of Primoce- 
niTuRE. The object of his measure was, 
‘that landed property, instead of passing 
to heirs directly, should pass into the 
hands of such executors and administra- 
tors as the testators might appoint to be 
distributed according to the conditions 
and declarations of their wills.—'The 
Attorney-General opposed the motion, as 
calculated to produce complete confusion, 
and, instead of preventing litigation, to 
increase it fifty-fold. He wished the 
Hon. Member would turn his time and 
attention to practical reforms of the law, 
which would be much more acceptable to 
the House, and beneficial to the public, 
than mere theoretical propositions, like 
the present.—On a division, there were 
—for the motion, 21; against it, 54: 
majority against the motion, 33. 

April 10. The third reading of the 
Mounicreat Corporations Bill having 
been moved, Mr. Goulburn rose to oppose 
it, as being inconsistent with the peace 
and good government of Ireland—calcu- 
lated to be productive in that country of 
perpetual civil strife and discord—and 
prove highly detrimental to the rights, 
interests, and stability of the Establish- 
ment.—Mr. Tancred was satisfied that 
the present measure would be the most 
effectual means of benefiting Ireland, and 
instead of widening the differences of 
the people, he knew of nothing which, to 
judge from the experience of every coun- 
try where corporations had been intro- 
duced, offered so probable a chance of 
entirely healing and removing them.— 
Mr. Hamilton was strongly opposed to 
the Bill.—Mr. R. D. Browne supported 
the measure, thinking that all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects were alike entitled 
to share in the blessings of the British 
constitution.— Col. Verner opposed, and 
Mr. Bellew supported the Bill.—Mr. 
H. Bulwer contended, that, after con- 
ceding to them the right of legislating for 
the empire, Parliament could not refuse 
the Irish the privilege of legislating for a 
parish. — Lord Stanley said that his opinion 
was unchanged, and he should oppose the 
third reading of the Bill, since, in the 
present state of society in Ireland, he did 
not think it would be safe to establish 
Municipal institutions in that country in 
any shape whatever. Provided, how- 
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ever, he saw the revenues of the Irish 
Church placed in a state of perfect safety, 
he was not prepared to say that his opi- 
nions on the subject might not undergo 
some modification.— Mr. H. Grattan 
supported the Bill, as a matter of com- 
mon justice to the people of Ireland.— 
Mr. J. M. Gaskell thought it would be 
unsafe, in the present social and political 
state of Ireland, to intrust a larger portion 
of power to the Irish Roman Catholics. 
—Mr. Woulfe thought the interests of 
the Establishment would be best pro- 
moted by giving political power to the 
great bulk of the population, since to 
establish a distinction odious to the 
national feelings, by withholding Munici- 
al institutions on the ground that the 
ulk of the population were Roman 
Catholics, would exasperate all those feel- 
ings which constituted the real danger of 
the Church of Ireland.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer earnestly supported the 
Bill. He said that its rejection would 
be viewed by Ireland as an insult, as it 
would avowedly proceed on the ground 
that the people were incapable of manag- 
ing their own affairs. He declared that, 
be the result now what it might, he viewed 
the question merely as one of time, which, 
sooner or later, must pass.—Mr. Shaw 
spoke earnestly against the principle and 
tendencies of the Bill. The further dis- 
cussion of the subject was then adjourned. 


Hovsr oF Lorps, April 11. 


The Earl of Radnor moved the second 
reading of a bill calculated to correct the 
abuses prevalent in the Colleges of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, with regard to the 
administration of the funds entrusted to 
their care, and the habitual violation of 
oaths that took place. After animad- 
verting on the abuses which exist at the 
Universities, his Lordship proceeded to 
remark that many of those public esta- 
blishments had been erected for the main- 
tenance and education of those whose 
worldly situation placed the blessings of 
education otherwise beyond their reach, 
but that, as things were at present situated, 
few but those who possessed ample means 
were enabled to enter themselves as stu- 
dents. His Lordship also complained of 
the present system of non-residence 
among the Fellows as a matter requiring 
alteration. In proof , the correctness of 
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his views on this subject, the Noble Earl 
stated, that in some of the Colleges not 
more that one-sixth of the Fellows were 
resident. With regard to all Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, there was no doubt of the 
fact that originally the founder had_ built 
the college for forty Fellows, and had 
built forty rooms for them; but the Fel- 
lows of that college were not now content 
with that plan, the result of which was, 
that there were now but 13 or 14 residing 
at a time in the College, thus making 
about two-thirds of them non-residents. 
No less than one-third of the Fellows of 
that College were sons of Members of 
-that House. In Trinity College, there 
were sixty Fellows, who were required 
by the statute to reside in the College; 
but the fact was, that not more than one- 
fourth of them were at any one time to 
be found residing there, and many of 
them could not reside in it, in consequence 
of having taken situations totally at va- 
riance with the provisions of the statute. 
One of them was head-master of a school 
in Wakefield, and another was master in 
some other school, while another was 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
East India College, Haileybury, Hert- 
fordshire. There could be no question 
that by the will of the founders they were 
bound to reside in their respective Col- 
leges. The present senior Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, was a Lieu- 
tenant-General in his Majesty’s service. 
The senior fellow in Brasenose College 
held a stall in Hereford Cathedral, and 
two livings besides in the diocese of 
Hereford, from which latter he derived a 
revenue of upwards of 1100/7. a year ; and 
although he had a cure of 3000 souls, he 
was himselfresident in Paris.— The Bishop 
of Llandaff moved that the Bill be read 
that day six months. His Lordship then 
proceeded to answer the various allega- 
gations of the noble Earl, With respect 
to the alleged misappropriation of the 
funds, he thought that the noble Earl had 
evinced a misconception of the intentions 
of the founders. - Though the collegiate 
funds were technically called ‘‘ eleemosy- 
nary,” they were totally distinguished 
from the funds of almshouses and other 
similar institutions, The common ob- 
ject of all the mgm | statutes was to 
provide for the careful education and 
moral superintendence of young men for 
the service of God in the Church. With 


regard to the question of residence, it was 
well known to be better for the world 
generally, and more conformable to the 
intentions of the founders, that a literal 
adhesion to the statute in this respect 
should not be required.—Lord Holland 
said that he should support the Bill of 
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his Noble Friend, from a conviction that 
the law ought to interpose in order to 
prevent that moral violation, and to de- 
stroy that handle to scandal and mis- 
representation, to which the present prac- 
tices gave rise.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury opposed the Bill. He denied 
that the estates and funds of the various 
Colleges had been given for the support 
of indigent persons, since they were also 
intended to train up persons to serve God 
in Church and State. Where changes 
were absolutely called for, the present 
Visitors possessed the requisite power, 
so that the proposed Bill was wholly 
unnecessary.— Lord Melbourne supported 
the original motion. He considered that 
there was much in both Universities that 
required remedy, and that since the com- 
petition which had arisen in consequence 
of the establishment of the great char- 
tered institutions in London and Durham, 
the course of instruction at Oxford and 
Cambridge ought to be much extended, 
in order to place the latter on a level with 
the new establishments, in which the 
system of education was very superior.— 
The Duke of Wellington opposed the 
measure. He conceived it to be one of 
pains and penalties against the Univer- 
sities, and as forming part of a plan, the 
object of which was wholly to overturn 
the system on which they were at present 
conducted, founded, as that system was, 
on the religion of the Church of England 
—a system which was at once the envy 
and admiration of the world.— Lord 
Brougham supported the Bill, and Lord 
Abinger opposed it. After some remarks 
from the Earl of Radnor and the Duke of 
Wellington, the amendment, that the bill 
be read a second time that day six months, 
was agreed to without a division. 

In the House of Commons the same 
day, the debate on the IrntsH Municipau 
Corporations’ Bill was resumed by Mr. 
Hume. In supporting the measure, he 
contended that its opponents, although 
they affirmed that it would place the 
Irish Church in danger, were in reality 
fearful that the rich sinecures and intomes 
of that Establishment might be thereby 
endangered. Religion was made the stalk- 
ing-horse, but danger to the revenues of 
the Church was the real ground of oppo- 
sition.— Mr. 0’ Connell warmly supported 
the bill. He stood there to make one 
more appeal for justice to Ireland, and 
the ground of his appeal was, that jus- 
tice had already been granted to England 
and Scotland. It was time that religious 
bigotry should cease, and that the intole- 
rable wrongs under which Ireland had 
suffered so long should be wholly re- 
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moved.—Sir J. Graham, while he ad- 
mitted that a primd facie case had been 
made out for granting Municipal institu. 
tions to Ireland, felt bound to state, that 
particular circumstances rendered the 
granting of such institutions a measure of 
the greatest danger, as, by the present 
Bill, the interests of the Church would be 
materially injured, and the first step made 
to its entire overthrow.—Lord John Rus- 
sell considered the establishment of Mu- 
nicipal Corporations in Ireland a just and 
wise measure, and one likely to conciliate 
the people of Ireland ; his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had brought it forward from a 
strong conviction of its justice, and they 
considered their continuance in office de- 
pendent on the success of the Bill then 
under consideration.—Sir Robert Peel 
said, that till the Noble Lord brought 
forward his other Bills, that respecting 
the Church of Ireland, and that for a 
provision for the Poor, he should con- 
sider himself at perfect liberty to oppose 
this Municipal Bill, till he saw a prospect 
of security for the Church. If there was 
not a provision for the security of the 
Church, he should feel himself bound to 
oppose this scheme of local Government, 
as calculated to promote agitation, with 
the view of working the overthrow of the 
Church. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were for the third reading, 302 ; 
against it 247; majority for ministers 55. 

April 12, Mr. Hume moved the second 
reading of the County Rares Bill, the 
object of which was, to substitute for the 
present system a Board, to be elected by 
the rate-payers of the county, which Board 
should have the control of the expendi- 
ture, and the power of appointing audi- 
tors for the investigation of the accounts. 
He proposed also, that the Boards, in 
conformity with the principle of the Re- 
form Bill, should have the power of 
electing magistrates, and those appointed 
by Lords-lieutenant to be ex officio mem- 
bers of the Board.—Several Members ex- 
pressed their warm approbation of the 
measure; while others as strongly op- 
posed it, as casting a reflection on the 
whole of the English Magistracy.—On a 
division, there appeared—for the second 
reading 84; against it, 177. 

April 13. Mr. Roebuck moved for a 
commnittee of the whole House, to take 
into consideration the propriety of abolish- 
ing the newspaper stamp-duty. The ho- 
nourable Member gave his opinion that 
the stamp duty on newspapers was an 
obstruction to the education of the people, 
and stated various objections to the duty. 
What he wanted was, that almost every 
small town should have its own news- 
paper, as was the case in America, 
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Mr. S. Rice opposed the motion. 
Since the reduction in the duty, the va- 
rious newspapers ap to have in. 
creased their circulation, and every thing 
was going on so well, that he thought it 
would be unwise to disturb the present 
state of things. In the course of the ses- 
sion, however, it was his intention to 
propose the repeal of the penny postage 
charged on newspapers in the country. 

The motion was supported by Messrs. 
Wakley, Wallace, Hume, and C. Buller ; 
and opposed by Mr. A. Trevor and Sir 
Robert Peel. On a division, the num- 
—-" for the motion, 42; against 
it, 81. 

April 17. Sir H. Hardinge moved an 
address to his Majesty, ‘ praying that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased not to 
renew the Order in Council of the 10th 
of June, granting his Majesty’s royal li- 
cense to British subjects to enlist into 
the service of the Queen of Spain; which 
Order in Council will expire on the 10th 
of June next; and praying also that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that the marine forces of 
his Majesty shall not be employed in the 
civil contest now prevailing in Spain, 
otherwise than in that naval co-operation 
which his Majesty has engaged to afford, 
if necessary, under the stipulations of 
treaty.”— The gallant officer charged his 
Majesty’s government with compromising 
the high reputation and character of Eng- 
land by the course which they had pur- 
sued in reference to the war in Spain, and 
took a review of the sufferings of the 
British Legion, of their ill treatment by 
the Spanish government, and their conse- 
quent disposition to insubordination and 
mutiny.—Mr. Stratford Canning second- 
ed the motion, and entered into along re- 
view of the civil proceedings of the British 
Government, insisting that the question 
of the disputed succession to the Spanish 
Crown ought to have been left to the de- 
cision of the Spaniards themselves, and 
that there was nothing in the Quadruple 
Alliance that could justify a military co- 
operation on the part of this country. 

fter some further observations the mo- 
tion was adjourned, and occupied the at- 
tention of the House during the two fol- 
lowing evenings. As an answer to the 
motion of Sir H. Hardinge, Lord Palmer. 
ston observed, that the object of the treaty 
was to preserve peace in Spain; and as 
the legitimate organs there, as well as in 
France in 1830, had confirmed that revo- 
lution which changed the succession, he 
knew not how they could abandon the 
treaty, especially as Don Carlos had ex. 
perienced our protection, without disgrace 
to the nation, and insult toitsallies. He 
also condemned the time at which the 
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motion was brought forward, as the treaty 
arid order in council had long existed, 
and, of course could long ago have been 
resisted, if wrong in principle. To agree 
to that motion, would be in effect to de- 
clare that the treaty might be torn; that 
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engagements might be violated, - and that 
they ought to insult the allies of the 
country.—On a division, there appeared, 
a Hardinge’s motion, 242; against 
It, 6 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


After much difficulty, Louis Philippe 
has been enabled to form a new ministry. 
The announcement took place in the 

. Moniteur of the 16th of April: Count 
Mole is president of the Council, and 
Minister of Foreign affairs; M. Monta- 
livet, Minister of the Interior; M. Barthe, 
Minister of Justice ; M.Salvandy, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction; M. Laplague, 
Minister of Finance; Gen. Bernard, 
Minister of War; Admiral Rosamel re- 
mains Minister of the Marine; and M. 
Martin (du Nord) Minister of Commerce 
and Public Works. 

A prize was recently given by the So- 
ciety of Moral Sciences in Paris, for the 
best essay on the “ Present moral condi- 
tion of the domestics of France, and the 
best means of introducing into that nu- 
merous class the principles and habits of 
morality.” There were nine candidates 
for the prize, and the successful one was 
M. Mittre, an advocate, at present in 
practice in Paris. 


SPAIN. 


Intelligence from Madrid states, that the 
recent defeat of General Evans before 
St. Sebastian, and the simultaneous re- 
treats of the Queen’s generals, Sars- 
field and Espartero, on the opposite sides 
of the scene of military operation, had 
produced the greatest consternation among 
the Court and Government, and filled the 
citizens attached to the Christino cause 
with alarm. Numbers of them consider 
the cause to be lost, and have made up 
their minds to the necessary consequence, 
namely, Don Carlos’s triumphant entry 
into the capital. One of the results of 
these reverses of the Queen’s Generals 
was, a secret sitting of the Cortes on the 
30th March, when a lamentable picture 
was drawn of the state of the nation by 
the acting war minister, Brigadier In- 
fantes, who described Spain to be “with- 
out credit at home or abroad—with a de- 
preciated and ill-concocted revenue—with 
an army in the worst state as to subordi- 
nation or military discipline—whilst the 
Chiefs were at variance with each other.” 
The sitting broke up amidst the greatest 
confusion; and at a subsequent meeting 
a paper signed by 58 deputies was pre- 


sented, being an accusation against the 
Ministers, charging them with having un- 
lawfully collected taxes, and contracted 
loans, and with having violated the per- 
sonal freedom of certain deputies by re- 
moving them from their offices on account 
of their speeches in the Chamber. Reso- 
lutions against the Ministers were moved ; 
but, after a tumultuous discussion, in 
which Mendizabal defended himself, they 
were lost by a small majority. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Accounts from Switzerland state that 
great rejoicings had taken place in the 
Canton of Soleure, the Grand Council of 
which had voted the total abolition of 
tithes. According to the law, the tithes 
are to be redeemed in twenty-five years. 
It is left optional with the people either 
to pay their quota at once, or by annual 
instalments. 

AMERICA, 


The installation of Mr. Van Buren 
took place at Washington on the 4th of 
March, and at the same time Mr. John- 
son was invested with the title of Vice- 
President.—The occasion appears to have 
been observed with considerable form and 
solemnity. The oaths of office were 
taken in the Chamber of the Senate, and 
were confined to simply swearing to “‘sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States.” The whole party afterwards 
proceeded to one of the porticos of the 
capitol, where the new President spoke 
— his inaugural address. It pledges 

im in all respects to the policy of his 
predecessor; and on the subject of Slave- 
ry he declared himself “ the inflexible and 
uncompromising opponent of every at- 
tempt, on the part of Congress, to abolish 
slavery in the district of Columbia, against 
the wishes of the slave-holding states ; 
and also equally determined to resist the 
slightest interference with it in the states 
where it exists.” 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople, March 8.—Grand ef- 
forts are making here for the execution 
of a new commercial project, which if it 
is carried into effect, as it is probable, 
will be equally important and advanta- 
geous to the commercial intercourse be- 
tween Persia and England, and by the 
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interest of Russia may be —* TO. 
moted to the disadvantage of Turkey. 
The plan is to openan entirely new chan- 
nel for the transmission of the produc- 
tions of Persia to Europe, which have 
hitherto come by way of Constantinople. 
These productions, which are of great 
importance, are to be conveyed on pay- 
ment of a transit duty over the territo 
of that kingdom to Poti, on the Blac 
Sea. This place is to be declared a free 
port, from which the English merchants 
may export those goods which they have 
hitherto obtained at Constantinople for 
consignment to Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to the statements that are made, ar- 
rangements will be effected that those 
goods, instead of being sent through the 
Bosphorus to be sold in England, may be 
sent up the Danube. English goods will 
be sent by the same channel to Poti, and 
the commercial transactions between the 
two nations will in future take place at 
that depot only. 


GREECE. ‘ 


The Propylea at Athens.—The Greek 
Courier of 7th February gives some inte- 
resting information fespecting the excava- 
tion of the Propylea at Athens. M. 
Pittakis, who succeeded Dr. Ross as 
Superintendent of Antiquities, began the 
work on the 22nd of October, 1836, and 
accomplished it at the expense of about 
5000 drachms. The Pinacotheca, which 
forms the north wing of the Propylea, the 
Stow before it, and the Propylza, have 
been cleared. In the Pinacotheca two 
windows have been entirely cleared, one 
on each side of the door: they still retain 
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the ancient paintings, The architect of 
the Acropolis has received instructions to 
make accurate copies of the paintings ; 
and the chemist Landeret has undertaken 
to analyze, by means of some process, the 
colours of the paintings which have crum- 
bled off; and he conjectures that the 
composition is different from that of the 
colours now in use. 


CHINA. 


A decree, dated 23d Nov. 1836, for 
the expulsion of the British and other 
barbarian merchants, has been published 
at Canton. They were all ordered to be 
off in halfa moon. ‘ ‘They are not tobe 
ermitted,” says the edict, ‘ to loiter and 
nger. If they have any business that 
cannot be completed within the half moon, 
they at the expiration of that period must 
go to Macao for a little time, and their 
accounts be left in your hands; and as 
soon as all their affairs are settled, they 
must return totheir country. They must 
not be permitted to stay at Macao as long 
as they please in opposition to the exist- 
ing laws. If they presume so be insolent 
and act haughtily, and will not listen to 
our kind words, and obstinately refuse to 
go the path we mark out, the celestial 
dynasty will not heed the consequences. 

he laws shall be maintained ; and there 
is reason to fear the said barbarians will 
find it hard to get back to their country. 
The houses in the Greek factory and in 
several other Hongs will be taken and 
sealed up.—There must be no failure.” 
The pretence for this order is the practice 
of smuggling. 


. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

The first report of the commissioners 
on the subject of Religious Instruction in 
Scotland contains a large quantity of 
valuable information, which applies ex- 
clusively to Edinburgh. It proves the 
average attendance at the established 
church to be 29,370, while that at the dis- 
senting chapels is 33,542. The seats let 
in the establishment are 26,220, while 
those in the dissenting chapels are 30,275. 

The distress in the Highlands of Scot- 
land has lately been of a most lamentable 
character. Subscriptions have been libe- 


rally raised both in Scotland and England 
to relieve the numerous claimants. In 
the Shetland Islands the cattle and in- 
habitants have been dying for want. A 
letter dated from Shetland observes that 
‘‘great as the suffering is in consequence 


of the failure of last year’s crop, the pros- 
pect before Shetland, as regards the next 
crop, is still more appalling. Farming 
operations are not yet begun, nor is there, 
at this moment, any indication of spring 
more than there was in the month of De- 
cember. The ground is at present, and 
has been for more than a month, covered 
with snow, and the frost is far more in- 
tense than we usually have it in the mid- 
dle of winter. The cattle are dying for 
want of fodder; and in their struggles to 
save those that are yet alive, the poor 
people are giving them what little corn 
they had reserved for seed.” 

The tide of emigration from this coun- 
try to the United States of America has 
commenced to flow this season with per- 
haps greater impetuosity than at any for- 
mer period. Already at a great number of 
the out-ports in England, and in Scotland 
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and Ireland, several vessels have sailed for 
New York and the Canadas, crowded 
with emigrants, comprising farmers and 
mechanics possessed of small capital, and 
agricultural labourers with their families, 
who have proceeded in expectation of 
bettering their condition in the western 
world. . 

In speaking of charters of incorporation, 
and the continual turmoil and expense 
occasioned by the frequent elections and 
revisions, the Leeds Intelligencer commu- 
nicates the following facts: —In the year 
1835, even since the new valuation for 
the county-rate more than doubled the 
proportion formerly paid by the borough 
of Leste, the maintenance at Wakefield 
of prisoners committed from Leeds did 
not cost the borough 600/. but the cur- 
rent year is expected to cost at least 
1600/.? Before the Municipal Act passed 
the day police of Leeds cost 538/. a-year, 
but now, though it is not a whit more 
efficient than formerly, it is estimated to 
cost 15137. but in reality it will cost 
considerably more. Under the old sys- 
tem the salaries of the recorder, deputy 
recorder, and town clerk, did not amount 
to 50/. a-year, but now two of these 
functionaries receive nearly 500/. a-year 
between them. In short the increased 
cost to the borough is enormous. 

lron trade has greatly increased in Bri- 
tain since 1740. Then 59 furnaces pro- 
duced 17,000 tons of pig iron. In 1836 
the increased production of furnaces was 
828,331 tons. In Scotland the increase 
has been very great. In 1828, Scotland 
produced only 37,700 tons; in 1836, 
89,000—chiefly owing to the introduction 
and improvement of hot blasts. 

The black-lead mine in Borrowdale 
(the only one known in'the world), from 
which all Europe is supplied with that 
commodity for the manufacture of pencils, 
has been recently closed, owing to the 
death of Mr. Dixon, the late steward. 
Twelve men have been employed in the 
mine for the last 15 months, without fall. 
ing in with one single sop of this valuable 
mineral. 

March 30. The New Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, in Mount Street, Liverpool, was 
this morning entirely destroyed by fire. 
The foundation stone was laid by Lord 
Brougham in the summer of 1835, and 
the building was to have been opened in 
a few days for general purposes. It was 
built by subscription, and the cost of its 
erection was somewhere about 12,0002. 
The corporation of Liverpool generously 
made the committee a present of the 
ground. In the vestibule of the building 


were four statues, the property of J. B. 
Yates, esq. who had lent them to the 
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institution, and the value of which ex- 
ceeded 1,000 guineas. The damage is 
estimated at 3,000/.; but the building is 
fortunately insured in the Liverpool Fire 
Office to the amount of 6,000/. The 
committee are determined to lose no time 
in repairing the damage which has been 
done. In this building it was proposed 
to receive the British Association for the 
promotion of Science during the present 
year. 

April 3. At Basford, near Nottingham, 
Thomas Greensmith, a labourer, employ- 
ed in a bleach-yard there, strangled his 
four children as they were sleeping in 
their beds; one aged ten, one eight, 
another five, and the last two years old. 
It is said he was remarkably fond of his 
children, but having been fearful of going 
into the workhouse, he determined on 
this horrible infanticide. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Fires in London.— Of 564 fires which 
occurredgin and around London during 
the last year, the following are the causes 
as far as could be ascertained. Accidents 
of various kinds, scarcely avoidable, 11 ; 
apparel taking fire on the person, 2; bed 
curtains set on fire by accident, 71; acci- 
dents with candles, 57; cases of palpable 
carelessness, 18; charcoal fires, portable, 
2; children playing with fire, 6; fires 
kindled on hearths, 5; defective or foul 
flues and chimnies, 72; fumigation, 9; 
sundry gas accidents, for the most part 
occurring from gas-fitters, during the pro- 
gress of repairs, 38; gunpowder, 1; heat- 
ing of hay, lime, &c. 7; sparks from lamps, 
2; linen incautiously hung before fires, 
31; ovens overheated, 6; loose shavings 
ignited, 13; sparks from fire, 7; defective 
setting of stoves, &c. 28; application of 
fire heat to various purposes of trades and 
manufactures, 34; tobacco-smoking, 1 ; 
unknown, 96; wilful, 8; window-cur- 
tains catching fire, 35. 

April 10. The trial of James Green- 
acre, a cabinet-maker, and of Sarah Gale, 
his paramour, took place at the Old 
Bailey, for the murder and mutilation of 
Hannah Brown. The affair, for the last 
few months, had excited an extraordinary 
degree of interest, owing to the mutilated 
trunk of the hapless victim having been 
found, soon after the murder, in the 
Edgeware-road, and the head and limbs 
subsequently discovered in different places 
—the former in the Regent’s Canal, 
Stepney, and the latter in some osier 
beds at Camberwell. From the evidence 
adduced on the trial, it appeared that the 
murdered woman lived by mangling and 
washing; that she resided at No. 45, 
Union-street, Middlesex Hospital; that 
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on the 24th of last December she left her 
home with the prisoner Greenacre, in a 
coach, for the purpose of being married 
to him on the following day at St. Giles’s 
church ; and that since that period nothing 
was known as to what had ceoone of her, 
until on examining the head found in the 
Stepney canal, it was clearly identified as 
that of the lost Mrs. Brown, and the 
person of Greenacre was sworn to as 
having been last seen with her. Property 
belonging to the murdered individual had 
also been found in the possession of the 
two prisoners. His rdship, having 
summed up the evidence, the Jury deli- 
vered a verdict of guilty against both 
prisoners—Greenacre being thus capi- 
tally convicted; and the woman Gale as 
an accessory after the crime. Subsequent 
to the conviction, Greenacre made a con- 
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fession, to the effect that on Christmas 
Eve, a quarrel arose between him and his 
victim on the subject of the property each 
had represented themselves to possess, 
when the deceased (Mrs. Brown) using 
strong language towards him for deceiving 
her, so exasperated him that he took up 
a piece of wood resembling the roller for 
a towel, or for a piece of silk, which at 
the moment was lying near him, and 
struck her violently over the right eye, 
which stunned her. He then placed a 
pail which was standing in the room by 
the side of the chair, and holding her 
neck over it, he, with a common table 
knife, cut her throat, and held her in that 
position until the blood had ceased to 
flow. He then determined on the dis- 
memberment and distribution of the body 
as above stated. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE Promotions. 


March 17. The Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford to be Chancellor of the 
— of the Gart 


er. 
ht Hon. George Earl of Carlisle, to 
veKG.® s 


March 19. Major-Gen. Sir John Harvey to 
be Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick and its 
dependencies. 

aries Augustus FitzRoy, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Prince Edward Island, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

March 24. 11th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane 
Shawe Donkin, to 1.—23d Foot, Major 
Wm. Ross to be Lieut.Col; Capt. Wm. Fen- 
wick, to be Major.—80th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Taylor, to be Colonel; Major N. Baker, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. John Bowler to be 
Major.—Staff, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Chas. Crans- 
toun Dixon, to be Major and Military Superin- 
tendent of Hospitals at Chatham.—Renfrew- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. Houston Stew- 
art to be Major-Commandant. 

March 23. Lieut.-Col. Richard Doherty to 
be Governor-in-Chief of the colony of Sierra 
Leone and its dependencies. 

March 28, Hon. Geo. Edgecumbe to be Se- 
cretary to his Majesty’s ation to the Swiss 
Cantons, and Chas. Foley Wilmot, esq. to be 
Sec. to his Majesty’s Legation at Florence. 

Mareh 29. James Alex. Stewart Mackenzie, 
esq. to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Ceylon.—Col. F. Cockburn, to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the Bahama Islands. 

March 31. Knighted, Lieut.-Col. Wm. M. 
G. Colebrooke, R.A. 

Brev. Capt. Babington Nolan to be Major in 
the army. 

April 1. Major-General Sir James Dou 
to Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of 
Guernsey. 

April 5. Right Hon. James Alex. Stewart 
Mackenzie sworn of his eg oe Be Privy 
Council.—J. G. C. Disbrowe, esq. to be Page of 
Honour to the Queen. 

Knighted, Francis Forbes, esq. Chief Justice 
of New South Wales, and James Duke, esq. 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

April]. Unattached, Capt. Charles J. Van- 
der Meulen to be Major. 

April 11. Thos. Wathen Waller, esq. to be 
Secretary of Legation at Brussels. 

April 12. Macvey Napier, esq. to be one of 
the Ordinary Clerks of Session in Scotland, 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Lewes.—Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 
Rochdale.—John Fenton, esq. 
Warwick.—William Collins, esq. 





EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rey. E. Stanley, D.D. tobe Bishop of Norwich. 

Rev. T. Musgrave, to be Dean of Bristol. 

Rey. E. Marks, Miner Canon in Dublin Cath. 

Rev. W. 8. Bagshaw, Thrapstone R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. G. B. Boraston, St. Windrow V. Cornwall, 

Rev. S. Brereton, Poringland Magna R. Norf. 

a A. Cairns, to the church of Cupar, co. 

ife. 

Kev. J. Carr, Brattleby R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. C. Cardale, Sheephall V. Hertfordshire. 

Rev. W. R. Clayton, St. Mary Coslany P.C, 


Norwich. 
Rev. N. Cogswell, Immin V. Lincolnsh. 
~~ = G. De Starck, ‘Fisherton Anger R. 
ilts. 


Rev. A. Dickenson, West Retford R. co. Notts. 
Rev. J. H. Dyer, Waltham Magna V. Essex. 
Rev. G. Fisk, Walsall V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. Fry, Sompting V. Essex. 
Rey. W. Gardiner, Rochford R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Gemmel, to the Church of Faitlie, near 


Glasgow. 
Rey. P. P. Gilbert, St. Margaret P. C. Hagger- 


stone. 
Rev. W. K. Hamilton, St. Peter’s-in-the-East 
V. Oxford. 
Rev. W. F. Hook, Leeds V. co. York. 
Rev. C. A. Hunt, Lower Darwin P. C. Lancash. 
Rey. T. Irwin, Ormsby V. Cleveland. 
Rev. R. S. Jones, Gravesend R. Kent. 
Rev. G. Landon, Bishopstawton V. Devon. 
Rey. O. Lodge, Elsworth R. Cambridgeshire. 
Rev. E. Mann, Southey R. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Meek, Hill Deverill P.C. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Nussey, Poughill R. Devon. | 
Rev. W. Oldfield, Misterton V. Nottinghamsh. 
Rev. L. Ottley, Acton V. Suffoik. 
Rey. P. H. Palmer, Howe V. Leicestershire. 
Rev. G. C. Rashleigh, Bradford Peverell R. 


Dorset. 
Rev. J. S. Scobell, St. Kew V. Cornwall. 
Rev. C. J. Snape, Blackrod R. Bolton. 
Rev. H. Stoneman, Zenar V. Cornwall. 
Rev. J. Spry, West Bromwich P.C. Staffordsh. 
on. = R, Tomlinson, Sherfield English R, 
ants. 


< 
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Rev. P. C. Tucker, Down St. Mary R. Devon. 

Rev. E. Turner, Maresfield R. Sussex. 

Rev. F. Vane, Blechingdon R. Oxford. 

Rev. E. H. Wainwright, Acton Burnell R. 
Shropshire. 

Rev. J. C. Williams, Farthingstone R. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. G. Williams, Barrington V. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. D. Wilson, Mungrisdale P.C, Cumberland. 
v. H, A. Woodgate, Belbroughton R. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. F. Woodhouse, Moresby R. Cumberland. 





CHAPLaIns. 
Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, chap. to the King. 
Rev. W. Blackley, to Sir Rowland Hill. 
Rev. T. H. Hawes, to the Duke of Argyle. 
Rev. R. Gream, to the Earl of Abergavenny. 





Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. J. Belin, to be Head Master of Guild- 
ford Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Hogg, Head Master of Limerick Dio- 
cesan School. 

Rev. J. Carter, Head Master of Wakefield 
Free Grammar School. | 


BIRTHS. 

March 9. At Florence, the Hon. Mrs. Irby, 
ason.——18. At Maidstone, the wife of Capt. 
Houston, 4th Light Dragoons, a dau.— 2). 
In Curzon-street, Lady Emil oo; a 
son.—22. At Stockholm, the Hon. irs. 
Bligh, a dau.— 27. At the ie Warring- 
ton, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powys, a2 son.—At Beckenham Place, Kent, 
the wife of W. Peters, ~ a dau.— 28. In 
Hanover-sq. the wife of Dr. Locock, a son, 
——29. In Upper Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir John M. Burgoyne, 
Bart. Gren. Guards, a dau.——30. In Wilton- 
crescent, the Lady Charlotte erton, a dau. 

Lately. At Milsted Manor-house, the wife 
of Sir John Fylden, Knt. a dau. 

April 5. The wife of John Tidd Pratt, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, a dau.——The wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Codrington, Coldstream Guards, a dau. 
——At Richmond, the Lady Muncaster, a dau. 
— In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, the 
Lady Jane Swinburne, ason.—6. The wife of 
W. T. Copeland, esq. M.P.ason.—7. At Clap- 
ham-common, the wife of John Humphery, 
.P. a son.——At berwell, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Myers, Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, a dau.—12. In Grosve- 
nor-square, the Right Hon. Lady Poltimore, a 
son and heir.—13. At Orford House, near 
Stansted, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Chamber- 
layne, a dau.——14. The wife of Col. Miles, of 
Theobalds, Cheshunt, a son.——15. At the 
Duke of Bedford’s, Belgrave-sq. Lady Charles 
Russell, a dau.—16. At her mother’s, Lad 
Young, Woolwich Common, the wife of J. P. 
Collins, esq. Colonial Secretary, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 7. At Leicester, the Rev. J. Moffat 
Harington, Rector of Chalbury, Dorset, to 
Mary Rebecca, eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. 
J. Maddock.——16. At Sudely, Gloucestersh. 
the Rev. J. Walker Dolphin, to Jane eldest dau. 
of Mr. Wynne, of | Castle.——At Rams- 

te, Capt. Caldwell, Highlanders, nephew 
fo ajor-Gen. Sir Alex. Caldwell, to Eliz. eldest 
The Rev. Cha. 





dau. of R. Townley, esq.——22. 


Cheyne, to Sarah Anne, dau. of the Rev. T. 
H. Horne, Rector of St. Edmund the King, 
Lombard-street.——27. At Cambridge, W. J. 
Bayne, esq. M.D, to a. Dela, the only dau. 
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of Geo. Pryme, esq. M.P.——28. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, John Colyer, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Georgiana Frances Amy, eldest 
dau. of Sir W. Johnston, Bart. of Hiltown 

Aberdeenshire.——At St. James’s, Edward 
Strutt, esq. M.P. to Emily, youngest dau. of 
the Right Rev. Wm. Otter, D.D. Bishop of 
Chichester.——At Creswell-hall, Staffordshire 

J. A. Wise, esq. to Mary Lovatt, only dau. and 
heiress of the late H. Booth, esq. of Clayton- 
hall.——29. At St. Pancras Church, Francis, 
son of Sir F. M. Ommanney, to Julia Henri- 
etta, dau. of T. Metcalfe, of Fitzroy-sq. esq. 
—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rey. 
R. I. Wilberforce, to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Digby Legard, esq.—30. At Kew, the 
Rev. os. Tunstall Haverfield, Rector of 
Goddington, Oxfordshire, to Caroline Sophia, 
relict of the late Edw. Bryant, of Lansdown- 
house, — esq.—Capt. W. G. 
White to Louisa Ann, eldest dau. of Michael 
Gray, esq. of Portland-place, Clapton. 

Lately. At Kenilworth, John, second son 
of John Russell, esq. of the Woodlands, to 
Eliz. second dau. of W. Collins, esq. M.P.—— 
Rev. J. Meredith Williams, of Plas-Dolanog, 
aay gE to eo second dau. of the 
Rey. J. Bright Bright, of Totterton-house, and 
Vicar of Lydbury North, Shropshire.——The 
Ven. Geo. Glover, Archdeacon of Sudbury, to 
Susan, relict of R. Reeve, esq. M.D. of Brown- 
dale, Norfolk. 

April 3. At Milan, Charlotte L., second 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir R. Strachan, Bart. to 
Count Emanuel de Zichy, brother-in-law of 
Prince Metternich.——The Rev. S. R. Piggott, 
B.A. of Woodhouse, Leicestershire, to Cath. 
Eliz. only dau. of Mr. J. Debauter, of Peck- 
ham-rye, Surrey.——aAt Stoke-by-Nayland, Suf- 
folk, the Rev. R. Mosley, of Trinity Church, 
Ipswich, to Susanna Eden, eldest dau. of the 
late J. E. Leeds, esq. Chelsea College.——4, At 
St. George’s, oecengay J. P. Barlow, esq. of 
Doctor’s Commons, to Mary Anne, eldest a 
of J. Du Pre Alexander, esq. of Grosvenor-sq. 
——At Kennington, Edward, son of Deputy 
Commissary General DeSt. Remy, to Caroline, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. C. Dixon, Military Su- 

ntendent, Fort Pitt, Chatham.——tThe Rev. 
ohn Baillie, Vicar of Lissington, Lincolnsh. 
to Cecllia Mary, dau. of the Rev. Chas. Haw- 
kins, Canon Residentiary of York.—The 
Rev. J. Conroy, of Urney, co. Derry, nephew 
to Sir John Conroy, to Miss Mary Anne Flood, 
niece of the Jate Rev. S. Hamilton, Rector of 
Strabane, Ireland.—5. At Bath, W. L. Col- 
quhoun, esq. of Clathie, to Louisa, fourth dau. 
of the late Wadham Locke, esq. M.P. of Row- 
deford House, Wilts.——6. At Grittleton, 
Wilts, the Rev. R. P. Jones, Rector of Char- 
field, Gloucestershire, to Eliz. Charlotte, widow 
of the late Capt. K. White, R.N.——At Saint 
Mary’s, oo gee the Rev. St. Vincent 
L. Hammick, Vicar of Melton Abbot, Devon, 
to Mary, dau. of R. Alexander, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place.——At Brighton, the Rev. T. W. 
Carr, Incumbent of Southborough, Kent, to 
Joanna Maria, dau. of the Hon. Ze. Childers, 
of Brighton.—11. In the private chapel of 
Charlton House, Kent, the Rev. Spencer Dod 
Wilde, Vicar of Fletching, Sussex, to Julia 
Pellew Holford Wilson, dau. of the late Sir T. 
M. Wilson, Bart.——At Helston, the Rev. T. 
J. Trevenen, Rector of St. Ewe, Cornwall, to 
Susan Angwin, eldest dau. of the late J. Cosse- 
rat, rey of Grove Cottage, Babbicombe.—— 
12, At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, the Rev. Richard 
Brickdale, Rector of Felthorpe, Norfolk, to 
Elvire Wilhelmine, eldest dau. of the late 
Chevalier Bancel, M.D. of Bethune.—In 
London, the Right Hon. Lord Arthur Marcus 
Hill, to the second dau. of Joseph Blake, esq. 
of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Maratts or Baru. 

March 27. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
aged 72, the Most Honourable Thomas 
Thynne, second Marquis of Bath (1789), 
fourth Viscount Weymouth and Baron 
Thynne,of Warminster(1682), and the fifth 
Baronet (1641); K.G, ; Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Somerset; D.C.L., F.S.A. and F.L.S, 
&e. &e. 

His Lordship was born on the 25th 
Jan. 1765, the eldest son of ‘Thomas the 
first Marquis, and K.G. by Lady Eliza- 
beth Cavendish-Bentinck, eldest daugh- 
= Mg William second Duke of Portland, 


He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Weobley in conjunction with 
Sir John Scott, the present venerable 
Earl of Eldon, in 1784. At the gencral 
election of 1790, (being then Lord Wey- 
mouth) he was returned for the city of 
Bath; and he was re-elected in 1796. 
In the House of Commons he supported 
Mr. Pitt; under whose administration 
his father was the Groom of the Stole, 
On the death of his father, Nov. 19, 1796, 
he succeeded to the peerage as second 
Marquis of Bath, 

His Lordship took no very prominent 
part in public affairs, but gave his vote 
generally with the Tory party. 

He was appointed Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Somersetshire, on 
the death of Earl Poulett, Feb. 9, 1819, 
and was elected a Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter July 16, 1823. 

His Lordship married, April 24, 1794, 
the Hon. Isabella-Elizabeth Byng, third 
daughter of George fourth Viscount Tor- 
rington; and by that lady, who died May 
1, 1830, he had issue eight sons and three 
daughters: the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Countess of Cawdor, married in 1816 to 
John- Frederick now Earl of Cawdor, by 
whom she has a numerous family; 2. the 
Right Hon. Thomas Viscount Wey- 
mouth, who married in 1820 Harriet-Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Mr. Thomas Robbins, 
but died without issue on the 16th Jan. 
last ; 3. the Most Hon. Henry-Frederick 
now Marquis of Bath, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy; he was born in 1797, and 
married in 1830 the Hon. Harriet Baring, 
second daughter of Lord Ashburton, and 
bas issue; 4. the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, Prebendary of Westminster, Rec- 
tor of Street, co. Somerset, and Kingston 
Deverill, Wilts; he married in 1824 Anne- 
Constantia, dau. of the Rev. Chas. Cobbe 

Gent, Mag. Vou. VII. 


Beresford, niece to the Bishop of Kilmore, 
and cousin to the Marquis of Waterford, 
and hasa numerous family; 5, Lady Louisa, 
married in 1823 to the Hon. Henry Las- 
celles, second son of the Karl of Hare- 
wood, and has a numerous family; 6. 
Lord William Thynne, Major in the 7th 
foot; 7. Lord Francis, who died in 1821 
in his 17th year ; 8. Lord Edward Thynne, 
who married in 1830 Elizabeth eldest 
daughter of the late William Mellish, esq. ; 
9. Lord George, who died in 1832, in his 
26th year ; 10, the Most Noble Charlotte- 
Anne Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, married in 1829 to Walter- Francis 
fifth and present Duke of Buccleuch, and 
has three sons; and 11. Lord Charles 
Thynne, born in 1813. 

t he corpse of the deceased Marquis 
was conveyed for interment to the family 
cemetery at Longleat ; where the funeral 
was attended by his sans, his son-in-law 
the Duke of Buccleuch, &c. 


‘ 





Viscount KincsBoRouGH. 

Feb. 27. In the Sheriff’s prison at 
Dublin, of typhus fever, aged 42, the 
Right Hon. Edward King, Viscount 
Kingsborough. He was the eldest son 
of George third and present Earl of 
Kingston, by Lady Helena Moore, only 
daughter of Stephen first Earl of Mount- 
cashell. 

His Lordship entered as a Nobleman 
at Exeter College, Oxford, June 25, 
1814, being then in his 19th year. In 
Michaelmas Term, 1818, he obtained a 
place in the Second Class of Litere Hu- 
maniores, but never preceeded to his de- 


grees. 


At the general election of 1820 his 
Lordship was returned to Parliament for 
the county of Cork; but he sat only 
during that parliament until the dissolu- 
tion in 1826, when he relinquished his 
seat to his brother the Hon, Robert 
King. 

Lord Kingsborough was much attached 
to, and a considerable proficient in anti- 
quarian learning, and has left behind him 
one very extraordinary public monument 
of his diligence and munificence, having, 
in 1831, printed six splendid volumes of 
the “ Antiquities of Mexico,” which 
were illustrated by fac-simile plates, taken 
from inedited MSS. preserved in the 
Royal Libraries of Paris, Berlin, and 
Dresden, in the Imperial ae at Vi- 
enna, the Vatican, the Borgian Museum, 
the library of the — at Bologna, 

3 
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together with some, and those of the 
most curious and beautiful description, in 
the Bodleian Library, preserved —— 
the collections of Archbishop Laud an 
the learned Mr. Selden. Of this magni- 
ficent work, four copies were printed 
upon vellum; Lord Kingsborough pre- 
sented one of them to the British Mu- 
seum, and another to the Bodleian Li- 
brary, which was acknowledged by the 
public thanks of the University, unani- 
mously voted in Convocation, The 
work is full of deep research, and dis- 
_plays his knowledge of languages, ancient 
on modern, as well as his skill as an an- 
tiquary. 

Cut off in the prime of life, this amiable 
and talented nobleman has descended 
to a premature grave. He was impri- 
soned for a debt of his father, for which 
he had unfortunately become security, and 
not, as might be supposed, from his own 
extravagance. It is due to his memory 
that this fact should be generally known. 
All must deplore the unhappy misunder- 
standing and mismanagement that led to 
his untimely fate; and his loss will be 
deeply lamented by all who knew him, 
and valued his highly-cultivated mind and 
domestic virtues. 

His Lordship was unmarried; and is 
succeeded in his title by his next brother, 
the Hon. Robert King, late M.P. for co. 
Cork. His body was interred at Mi- 
chelstown. 





Dr. Burcess, Br.,or SALispury. 

Feb. 19. At Southampton, aged 80, 
the Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter, F.R.S. 
F.S.A., V.P.R.S.L. &e. &e. 

Dr. Burgess was the son of Mr. William 
Burgess, a respectable grocer at Odiham, 
in Hampshire, where the Bishop was 
born on the 19th of November, 1756. 
He was educated as a Commoner at Win- 
chester; stood for, and obtained, a Scho- 
larship at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
Feb. 22, 1775, and was matriculated 
March 14 in that year, being then 18. 
In 1778 (Dee. 17) he took his B.A. de- 
gree; in 1780 obtained the prize for the 
Chancellor’s English Essay, On the 
Study of Antiquities ;” and he proceeded 
to the degree of M.A. Feb. 25, 1782. 
On the 10th Dee. 1787, he was elected 
Probationer Fellow of Corpus, in the 
room of Walker King, the fate Bishop 


of Rochester, and was soon after ap- 
pointed Logic Reader, and then Tutor of 
the College. Before this period his ta- 
lents and diligence bad attracted the notice 
of Thomas Tyrwhitt, esq. the distin- 
guished scholar and critic, whose love of 
learning carried him to the encouragement 


and support of young men of promising 
abilities and application. The cireum- 
stances are related in the following inte- 
resting letter addressed by the Bishop 
himself to the late Mr. Nichols : 


* Abergwilly Palace, 
March 27, 1815. 


* Your additional volume to the Lite- 
rary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury affords me an opportunity, which I 
am unwilling to lose, of communicating 
to you an instance of Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt’s be- 
nevolence and love of learning. Soon 
after I had published Dawes’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanea Critica,’ and was entering on the 
term in which I was to take my Master’s 
degree, I told him it was my intention to 
take a curacy in the country, till I should 
be called again to College to serve those 
offices which are usually held by the Fel- 
lows in rotation. He said, ¢ You must 
not leave College. In the country, and 
with your new duties, you would not 
have those means and opportunities of 
pursuing your old studies, which the Uni- 
versity possesses above all other places. 
You shall be my Curate. I will beg you 
to accept annually from me what will be 
equivalent to a Curate’s stipend.’ I ac- 
cepted his generous offer, and remained 
at College. I was soon after appointed 
to the office of College Tutor. But Mr. 
— continued his annual present, 
till the emolument of my office enabled 
me to relinquish a gratuity, which I knew 
he would bestow on some protegé who 
wanted it more than myself. The lite. 
rary advantages which I derived from m 
continuance at College at that time, and, 
of course, my obligations to my generous 
Friend, are greater than I can express to 
you, I took my degree in 1782. Mr. 
Le pa died in 1786. By his will he 
left me a kind remembrance of his friend- 
ship, in a legacy of 1007. 

“ Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ T. Sr. Davin's.” 

It was not long after, that Mr. Burgess 
found a still more powerful patron in the 
person of the late br. Shute Barrington, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and afterwards Bi- 
—_ of Durham ; who, in approbation of 
his literary works, collated him in 1787 to 
the prebend of Wilsford and Woodford 
in Salisbury cathedral; and, after his 
translation to Durham, gave Mr. Burgess 
in 1791 a prebend belonging to that ca- 
thedral, and which was retained by him 
until his translation from St, David’s to 
Salisbury in 1825. 

A well-authenticated anecdote belong- 
ing to this period of his life confirms every 
current statement of Dr. Burgess's inde- 
cag and manliness of character,— 

uring his residence with Bishop Bar- 


“ Dear Sir, 
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rington, at Mongewell, as Chaplain, an 
occurrence took place (which it would 
now be useless and painful to recount) in 
which Mr. Burgess considered that the 
late Bishop had not treated him with the 
consideration due to his rank and charac- 
ter. At that time he had not given up 
his rooms in college, although he rarely 
occupied them, except when he came to 
consult the libraries in the University. 
Disdaining to notice what he had consi- 
dered reprehensible in the Bishop of Dur- 
ham’s demeanour, Mr. Burgess mounted 
his horse, and, riding over to Oxford, 
quietly resumed his station at Corpus, 
and resolved, rather than submit to what 
he considered an indignity, to forego every 
prospect of preferment, and to rely upon 
his own abilities and exertions for sup- 
port; strenuously refusing the advice of 
all his friends to return to Mongewell, 
till Bishop Barrington, with a generosity 
of spirit that did him high honour, ex. 
pressed his sincere regret at what had 
taken place, and himself earnestly solicited 
his return. It will be remembered, that 
at this moment Mr. Burgess’s entire de- 
pendence for advancement was upon the 
Bishop of Durham, and that in vindi- 
cating his own dignity, and that of his 
station as Chaplain to the Prelate, he 
ran a risk of utterly ruining every worldly 
prospect. Fortunately for both parties, 
the one was anxious to repair, the other 
not desirous to resent, an injury, which 
was unintentionally inflicted. 

Mr. Burgess proceeded to the degree 
of B.D. May 10, 1791; and resigned his 
Fellowship Dec. 17 in that year, having 
been recently preferred to his Prebendal 
Stall at Durham. His next advancement 
took place under the administration of 
Mr. Addington, (who had been his fel- 
low-student at Winchester and Oxford,) 
and who, unsolicited, conferred on him, 
in 1803, the vacant see of St. David's. 
From the moment of his elevation to the 
episcopal Bench, the learned Prelate dis- 
played the most devoted and exemplary 
attention to the concerns of his diocese, 
and was unceasing in his efforts to benefit 
those placed under his jurisdiction. With 
this view, his Lordship planned and 
formed a Society for the foundation of a 
Provincial College within the diocese, 
for the instruction of Ministers for the 
Welsh Church, who have not the means 
to obtain an University education. ‘The 
college at Lampeter now stands an im- 
pane monument to the activity and 
venevolence of Bishop Burgess in the 
Principality. 

It is believed that he had repeatedly 
declined the prospect of removal to a more 
wealthy diocese, when at length, upon 
the death ef Bishop Fisher, through the 
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interest of the Bishop of Durham, exer- 
cised in his behalf with Lord Liverpool, 
he was translated to the see of Salisbury, 
of which he took formal possession on 
the 6th of July, 1825. Throughout the 
twelve years during which he has pre- 
sided over this diocese, he has laboured 
zealously to improve the means of Divine 
worship—to correct every approach to 
neglect or irregularity—and, in a word, to 
increase and nurture the flock committed 
to his charge. The extended range of his 
benevolence was attested not only in the 
munificence of his contributions to public 
works of charity, but in the unobtrusive 
deeds of private almsgiving, and in the 
prosecution of any good and useful work. 

His Lordship’s studious and retiring 
habits induced a life of apparent seclu- 
sion, from public affairs, and prevented 
him from taking any active part in the 
House of Peers; but his vote or proxy 
was never withheld, when any measure 
affecting the interests of true religion and 
of the Church, called for the exercise 
of his Parliamentary privilege, and so 
strongly did he feel concerned in the de- 
fence of the Establishment, that he was 
persuaded (perhaps rather a 
to permit his name to be put forth as the 
Chaplain to the Grand Orange Associa- 
tion. During the whole of his long mi- 
nisterial life, the laborious and powerful 
pen of Bishop Burgess was constantly 
employed in advancing the cause of his 
heavenly Master, and the true interests 
of mankind. His first publication ap- 
peared in 1780; and within a few months 
only of his death, the venerable Prelate 
wrote and published a letter to Lord Mel- 
bourne, on the Irish Church measure: 
the vigorous tone of which letter affords 
no indication of a decaying mind. 

The following are his chief publications: 

Burton’s Pentalogia, seu Trageediaruin 
Grecarum Delectus, Editio altera, Indi- 
cemque Gracum longé auctiorem et emen- 
datiorem adjecit Thomas Burgess. 1780, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Dawes’s Miscellanea Critica, iterum ed- 


-ita, 1781, 8vo. 


An Essay on the Study of Antiquities, 
2d edition, corrected and enlarged. Oxf. 
1782, 8vo. 

Conspectus Criticarum Observationum 
in Scriptores Grecos et Latinos, ac locos 
Antique Eruditionis edendarum, una cum 
Enarrationibus Collationibusque veterum 
Codicum MSS. et Sylloge Anecdotorum, 
Leyden, 1788, 8vo. 

nitia Homerica, seu Excerpta ex Tliade 
Homeri, cum omnium locorum Greca 
Metapbrasi. 1788, 8vo. 

Remarks on Josephus’ Account of 
Herod’s building the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, 1788, 8vo. 
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Tractatus varii Latini a Crevier, Bro- 
tier, Auger, aliisque conscripti. 1788, 8vo. 

Considerations on the Abolition of 
Slavery and the Slave-Trade, upon 

ounds of Natural, Religious, and Po- 
itical Duty. 1789, 8vo. 

The Divinity of Christ proved from 
His own Declarations, attested and in- 
terpreted by his living witnesses, the 
Jews, a Sermon, at Oxford, 1790, 4to. 
A Sermon at Llanarth, in 1814; being a 
sequel to the one in 1790. 

Remarks on the Scriptural Account 
of the Dimensions of Solomon’s Temple. 
1790, 8vo. 

Emendationes in Suidam et Hesychium 
etalios Lexicographos Grecos. 1791,4 vols. 
_ Reflections on the Controversial Writ- 
ings of Dr. Priestley, relative to religious 
opinions, establishments, and tests. 1791. 

Gravine Opuscula. 1792, 8vo. 

Muszi Oxoniensis litterarii Conspectus. 
1792-7, 2 fascic. 

An edition of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Book I. 1793. 

Anistotelis ab H. Stephano primum 
editum, nunc pluribus auctum Epitaphiis, 
partim nuper editis, partim nunc primim 
e Codice Harleiano. 1798, 12mo. 

The Spirit of Prophecy the Testimony 
of Jesus Christ. 1802, 8vo. 

Charity the bond of Peace, and of all 
Virtues, a Sermon, 1803, 8vo. 

An Easter Catechism. 1803, 12mo. 

Initia Paulina, sive Introductio ad lec- 
tionem Pauli Epistolarum. 1804, 12mo. 

Sermon preached at the Anniversary of 
the Royal Humane Society, 1804, 8vo. 

First Principles of Christian Know- 
ledge. To which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, on the oe of conforming to the 
Established Church, as good Subjects 
and good Christians. 1804, 12mo. 

he peculiar Privileges of the Chris- 
tian Ministry considered, in a Charge de- 
livered at his Primary Visitation of the 
diocese of St. David’s in 1804, 4to.; ano- 
ther Charge 1806; another 1814. 

Elementary Evidences of the Truth of 
Christianity, in a series of Easter Cate- 
chisms, 1806. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Westminster 
Abbey, 30 Jan. 1807, 8vo. 

Hebrew Primer, 1807, 12mo- 

Hebrew Elements; or, an Int roduction 
to the reading of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
1807, Svo. 

These two works were republished in 
1823, and form the simplest and clearest 
introduction to the reading of Hebrew 
without points that has been published. 

The Arabic Alphabet; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Reading of Arabic, 1809. 

Motives to the Study of Hebrew; 2 
parts, 1812, 12mo. 

The first Seven Epochs of the ancient 
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British Church; a Sermon, preached on 
the second Anniversary of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge in 
the diocese of St. David's, 1812. 

Hebrew Etymology. 1813, 12mo. 

The Protestant’s Retrospect. 1813, 8vo. 

Two Letters on the Independence of 
the ancient British Church on any foreign 
Jurisdiction, &c. 1812, 1813, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Brief Memorial on the Repeal of 
the Statute relative to the Doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, 1814, 8vo. 

Tracts on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. 1814, 8vo. 

The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
the Religion of the Church of England. 
1815, 8vo. 

Three Addresses to Unitarians in an- 
swer to Mr. Belsham. 1815. 

Excerpta en Chrysostomi Libro de Sa- 
cerdotio, 1815. 

Carmen Toghrai, with a Hebrew and 
Arabic comparative Vocabulary. 1815, 8vo. 

Praxis of the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and Syrian Alphabets. 

A Letter to the Bishop of Durham on 
the Origin of the Pelasgi, and on the ori- 
ginal Name and Pronunciation of the 
£olic Digamma, in answer to Moresti’s 
Hore Pelasgice. 1815. 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and 
on the Repeal of the Statute against Blas- 
phemy. 1820, 8vo. 

A Vindication of 1 John, v. 7, from the 
objections of M. Griesbach. To the se- 
cond edition is added a Preface to the 
Reply to the Quarterly, and a Postscript 
in answer to Paleoromaica. 1826, 8vo. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the diocese 
of St. David’s, on a passage of the second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the fourth 
Century, as an evidence of the authenti- 
city of 1 John, v. 7. 1825, 8vo, 

A Letter to Mrs. Joanna Baillie, on 
the same passage, 1831. 

Two Letters addressed to the Duke of 
Wellington, against the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill. 

His Lordship was formerly a frequent 
correspondent of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in which in ]8]4 be had a warm con- 
troversy with Mr. Thomas Belsham on 
the Faith of the Primitive Church. He 
was also an occasional contributor to Val- 
py’s Classical Journal. 

Bishop Burgess was mainly instrumen- 
tal in founding the Royal Society of Li- 
terature ; of which, in 1821, he became 
the first President; but in 1832, on ac- 
count of his loss of sight and other in- 
firmities, he resigned the office in favour 
of the late Lord Dover. 

In 1835 the Bishop sunk at the com- 
munion table at Warmiuster in the midst 
of the office of confirmation. He was 
then prevented by illness from holding 
his visitation, and published an address 
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to his clergy exhorting them to contend 
earnestly for the faith as handed down b 
the pure and apostolic church of England, 
A few months since he went from Salis- 
bury to the milder air of Southampton, 
whither he had repaired more than once 
before, to recruit his health, and still to 
be as near as possible to his diocese, to 
perform all the duties of its superintend- 
ance. His bodily strength continued 
much as usual until two days before his 
decease, when it became apparent that the 
hand of death was on him. He was him- 
self fully aware of it, and, in the full as- 
surance of Christian faith, patiently waited 
for his passage to eternity. 

Meek and lowly, after the pattern of 
his blessed Master, in his ordinary inter- 
course with the world, he was yet firm 
and decided where circumstances seemed 
to require it, and never more so than in 
defending the authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures, or in maintaining the autho- 
rity of the pure and Protestant part of 
Christ’s Church, as established in this 
kingdom. The number of his classical 
and theological works gmply testify his 
scholarship; whilst both his public and 
private charities are the sure proofs of the 
liberality and kindness of his disposition. 
The college that he built and founded 
whilst Bishop of St. David’s will be a 
lasting memorial of his public munificence ; 
and of his private benevolence we cannot 
record a more touching instance than that 
his last act of business was writing a check 
for 107. on the Barrington Fund for a cler- 
gyman’s widow and her orphan children. 

The Rev. S. C. Wilks, of the Bishop’s 
former diocese, has in his Essay on Con- 
version in Ministers, well summed up his 
character, as ‘‘ A Prelate whose long and 
useful life has been so peculiarly devoted 
to the benefit of the younger clergy; and 
whose name, even were all his other 
claims to public gratitude forgotten—were 
his Biblical labours, his profound and ele- 
gant learning, his zeal for the circulation 
of the Word of God, his exertions for the 
defence of our revered Church and of our 
common Protestantism, his benevolent 
efforts on behalf of the poor, the ignorant, 
nay, even the despised slave, his amiable 
deportment, his personal piety, to lapse 
from remembrance—whose name would 
still live as the revered Bishop Bedell of 
the Principality of Wales, so long as the 
magnificent institution of St. David’s Col- 
lege shall remain to testify his enlightened 
and pious munificence.” 

In the year 1796, the Bishop (then 
Mr. Burgess) married Miss Bright, of 
Durham, half-sister of the Marchioness 
of Winchester. Mrs. Burgess survives 
his Lordship, but the marriage was not 
productive of any issue. 


The body of this distinguished Prelate 


‘to the Earl o 


was interred on Monday the 27th Feb. 
in Salisbury cathedral, the spot, situate in 
the south aisle of the choir, having been 
previously indicated by his Lordship as 
the one in which he should wish to take 
his last repose. wv 

There is an excellent portrait of Bishop 
Burgess, in his robes as Chancellor of the 
order of the Garter, painted by W. Owen, 
R.A. and engraved by S. W. Reynolds, 
and also copied in octavo by T. Woolnoth, 
for vol. xv. of “ The Pulpit” 1830. 
Another recent picture represents the 
Bishop in spectacles. 

The Bishop has bequeathed to St. Da- 
vid’s College, Lampeter, the whole of his 
valuable library, consisting of many thou- 
sand volumes, “ with the exception only 
of such books as Mrs. Burgess may think 
proper, immediately after his decease, to 
select for her own use and benefit.” He 
has also left the sum of 30007. Three per 
Cent. Consols upon trust, that out of the 
interest thereof 402. per annum should be 
applied to the maintenance of the Burton, 
Mrs. Martha More’s, and the two Eldon 
Scholarships in that college ; the remain- 
der of the interest to be paid to Mrs. 
Burgess during her life, and after her 
death to the use and benefit of the princi- 
pal, professors, and students of the same. 
It is due also to Mrs. Burgess to state, 
that, the Bishop having expressed an in- 
tention of leaving 500/. to the college for 
the purpose of providing a suitable room 
for the reception of the books, and also of 
presenting it with a copy of Owen’s por- 
trait of himself, in the possession of Cor- 
es Christi College, Oxford, though he 

ad not reduced his intention to a written 
injunction in his will, she has most libe- 
rally declared her purpose of fulfilling his 
—_ wishes in both these particu- 
ars. 





Lapy DE Liste anp Duptry. 

April 10. In Kensington-palace, the 
Right Hon. Sophia Lady de Lisle and 
Dudley; the eldest daughter of his pre- 
sent Majesty . Jordan), and sister 

unster. 

Miss FitzClarence was married Aug. 
13, 1825, at the house of the Duke of 
Clarence in London, and in the presence 
of their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York and Sussex, by the former of whom 
she was given away. Her husband Philip 
Charles Sidney, esq. (only son of the pre- 
sent Sir John Shelley Sidney, of Pens- 
hurst Place, co. Kent, Bart.) was at that 
time a Captain in the first regiment of 
guards; and since the accession of his 
Royal father-in-law has been appointed a 
Lord of his Majesty’s Bedchamber and 
Surveyor-general of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall; wasin 1830 honoured with the dignity 
ofa Knight Grand Cross of the Guelphic 
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Order, and in 1835 created Baron de Lisle 
and Dudley, of Penshurst, in recognition 
of his lineal descent (through his mother 
Henrietta Hunloke) from the family of 
Dudley Earl of Leicester, and from the 
Sidneys, Dydleys, Greys, and Talbots, 
who enjoyed the ancient barony and vis- 
county of Lisle. 

Her ladyship was raised to the prece- 
dence of the daughter of a Marquis, by 
the King’s warrant dated 24th May 1831 ; 
and was recently appointed Housekeeper 
of Kensington- ot on the death of 
Mrs. Strode. She is now succeeded in 


’ that office by her sister Lady Augusta 


Gordon. 

Lady de Lisle is said to have been the 
favourite daughter of her Royal father, 
and occasionally acted as his amanuensis. 
She was universally esteemed for her 
many amiable qualities. 

Her ladyship had issue six children, 
of whom a son and two daughters survive, 
They were 1, the Hon. Adelaide-Au- 
gusta- Wilhelmina, born in 1826; 2. the 
Hon. Philip Sidney, born in 1828; 3. 
Robert-Dudley, who died an infant in 
1830; 4. Elizabeth-Frederica, who died 
an infant in 1831; 5. the Hon. Ernestine- 
Wellington, born in 1834; 6. an infant 
born 1837. 

The remains of this lamented lady were 
removed from Kensington on Monday 
the 17th April. The procession left the 
Palace in the following order :—Mr. 
Turner (the undertaker) of Bond-street, 
and his attendants, on horseback; the 
hearse; two mourning coaches, the first 
containing Mr. Glendinning, an intimate 
friend of Lord de Lisle; and the second, 
Mr. Saunders, of the royal household ; 
the carriage of her ladyship; the King’s 
private state carriage, her Majesty’s pri- 
vate state carriage, and two more of his 
Majesty’s carriages, each drawn by six 
horses; the carriages of the Duke of 
Sussex, the Princess Augusta, the Du- 
chess of Gloucester, Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, the Duchess of Leeds, Mar- 

uesses Wellesley and Bute; Lords 
Tenens, Albemarle, Mayo, Loftus, 
Fitzgerald, Howe, Brougham, Beresford, 
Lady Bedingfeld, Baron d’Ompteda (the 
Hanoverian Minister), Sir Richard Vy- 
vyan, Sir Edward Carrington, &e. &c. 

‘he cavalcade proceeded over Vauxhall- 
bridge, towards Penshurst, whither Lord 
de Lisle and the other mourners had pre- 
ceded it, and the interment took place 
the following day. 





Mars, FirzHerbErt, 

March 27. At her house on the Old 
Steyne, Brighton, aged 80, Mrs. Maria 
Anne Fitzherbert. 

She was born July 26, 1756, the young- 





est daughter of Walter Smythe, of Bam- 
bridge in Hampshire, (great-uncle to the 
present Sir Joseph-Edward Smythe, of 
Acton Burton, co. Salop, Bart.) by Mary, 
daughter of John Errington, of Errington 
co. Durham, esq. Her younger sister 
Frances, who was married to Sir Carnaby 
Haggerston, Bart. died on the 20th of 
June last, (see our last volume, p. 332). 
Her brother Walter Smythe, esq. died in 
1810, leaving two daughters, of whom the 
eldest is now the wife of Sir Fred. Har- 
vey Bathurst, Bart. 

She was first married in 1775 to Ed- 
ward Weld, esq. of Lulworth castle, 
co. Dorset, uncle to the late Cardinal 
Weld. He died without issue in the 
same year, and she was secondly united 
in marriage to Thomas Fitzherbert, esq. 
of Norbury, co. Derby, and Swinnerton, 
co. Stafford, who also died without issue at 
Nice, May 7, 1781, and the large property 
of the family is now enjoyed by his 
nephew, Thomas Fitzherbert, esq. 

Shortly after, her beauty and fascinat- 
ing manners attracted the particular ad- 
miration of the Prince of Wales; and, 
after having for some time received his 
assiduous attentions, she consented to a 
nuptial union with his Royal Highness 
according to the forms of her own (the 
Roman Catholic) church. 

The precise period of this remarkable 
occurrence we have not ascertained. It 
was alluded to during a debate which took 
place in the House of Commons in 1787, 
relative to the Prince’s pecuniary difficul- 
ties. ‘The member who mentioned the 
rumoured alliance was Mr. Rolle, (now 
Lord Rolle) then one of the members for 
Devonshire. Fox, however, with (as he 
stated) the express authority of the 
Prince, denied the truth of the report in 
such positive terms, that Mrs, Fitzherbert 
never would speak to “the Man of the 
People ” again. 

Although, from the force of cireum- 
stances, she unwillingly became the object 
of great public and political interest, her 
natural disposition tended to the retire- 
ment of domestic life, and made her long 
struggle against that notoriety which the 
connexion formed with the Prince of 
Wales was certain tocreate. The influ- 
ence she possessed was always exercised 
for the honour of the personage she was, 
by the forms of her church, united to; 
and she found, on her retirement, that she 
had lost no friend, and, instead of neglect 
from society, she received the highest 
tribute of its respect and esteem; and 
last, though not least, from every member 
of the Royal Family the most affectionate 
demonstrations of attachment, increased 
no doubt by the grateful conviction they 
one and all entertained that her influence 
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and good offices had ever been exerted to 
promote concord and affection between 
the Prince and his family. ‘The respect 
shown by his present Majesty on his ac- 
cession to the Throne marked these feel- 
ings to her in the most flattering manner, 
and the unceasing attachment and atten- 
tion of all branches of the Royal Family, 
until the close of her existence, showed 
how deep a sense they entertained of her 
intrinsic worth. 

In disposition Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
frank, generous, indulgent, and hospitable. 
She retained in advanced age the warmth, 
the enthusiasm, the freshness and disin. 
terested feelings of youth, Her piety 
was fervent and unostentatious. Her life 
was one of active benevolence; and to the 
poor of Brighton (which had been her 
place of residence from her first connexion 
with the Prince) she was the liberal bene- 
factress. Her cheerfulness was very re- 
markable, and evidently the result of the 
ang she enjoyed by making others 


apy. ; 

er mortal remains were removed on 
the 6th April from her mansion on the 
Old Steyne, to the Roman Catholic 
chapel at the eastern part of Brighton, 
for interment. The funeral procession 
consisted of six mourning-coaches and 
the private carriage of the deceased. In 
the first coach were the Hon, E, S, Jer- 
ningham, Sir J. H. Bathurst, and Colo- 
nel Dawson Damer; in the second, the 
Earl of Munster, Colonel Gurwood, and 
Sir George Seymour; in the third, Mr. 
J. Seymour, Mr. Doyle, and Mr, Blake, 
the physician. The remaining carriages 
contained the deceased lady’s domestics, 
High mass was performed by the offici- 
ating minister, Mr. Cullen, The coffin 
was afterwards lowered into a grave 
eleven feet deep, constructed in the centre 
of the chapel. The chapel was hung 
with black, and was full of well-dressed 
persons, who were admitted by tickets to 
view the ceremony. 

It is rumoured that an annuity of 8,000/, 
per annum reverts to the Crown, since 
the demise of Mrs. Fitzherbert. Her 
jointure from her first marriage was 
6,0007. a year, which she relinquished 
after her last alliance; since then, the 
sum of 8,000/. was granted. 

There is a whole-length portrait of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, with a book and dog, 
painted by Cosway, and engraved in a 
folio size by Conde. 





Masor-Gen. Sim F, Ponsonsy, K.C.B. 

Jan. 11. At the Wellesley Arms, 
Murrell Green, near Basingstoke, aged 
53, the Hon. Sir Frederjek Cavendish 
Ponsonby, K.C.B. a Major-General in 
the army, Colonel of the Royal Dragoons; 
Knight Grand Cross of the Ionian order 


of St. Michael and St, George, Knight 
Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
order, Knight of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal, and of Maria Theresa of Austria. 

This highly distinguished officer was 
born on the 6th July 1783, the second son 
of Frederick third and present Earl of 
Bessborough, by Lady Henrietta- Frances 
Spencer, second daughter of John first 
Earl Spencer, and aunt to the present earl. 

He was appointed to a Cornetcy in the 
10th dragoons in 1800, and promoted to 
a Lieutenancy in that regiment on the 
20th of June of the same year. On the 
20th Aug. 1803 he was promoted to a 
company, and appointed to the 60th regi- 
ment, April 3, 1806. On the 25th June 
1807 he became Major in the army; and 
on the 6th Aug. following he obtained a 
majority in the 23d light dragoons. 

At the battle of Talavera, Major Pon- 
sonby was present with this regiment, by 
the extraordinary charge of which, al. 
though eventually destroyed in the effort, 
the whole attack of the French upon the 
left flank of the British completely failed. 
( With reference to this memorable affair, 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby addressed a letter 
to Colonel Napier, correcting the account 
given in that author's history of the Pe- 
ninsular War.) 

At the close of the battle of Barrosa, 
in March 1811, Major Ponsonby made a 
brilliant and well-timed attack with two 
squadrons of the German Legion upon 
the French cavalry, as they were covering 
the retreat of the infantry, in which he 
succeeded in capturing two guns, and in- 
creased the disorder of their defeat as 
much as could possibly be done by so 
small a force as that under his direction. 

On the 11th June 1811 Major Pon- 
sonby was promoted to the Lieutenant- 
Coloneley of the 12th light dragoons, in 
the command of which corps he continued 
to serve in the Peninsula. On the 11th 
of April 1812 he highly distinguished 
himself in an action with General Peyrey- 
mont near Llerena, which was one of the 
most brilliant cavalry affairs of the war, 
and his judgment therein, and the vigour 
of his decisive charge, were universally 
acknowledged and admired. 

On the 20th July in the same year, 
during the parallel movement of the two 
armies previous to, the battle of Sala- 
manca, Colonel Ponsonby . repeatedly 
charged the heads of the enemy's columns 
which attempted to press upon the line 
of march of the British, and always with 
decided effect. At the close of the day, 
after the glorious struggle of the 22d, he 
gallantly led a squadron of his regiment 
against about 450 French infantry, who 
were overthrown by him after some des- 
parate attacks, n this occasion his 


sword was broken close to the hilt, and 
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his horse bore the marks of several bayo- 
net wounds, 

During the whole of the retrograde 
movement of the army from the Douro, 
until the battle of Salamanca, Colonel 
Ponsonby was constantly with the out- 
posts, and seldom a day passed without 
his being more or less engaged with the 
enemy’s advance. His penetration and 
ready judgment in discovering their ob- 
jects, and his quickness, resources, and re- 
solution in defeating their attempts, were 
equally remarkable ; and so great was the 
vigilance he inculcated into the officers and 
men of the 12th, that, during the whole 
war, the French never surprised either 
post or picquet of that distinguished regi- 
ment. Whilst engaged in these arduous 
duties on the retreat from Burgos, he re- 
ceived a wound, onthe 13th October,which 
for some time deprived the army of ser- 
vices the more valuable at the time, from 
his having accurately acquainted himself 
with that line of country. So highly in- 
deed did Lord Wellington value him, 
that he had him brought to his own 
quarters, and made him travel in his 
own carriage until sufficiently recovered 
to ride. 

At the battle of Vittoria, June 21,1813, 
the latest effort made for a stand by the 
rear-guard of French cavalry was over- 
thrown by Colonel Ponsonby, who, choos- 
ing a favourable moment, charged them 
so effectually with a squadron of the 12th 
and 16th light dragoons, that he drove 
them in confusion upon their retreating 
infantry. His services at Tolosa and at 
the storming of St. Sebastian were also 
very conspicuous. 

ra the king’s birthday in 18]4 he was 
appointed Aide-de-camp to his Majesty 
and Colonel in the army. 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s splendid ca- 
reer was crowned by his remarkable ex- 
ertions and still more memorable suffer- 
ings on the field of Waterloo. His reso- 
lution of charging the French column, 
was no hasty impulse, though suddenly 
acted upon in the absence of his com- 
manding officer, General Vandeleur, who 
had a few minutes before led forward the 
16th light dragoons. There was not an 
instant to lose; Col. Ponsonby rapidly 
counted the French column, at which he 
had a peculiar facility, and rating them at 
about one thousand, exclaimed, “ They 
must not be allowed to come further,” and 
with his well-known, ‘* Come on, 12th!” 
dashed down the field, followed by his 
men. 

The French column had reached the 
small valley which lay between the two 
armies, and the 12th had to descend the 
slope, which rendered them a conspicuous 
and almost inevitable mark, They rushed 
boldly, a ae the column, which 


they totally dispersed, and drove back 
into the enemy’s lines, together with their 
cavalry. Nothing could exceed the con- 
fusion of the mei/ée, and Col. Ponsonby 
became anxious to withdraw his regiment, 
and spare his men, who were fighting at 
fearful odds. At that moment he re- 
ceived a cut on his right arm, which 
caused his sword to drop, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he received another on 
his left, which he raised to protect his 
head. By the latter he lost the command 
of his horse, which galloped forward, and 
Col. Ponsonby, unable to defend himself, 
received a blow from a sword on his 
head, which brought him senseless to the 
ground. 

In the appendix to Capt. Batty’s ac- 
count of the battle of Waterloo, there is 
a letter from the talented and amiable 
author of the ‘‘ Pleasuressof Memory,” 
giving a highly interesting narrative, de- 
rived from Col. Ponsonby’s own lips, of 
his extraordinary preservation, while lying 
exposed on the field, during the whole of 
the ensuing night. After being wantonly 
pierced through the back by a lancer, 
plundered by a French tirailleur, rode 
over by two squadrons of Russian cavalry, 
two deep, again plundered by a Prussian 
soldier, and encumbered for some hours 
by a dying soldier lying across his legs, 
he was at length accosted about an hour 
before midnight by an English soldier, 
whom he persuaded to stay by him until 
morning, when a cart conveyed him to 
the village of Waterloo. He had received 
seven wounds; but by constant attention, 
and excessive bleeding, was at length re- 
covered, 

On the 26th Aug. 1820, Col. Ponsonby 
exchanged to half-pay of the 22d dragoons ; 
on the 29 Jan. 1824, he was appointed 
Inspecting Field Officer in the Ionian 
Islands; became a Major-General 27th 
May 1825, Colonel of the 86th regiment, 
4th Dec. 1835, and Colonel of the Royal 
dragoons, 3)st March 1836. 

Acknowledged to be one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the army, no man was a 
more general favourite with all ranks than 
Sir F. Ponsonby. ‘To the most chival- 
rous bravery he united military talents of 
no ordinary cast, which were guided by 
a remarkable calmness of judgment and 
coolness of decision. He had carefully 
studied and thoroughly understood the 
habits and qualities of the British soldier, 
and so well knew how to turn that know- 
ledge to the best advantage before the 
enemy, that the confidence and devotion 
of all who served under him were un- 
bounded. During the period of his most 
active life in the field he never neglected 
the acquisition of knowledge upon every 
subject of his profession. No lesson of 
experience was ever lost upon him, and 
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it was by reasoning upon parts connected 
with the important scenes of the Penin- 
sular war, in which he was himself a con- 
spicuous actor, that he formed those 
sound opinions upon military matters 
which rendered him as prudent in design 
as he was brilliant in action. In the latter 
years of his life he devoted much of his 
time to reading, and few men had a better 
acquaintance with historical and military 
subjects. His authority in matters of his 
profession, particularly the cavalry ser- 
vice, was regarded with general respect. 

No language can do justice to the 
charm of his conversation, to the manly 
simplicity of his sentiments, to the 
warmth and truth of his character. An 
early and intimate companion has re- 
marked : ‘¢ In former days we lived much 
together. I have seen him in sickness, 
in danger, in difficulties, in prosperity, in 
society, alone with myself—I may say in 
every situation in which man can be 
placed; and I never knew his beautiful 
disposition vary from that perfect state 
in which his gentle and noble mind had 
fixed it. He was without guile or any of 
the bad passions so common to other 
men. He was devoid of one particle of 
selfishness; he was gentle as he was 
brave, and brave as he was gentle—he 
blended the two to perfection—he was a 
proof that modesty is the handmaid of 
valour—his judgment was sound, his head 
clear, his heart the best that ever beat— 
but I shall never end praising him.” 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby married, March 
16, 1825, Lady-Emily-Charlotte Bat- 
hurst, second daughter of Henry third 
Earl Bathurst, and sister to the present 
Earl; and by that Lady, who survives 
him, he left issue two sons and three 
daughters, to which is now added a post- 
humous son, born on the 21st of March. 





Lr.-GEN. THE Hon. W. Stuart. 
Feb. 15. At Erskine House, Ren- 
frewshire, aged 58, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
William Stuart, C.B. late of the Grena- 

dier Guards; uncle to Lord Blantyre. 
He was the third son of Alexander the 
tenth Lord Blantyre by Catharine, eldest 
daughter and heiress of Patrick Lindsay 
of Eaglescairnie, co. Haddington, esq. 
He was appointed Ensign in the first 
Guards 1794, Lieutenant and Captain in 
1797. In 1798 he served in Ireland with 
the third battalion: in 1799 in the expe- 
dition to the Helder, and was present in 
the actions of the 27th Aug. 10th and 
19th Sept. and 2d Oct. In July 1806 he 


went to Sicily, and returned in Jan. 1808. 

In 1807 he attained the rank of Captain 

and Lieutenant-Colonel ; and in 1809 he 

served in the expedition to Walcheren. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. VII. 
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He afterwards served in the Peninsula, 
and received a medal for the battle of the 
Nive. In 1814 he attained the rank of 
Colonel in the army, and was appointed 
third Major of the Grenadier Guards, 
and in 1815 he was present at Waterloo, 
and was for his conduct recommended by 
the Duke of Wellington for a companion- 
~ of the Bath. 
e has died unmarried. 





Cotonri pE Lancey. 

At St. Sebastian, in consequence of 
the wounds he received in the action of 
the 15th March, aged 34, Colonel Oliver 
de Lancey. 

This gallant officer was a native of 
Guernsey, and related to the late ardent 
Col. Tupper, whose life has been lost in 
the same inglorious cause. He had been 
for some years in the British army, and 
had served on the staff in India, and as 
Captain in the 60th Rifles, which regi- 
ment he quitted, to the general regret of 
his brother officers, in order to accompany 
one of the first drafts of the Legion that 
sailed for Spain in 1835. In the course 
of the voyage the vessel struck in a fog on 
the rocks off Ushant, and was with much 
difficulty saved, the presence of mind of 
Colonel de Lancey contributing very ma- 
terially to her preservation. A few weeks 
after his arrival in Spain Colonel de 
Lancey was present as acting adjutant- 
general at the affair of Hernani, for which 
he was honourably noticed, but he sub- 
sequently earned considerable distinction 
in an enterprise of far higher importance. 
Happening to be at Santander on some 
business connected with the Legion when 
intelligence arrived of the imminent dan. 
ger of St. Sebastian, which was repre- 
sented to be on the point of surrender to 
the Carlist forces, he concerted and un- 
dertook with his friend Colonel Greville 
the spirited expedition for its relief which 
proved so successful. The effect pro- 
duced by this timely check of the enemy 
was most useful to the Queen’s cause both 
in England and Spain, and it gained him 
the cross of St. Fernando. He afterwards 
continued to share the perils and hard- 
ships encountered by the Legion in the 
ensuing military operations, in which, as 
Deputy Adjutant-general, he took a most 
active and efficient part. He was fre- 
quently named with warm commendation 
in the general orders, especially upon the 
engagement of the Ist of October, when 
the Carlists met with a signal repulse in 
their attempt to force the lines in front 
of St. Sebastian. These, however, were 
not the only occasions on which Colonel 
De Lancey’s merit was displayed. His 
literary accomplishments, the fluency with 
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which he expressed himself in several 
languages, his sound judgment, and the 
experience derived from having mixed 
much in society, doubtless led to his se- 
lection by General Evans for a mission 
to Madrid of a very difficult and delicate 
nature, his conduct in which united in his 
favour the suffrages both of the Legion 
and of the leading Spanish statesmen. 
Many of the latter became cordially at- 
tached to him, and the illustrious Ar- 
guelles in particular distinguished him by 
his friendship. 

At the head of his regiment he re- 
ceived his mortal wound, and the grief of 
those who followed him to his humble 
grave bore a touching testimony to the 
hold that his amiable qualities had ob- 
tained for him over the hearts of his 
brother officers. In his native island his 
premature death will be long and deeply 
mourned. 

Colonel De Lancey was above the mid- 
dle height, and of an athletic form; and 
in the expression of his features, no less 
than in his fate, a strong resemblance 
might be traced to his lamented relative, 
the late Sir William De Lancey. 





Count De Satis. 

Oct. 20. At Dawley Lodge, Middle- 
sex, aged 65, Jerome Count de Salis, a 
Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate for 
that county. 

He was the son of Peter Count de 
Salis, who served in the Guards in the 
reign of George the 2d, and was sub- 
sequently Governor and Captain- General 
of the Valteline when that country was 
subject to the Republic of the Grisons. 
All his estates in the Valteline were con- 
fiscated by the Cisalpine Republic for the 
opposition he raised against the French, 
after the defeat of the Austrians by the 
army of Italy under Bonaparte, and him- 
self proscribed. 

His mother was the Hon. Mary Fane, 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. Charles Fane 
of Basilden, Berkshire, great-grandson 
of the first Earl of Westmerland, who 
was in 1718 created Viscount Fane in 
the peerage of Ireland, and sister and 
coheiress of Charles the second and last 
Viscount. Mary Countess de Salis died 
at Isleworth, March 3lst, 1785, aged 74. 

The late Count was educated at Eton; 
and having inherited from his mother 
large Irish estates, served the office of 
High Sheriff of the county of Armagh in 
the year 1810. He married three times. 
By his first Countess, a daughter of Ad- 
miral Francis William Drake of Buck- 
land, Devon, a lineal descendant of the 
celebrated Admiral Sir Francis Drake, 
he had one son—the present Count de 
Salis; born in 1799, who was an officer in 
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the Swiss guards of the Kings of France 
and Naples. The late Count married 
secondly Miss Freeman of Uxbridge, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Freeman, by, 
whom he had one daughter. By his. 
third Countess, Miss Foster, he had se- 
veral children, the eldest of whom is in 
the 8th Hussars, and one of his daughters 
is married to Lord Warren de Tabley. 

The present Count has been married 
twice: first to Mademoiselle de Senar- 
clens de St. Denis, youngest daughter of 
the French General de St. Denis, com- 
manding the second regiment of Swiss 
guards in the French service, and secondly 
to Mademoiselle Bourgeois of Neuchatel 
in Switzerland, niece to the late General 
Count de Meuron of his Britannic 
Majesty’s service and Count Gustave de 
Meuron, Prussian Envoy to the Swiss 
Canton, and the Court of Denmark. He 
has a large family. 





Sr Epwarp O’Brien, Barr. 

March 13. At Dromoland, co. Clare, 
aged 63, Sir Edward O’ Brien, the fourth 
Baronet, of that place (1686). 

He was born on the 17th April, 1773, 
the eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir 
Lucius O’Brien, the third Baronet, Clerk 
of the Crown and Hanaper, in Ireland, 
and M_P. for co. Clare, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Robert French, esq. M.P. for co. 
Galway, and grand-daughter of the first 
Earl of Gosford. 

Sir Edward succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy on the Sth Feb. 1795. He was 
distinguished by his many virtues in every 
relation of life. He married, Noy. 12, 
1799, Charlotte, daughter and co-heiress 
of William Smith, esq. of Cahirmoile, 
co. Limerick, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. The former are, 
1. Sir Lucius O’Brien, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title, and who was lately 
M.P. for co. Clare ; he was born in 1800, 
and was lately married to Miss Fitzgerald, 
of Adelphi, co. Clare; 2. William; 3. 
Edward ; 4. Robert; and 5. Henry. The 
daughters are, 1. Grace; 2. Anne; 3. 
Harriet ; and 4. Catherine- Lucia. 





Rev. Dr. Beeke, Dean or Barisrot. 

March 9. At Torquay, Devonshire, 
aged 86, the by 4 Rev. Henry Beeke, 
D.D. Dean of Bristol, and Vicar of 
Weare, Somerset. 

Dr. Beeke was the son of the Rev. 
Christopher Beeke; he was born at 
Kingsteington, in Devonshire, Jan. 6, 
1751 ; elected a Scholar of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, May 5, 1769; and took 
the degree of B. A. as a Member of that 
Society, Jan. 20, 1773. He was elected 
to a Fellowship at Oriel college (on 
Frank’s foundation), April 21, 1775; 
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took his M.A. degree June 6, 1776, and 
was soon after appointed tutor of his col- 
lege. On the 13th Oct. 1782, he was 
nominated to the vicarage of St. Mary 
the Virgin, in the city of Oxford. In 
1784. he served the office of Junior Proc- 
tor; and he proceeded B.D. April 16, 
1785. He was presented by Oriel col- 
lege to the rectory of Ufton Norcot, 
Berkshire, Oct. 17, 1789; and vacated 
his Fellowship in 1791. In 1800 he pro- 
ceeded Doctor of Divinity; and in the 
following year, upon the death of Dr. 
Howell, he was appointed by the Crown 
to the Professorship of Modern History 
in the university of Oxford. 

In 1814, when the late Dr. Parsons 
was promoted to the see of Peterborough, 
Dr. Beeke succeeded him in the deanery 
of Bristol ; and in 1819 he was instituted 
to the vicarage of Weare, which is in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Bristol. 

The late Dean of Bristol was a person 
of very extensive acquirements. He was 
not only an accurate scholar, an able ma- 
thematician, and a sound divine, but a 
good antiquary, and peculiarly well ac- 
quainted with most subjects connected 
with political economy. He was the 
author of several pamphlets on Finance. 
It has been said that Mr. Pitt was in- 
debted to him for the original suggestion 
of the Income Tax; and Mr. Vansittart 
(the present Lord Bexley) it is well 
known, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, consulted him upon most of his 
financial projects, and derived much as- 
sistance from his calculations, In con- 
versation he was remarkably mild and 
agreeable, and very readily communicated 
information to all who required it.— 
Dr. Beeke’s publications were, a Letter 
on the means of securing a safe and ho- 
nourable Peace, 1798; Observations on 
the Produce of the Income Tax, and its 
proportion to the whole Income of Great 
Britain, 1799, (and enlarged, 1800,) 8vo. ; 
and some Observations on the Roman 
Roads in Great Britain. 


R.N. Toke, Ese. 
Feb. 19. At Godinton, near Ashford, 
Kent, aged 72, Nicholas Roundall Toke, 
es 





This gentleman was the representative 
of one of the oldest families of Kent, ori- 
ginally seated at Bere near Dover, and 
for the last three centuries at Godinton. 
He was born there, May 19, 1764, the 
eldest son of John Toke, esq. who was 
sheriff of Kent in 1770, by Margaret- 
Eleanor, only daughter and heiress of 
William Roundell, M.D. of Knaresbo- 
— His father lived at Canterbury in 
819. 

Mr. Toke married, at Bath, in 1791, 
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Anna-Maria, fourth and youngest dau. 
of Sir Bourchier Wray, the fifth Baronet, 
of Tavistock, co. Devon, and aunt to the 
present Sir Bourchier Wray; and. had 
issue two daughters: Ellen-Maria, and 
Elizabeth- Florence, of whom the latter 
died an infant, and the former was mar- 
ried Sept. 27, 1827 to her cousin the Rev. 
Henry Bourchier Wray, Rector of Ta- 
vistock and Combinteignhead, the brother 
of the present Baronet. 





Joun Jounstone, M.D. F.R.S. 

Dec. 28. At Monument House, Bir- 
mingham, aged 68, John Johnstone, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians and 
of the Royal Society; a magistrate for 
the counties of Worcester and Warwick. 

He was the fourth son of James John- 
stone, M.D. of Worcester, who died in 
1802; and was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 
1792, M.B. 1793, M.D. 1800. 

For upwards of forty years Dr. John 
Johnstone held a distinguished station 
among the most eminent of his profes- 
sional brethren, not only in the town and 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, but to a 
much greater distance than provincial ce- 
lebrity usually extends.. He was consi- 
dered peculiarly successful in his treat- 
ment of fevers, in which he appears more 
to have relied on judicious affusions of 
cold water and the free admission of fresh 
air into the patient’s chamber, than on 
any peculiar medicinal preparations. In- 
deed, in this respect, his practice was re- 
markably simple, and confined to the or- 
dinary class of remedies, which his pa- 
tients, especially in the latter part of his 
life, sometimes thought more sparingl 
administered than was consistent with 
their faith in the efficacy of what is com- 
monly called ‘ physic.” 

As a scholar, notwithstanding his con- 
tinual avocations, he was possessed of no 
ordinary acquirements. His memory easily 
retained what his quickness led him rea- 
dily to understand and his taste to appre- 
ciate. And he had the great advantage 
of long years of intimacy with the most 
eminent scholars of his age. During 40 
years he possessed the friendship, and was 
honoured with the familiar intercourse 
of one who shone among the first scholars, 
velut inter ignes Luna minores, the late 
Dr. Parr of Hatton, who resided about 
fifteen miles from Birmingham. He was 
intimate, also, with the present Bishops 
of Durham and Lichfield, and in earlier 
life as well acquainted as their disparity 
of years and station would allow with the 
late Dr. Richard Hurd, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, his father’s intimate friend. By 
the venerable and deeply learned Presi- 
dept of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
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by many other most distinguished scho- 
lars of that university, he was highly 
esteemed, among whom should be reck- 
oned, as connected with him not only by 
the ties of learning, but also by similarity 
of professional pursuits, that very elegant 
and accomplished scholar Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Bart. President of the College of 
Physicians. He was well known also to 
the late Sir James Mackintosh, and to 
Lord Brougham, and many distinguished 
persons of the present day, besides the 
extensive acquaintance with men eminent 
for their rank or talents, into which he 
was led by the course of his professional 
duties. 

One of Dr. John Johnstone’s earliest 
publications was a vindication of his fa- 
ther’s claim to the discovery of the disin- 
fecting powers of the muriatic acid gas, 
vhich was disputed by a rival claimant, 
with what justice we will not attempt to 
decide, though it is but fair to add, that 
the reward was assigned to Dr. Carmi- 
chael Smyth. Certain it is that two men 
of talent may make the same discovery, 
and have their sufficient reasons for con- 
cealment of it, and we need not remind 
our readers how often it has happened 
that these discoveries were contempora- 
neous, probably because the causes which 
led to them were so. 

Besides these, Dr. John Johnstone 
published several pamphlets and treatises, 
principally connected with his profes- 
sion.* But his principal literary work 
is the Life of his revered friend, the 
late Samuel Parr, LL.D. written with 
great vigour and feeling, full of inter- 
esting literary anecdote and scholar-like 
research, and free from that slavish ti- 
midity which fears to acknowledge the 
failings of humanity in the subject of 
its panegyric. Dr. Johnstone’s Life of 
Dr. Parr is a fearless, manly, and noble 
specimen of biography, putting to shame 
the meagre attempts of those puny scrib- 
blers, who have sought to write them- 
selves into ephemeral notice by the cele- 
brity of the great name with which their 
own may be thus temporarily associated. 
Dr. J. Johnstone was not only, by his long 
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intimacy, his liberal politics, and enlarged 
views, of all men the best qualified to 
write the life of his illustrious friend, but 
by his own taste and learning was enabled 
to appreciate that of soeminent a man; 
for he was not like some persons of 
quick intellect, esteemed clever in gene- 
ral society, but could maintain bis place 
as a scholar among scholars, a case not so 
frequent as some may imagine, ever 
among those who have credit for consi- 
derable advance in literature. 

In his political principles Dr. John 
Johnstone was a sound and inflexible 
whig; yet, while firmly attached to the 
constitution, and opposed to the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power on the liberties 
of the people, his loyalty to his sovereign 
was never shaken by popular clamours or 
revolutionary excitement. 

In his private life he was peculiarly 
happy in the domestic affection and at- 
tention of his most excellent wife and two 
most amiable and accomplished daughters, 
both of whom he had the happiness of 
seeing early married, and settled near 
him. The elder to the Rev. Walter Far- 
quhar Hook, Vicar of Trinity Church, 
Coventry, so distinguished as a scholar 
and divine, and recently elected by the 
Trustees of the Vicarage of Leeds, in 
a manner most highly honourable to them 
and to himself, to that valuable and most 
important preferment. The other, to the 
Rev. Henry Clarke, Rector of Northfield, 
near Birmingham, a clergyman of great 
worth and respectability. 

As a friend, the warmth and fidelity of 
his attachments, the kind and cheerful 
alacrity of his exertions on all occasions 
where his services could be useful, the 
high and honourable tone of his advice 
and counsel, and the interest and delight 
with which he contemplated the success 
of those for whom he felt regard, are such 
as are beyond all praise. He was above 
all feelings of jealousy towards his pro- 
fessional brethren, and must have been 
conscious that he had a right to be so. 


“‘ No black envy can mark his grave.” 


In private society he was lively and agree- 





* « Essay on Mineral Poisons,” published in his father’s “ Medical Essays and 
Observations,” 1795.—“ Medical Jurisprudence ; on Madness, with strictures on he- 


reditary insanity, lucid intervals, and the confinement of maniacs,” 1800. 
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able, instructing it by his talents, anima- 
ting it by his cheerfulness, and refining it 
by his taste. 

To mention his abhorrence of false- 
hood, dissimulation, and meanness, would 
be almost an insult to the character of a 
man whose feelings and actions were go- 
verned by the strictest rules of honour 
and integrity. If his ardent temperature 
and keenness of perception led him some- 
times into expressions of excitement, the 
purity and rectitude of his own mind 
must be taken into account, and indul- 
gence must be given to those human in- 
firmities of which the very “ frailties lean 
to virtue’s side.” In his religious prin- 
ciples he was tolerant and liberal, but was 
himself a member of the church of Eng- 
land, and in his last hours frequently re- 
peated his strong trust in the merits of 
his Redeemer. The loss of such a man 
will be long and deeply felt by his family 
and surviving friends, who were the best 
judges of his private worth; by his pro- 
fessional brethren by whom his merits 
were justly appreciated, and who in their 
Royal School of Medicine, established 
at Birmingham, of which he was a zea- 
lous friend and promoter, and of the 
Vice Presidents, have paid the most ample 
and honourable tribute to them ; and by 
the inhabitants and densely peopled neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, as well as an 
extensive surrounding district, where his 
medical skill and talents were constantly 
in request, and his memory will long be 
duly cherished. 


Rev. Herzert Hawes, D.D. 

Jan. 17. At Salisbury, aged 72, the 
Rev. Herbert Hawes, DD. Preben- 
dary of Sarum, Rector of St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury, and of Mellis, co. Suffolk. 

He was the only son of the Rev. Jobn 
Hawes, M.A. of Salisbury, and, with the 
exception of a female cousin, was the last 
surviving descendant of the worthy old 
angler Isaak Walton (see the pedigree re- 
cently published in Pickering’s edition of 
the ** Complete Angler,” edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas). 

He was matriculated of Oriel college, 
Oxford, Oct. 11, 1782; and graduated 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, B.D. 1800, D. D. 
1810. He was collated to the rectory of 
St. Edmund's, Salisbury, in 1802, by 
Bishop Douglas; presented to Mellis in 
the same year by the Lord Chancellor, 
and collated to the prebend of Grimston 
and Yatminster in the cathedral church of 
Sarum, in 1830, by Bishop Burgess. 

Dr. Hawes has by his will bequeathed 
to the Library of the Cathedral of Salis- 
bury an extensive collection of books in 
the learned languages, and a valuable se- 
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ries of works of Divinity, embracing the 
writings of the most eminent British Di- 
vines. He has left to ie (by Hous a 
lery the original portrait (by Housman 
of his ancestor, Teak Walton, the cele- 
brated piscator; and has bequeathed lega- 
cies to the undermentioned charitable and 
benevolent institutions, contingent upon 
the life of an individual aged upwards of 
72: viz.— 
3 per cent. Consols. 
Salisbury National School .#£100 
Magdalen Hospital, London . 100 
Wilts Clergy Charity . . . 100 
Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge. . . . . . 100 
Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts 100 


London Church of England 
National Society for Edu. 
cating the Poor . . . . 200 
To the minister and churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Edmund, Sarum, the 
sum of ten guineas; and to the several 
ministers of Bemerton, Wilts, and Mellis, 
Suffolk, the sum of five guineas each, to 
be distributed amongst the aged and in- 


firm poor of the several parishes. The 
Doctor’s executor, animated by a like 
spirit of liberality, has presented to Mr. 


ickering, the publisher of the splendid 
edition of Isaak Walton’s Works (which 
was dedicated to Dr. Hawes), the identi- 
cal prayer-book used by that amiable and 
illustrious Piscator ; and to the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles, the author of the Life of 
Bishop Ken (also dedicated to the de- 
ceased), the same gentleman has presented 
a scarcely less valuable pitt, being the 
watch worn by the excellent Prelate of 
whom Mr. Bowles has proved himself so 
able a biographer. 

It is doing barely justice to Dr. Hawes 
to say, that from his illustrious and cele- 
brated ancestor, he inherited the san: 
active benevolence, having for nearly forty 
years presided at the annual meeting ivi 
widows and orphans of the Clergy; and 
exhibiting the same inflexible attachment 
to the orthodox principles of the Church 
—in the language of Bishop Ken’s last 
will and testament—* equally removed 
from Papacy and Puritanism.” 





Joun Davinson, Esq. 

Dec. 12, or 13. Murdered by the El 
Hareb tribe, near the southern confines 
of the district of Egueda in Africa, John 
Davidson, esq. 

This intrepid traveller was the son of 
Mr. Davidson, tailor, in Cork-street, who, 
by his great industry and perseverance, 
acquired a large fortune. His son was 


educated at the well-known establishment 
of Dr. Greenlaw, of Brentford, where he 
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obtained a good classical education. In 
the year 1814 he was bound apprentice, 
for five years, as a chemist and druggist, 
in the firm of Messrs. Savory and Moore ; 
and, during its early period, conducted the 
operations of their laboratory. Owing to 
this practice, and his own talents, he was, 
at the conclusion of his term, censidered 
to be exceedingly clever in his profession. 
He afterwards entered as a partner into 
that eminent firm in the year 1819, but, 
from his great desire to travel, and other 
circumstances, he quitted it in 1826 ; and 
thence, up to the time of his death, he 
_ has travelled, in common parlance, nearly 
all over the world. He visited North 
and South America, India, Egypt (as far 
as the second Cataract), Syria, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. His activity was incessant, and 
he brought away with him information 
and knowledge from every quarter. Few 
other travellers could ‘boast of having 
measured the pyramids in the great plains 
of Mexico, as well as those which were 
“the proud work of Memphian kings.” 
The interesting lectures which Mr. Da- 
vidson gave at the Royal Institution, upon 
Egypt and the Holy Land, will long be 
remembered ; and the artists of the cele- 
brated panoramas of modern Jerusalem, 
and of Thebes with its wondrous remains, 


were indebted in no slight degree to his 


valuable assistance. His name must now 
be added to the list of those of our in- 
trepid countrymen who have found their 
grave in Africa, whilst vainly attempting 
to reach the great object of furopean 
curiosity—the far-famed city of Timbuc- 
too. He had proceeded about half the 
distance from Wadnoon, and was about 
25 days’ journey from the object of his 
travels. 

Mr. Davidson united in his person so 
much of what might reasonably be ex- 
pected to ensure success to the traveller, 
that, if any European was ever destined 
to visit Timbuctoo, he was regarded as 
the man. To a graceful and command- 
ing figure and a handsome and impressive 
countenance, Mr. Davidson added much 
skill and proficiency in all athletic exer- 
cises; he rode well, fenced well, and was 
an excellent marksman. He had inured 
himself also to great bodily fatigues and 
privations. He was blest with a kind 
and benevolent disposition, and his man- 
ners were so gentle and conciliating, that 
wherever he made an acquaintance he 
never failed to establish a friendship. He 
was conversant with the different lan- 
guages of the East, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Eastern manners ; but he 
has fallen the victim of a generous con- 
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fidence and of his own unsuspecting na- 
ture. Well and truly did Abu-Bekr, who 
accompanied Mr. Davidson, describe, in 
a most interesting letter, that perfidious 
people, through whose territories Mr. 
Davidson was passing—‘* They are full 
of envy of the stranger’s goods ; they lie 
in wait to plunder him of every thing, as 
the lion lieth in wait for the cattle. They 
have no mercy on the stranger; if the 
stranger were to strip off his skin, and 
give it them, they would seize upon it.” 
These expressions were but too prophetic 
of Mr. Davidson’s impending fate. 

“‘ Heu! terra ignota catulis data preda leonum 


Alitibusque jaces! nullus tua funera amicus 
Produxit, pressitve oculos, nec vulnera lavit.”” 


Joun Fawcett, Esa. 

March 13. At his house near Botley, 
Hants, aged 68, John Fawcett, Esq. 
i of the Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 

en, 

We have had very frequently of late to 
commemorate the deaths of favourite ac- 
tors who flourishing at the close of the 
last century, have shed their honours in 
our age and within our recollection. 
Without doubt we treat of the most glo- 
rious epoch in the history of the English 
stage, and it is our belief that there never 
was a greater body of taient in one pro- 
fession at the same time, than existed 
some few years ago amongst the players. 
Mr. Fawcett, whose memoir we are now 
to write, enjoyed a conspicuous place in 
this phalanx of worthies, and was a great 
favourite with the public. 

John Fawcett was born in London 
Aug. 29, 1768. His father was an hum- 
ble actor of Drury Lane Theatre, who 
though he had not the ability to rise in 
his profession, was much respected by his 
brother actors. Mr. Garrick sometimes 
kindly noticed him, and seeing his son 
John at the Theatre one day, popped 
half-a-crown into the boy’s hand, a cir- 
cumstance which of course he never for- 
got. The elder Fawcett, like most the- 
atrical fathers, intended that his son 
should follow some more profitable and 
sober calling than that of an actor; and, 
after giving him an education at St. Paul’s 
school, he apprenticed him, at the age of 
fifteen, to a respectable linendraper in the 
city. Young Fawcett very soon, how- 
ever, left that service in favour of the 
stage, took to his heels and joined a com- 
pany of strolling players, under the as- 
sumed named of Foote. His first per- 
formance that we hear of was at the 
Margate Theatre as Courtall in The 
Belle’s Stratagem. He next played at 
Tunbridge Wells, where he came under 
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the eye of Cumberland the dramatist, and 
of Lord Abingdon. The latter gave him 
some instruction in music. Not long 
after he was engaged by Tate Wilkinson 
of the York company, who, at first, 
obliged him to play youthful tragic cha- 
racters—Romeo, Douglas, and the like ; 
but when Mr. Thomas Knight left the 
company, Mr. Fawcett made a stipulation 
with the manager to perform only comic 
parts, finding himself most applauded in 
them. 

In the York company he remained 
some time, and made great improvement. 
While there he married Mrs, Mills, a 
widow lady, and an actress. 

Mr. Faweett’s comic talent becoming 
known to Mr. Harris of Covent Garden 
Theatre, that gentleman offered him an 
engagement, and he accordingly made his 
first. appearance on the London boards 
Sept. 21st, 1791, as Caled in ‘‘ He would 
be a Soldier.” The reception he met with 
was very promising. He was chiefly 
called upon to fill the parts at this Theatre 
which had been left vacant by the death 
of Edwin, a task which Jack Bannister 
was at the same time preferred to at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. Both 
these actors were possessed of great ori- 
ginal merit, which gave them title to dis- 
tinct admiration. In a very short time 
Mr. Fawcett ingratiated himself into 
high favour with the publie. 

In 1794, when Bannister partly seceded 
from the Haymarket, he recommended 
Mr. Fawcett to the manager as his sub- 
stitute. Mr. Colman gave him some pro- 
minent characters to play, especially in 
his own comedies, which fitted cap-a-pie ; 
thus author and actor assisted each other 
up the ladder of fame. Dr. Pangloss in 
“ The Heir at Law,” was the most per- 
fect of these assumptions—Faweett cer- 
tainly excelled Jack Bannister in the per- 
formance of this character. Mr. Colman 
was so much pleased with it that he de- 
dicated the comedy to him. Trudge was 
a part in which the palm of merit might 
be fairly divided between them. 

In 1800 he became acting-manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre, which office he 
held until 1803, when, in consequence of 
a new arrangement in the time of open- 
ing the Theatre, he was succeeded by Mr. 
Elliston. 

Mr. Fawcett was a member of the Co- 
vent Garden Company from the time he 
first appeared there till his departure from 
the stage, and for seventeen years he very 
ably filled the situation of stage-manager. 
The characters which he made almost 
entirely his own, and to which we shall 
always associate his name, were Job 
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Thornberry in “ John Bull;” Sir Harry 
Beagle in “* The Jealous Wife ;” Sir Mark 
Chase in “ A Rowland for an Oliver ;” 
Trudge in ‘‘ Inkle and Yarico;” Jack Ara- 
ble in ** Speculation ;” Dashall in “ The 
Way to Get Married ;” Servitz in “ The 
Exile ;” Autolycus in “ The Winter’s 
Tale;” The Clown in * Twelfth Night ;” 
Touchstone in ‘‘ As You Like It;” Pa- 
rolles in **All’s Well that Ends Well ;” 
Casca in “ Julius Cesar ;” Caleb Quotem 
in “ The Review ;” Dr. Pangloss in the 
“ Heir at Law;” Dr. Ollapod in « The 
Poor Gentleman ;” Rolamo in “ Clari;” 
and that rare old fellow Captain Copp, in 
‘“« Charles the Second.” He also played 
Falstaff with great ability. 

Mr. Fawcett was very choice in his 
selection of parts, and attempted only 
those he was likely to play well; hence 
he always pleased by a constant nearness 
to perfection. In the Clowns and Fools 
of Shakspere he was without an equal; 
indeed there never were more perfect 
representations of Shakspere’s creations ; 
we give them the greatest of all praise by 
saying that the acting assimilated to an 
equality with the parts. Mr. Fawcett 
was an inimitable singer of comic songs ; 
his words were wonderfully rapid, yet 
distinctly heard, and the vivacity of his 
spirits was in the highest degree exhili- 
rating. We do not forget, too, what an 
excellent representative he was of the 
quick-tempered, warm-hearted old Eng- 
lish gentleman. His acting was rough, 
but full of warmth and feeling. 

On the 20th May 1830 Mr. Faweett 
took leave of the stage, after performing 
his favourite character, Captain Copp. 
His farewell address to the audience was 
remarkable: we quote the greater part of 
it. ‘* My trial,” said he, “ has lasted 
thirty-nine years. Before summing up 
it is usual to produce witnesses to cha- 
racter. Ihave a few, and I trust I may 
have the advantage of their testimony. 
The parish clerk and sexton of Windsor, 
one Caleb Quotem, wishes to say a word 
or two in my behalf. A learned tutor, 
an LL. D. and an A.S.S. Dr. Pangloss, 
has volunteered his services; an honest 
tradesmen from Penzance in Cornwail, 
Job Thornberry, believes he can induce 
you to think favourably of me; a worthy 
baronet, a great sportsman, though a sad 
invalid, Sir Mark Chase, would speak; 
and though last not least, my old friend 
from Wapping, Captain Copp, presses 
forward to entreat you to look kindly on 
me. I have many others, but will not 
trespass on your patience. And now, 
ladies and gentlmen, let me drop all as- 
sumption of character; and as myself, 
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plain John Fawcett, let me from the bot- 
tom of my heart thank you for all your 
kindnesses. I have one great consolation 
in this trying moment, a gratification I 
can the more enjoy, because you my kind 
friends will partake in it: it is the un- 
precedented compliment which has been 
paid me by my brothers and sisters of my 

rofession—they throng around me to 

id me farewell .... Many of the bright- 
est ornaments of the stage are now wait- 
ing to make their bow to you out of re- 
gard to an old comrade. Permit me to 
have the pride and happiness of intro- 
ducing them, once more return you my 
grateful acknowledgments for all your 
kindness, and then make you my last 
bow.” 

The curtain drew up and presented the 
stage crowded with Mr. Fawcett’s friends, 
he shook hands with them, one by one, 
and many were deeply affected. Miss 
Foote was moved to tears, and Mrs, 
Davenport in the excess of feeling could 
not refrain kissing him. The spectators, 
too, fully sympathised. 

For many years Mr. Fawcett was trea- 
surer of the Covent Garden Theatrical 
Fund, its best friend and warmest advo- 
cate. At the annual dinners of the Cha- 
rity he made some eloquent and admirable 
speeches. In private life, as in his public 
function, he was an upright and honour- 
able character, and fully supported the 
tile of a gentleman. is manners were 
decidedly rough, but his heart was kind. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Fawcett’s 
death was mortification of the foot and 
leg, brought on by cutting a corn too near 
the quick. His first wife died in 1797, 
leaving a daughter. He afterwards mar- 
ried Miss Gawdry, by whom he had a 


ily. 

Mr. Fawcett produced some little pan- 
tomimic dramas at Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket Theatres. ‘‘ Obi, or 
three-fingered Jack,” the chief of these, 
was for some time very popular. 

There are many portraits of Mr. Faw- 
cett in the gallery of the late Charles 
Mathews; the best is by Clint as Captain 
Copp in the scene from Charles the Se- 
cond. 

Mr. Fawcett’s father and son collected 
a valuable series of play-bills of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theatres from 
1774 to 1830. This collection was lately 
in thej possession of the late Mr. Charles 
Mathews, and brought the sum of 32 
guineas at the sale of his property. 





Cierey DrcEaseED. 

At Cork, the Rev. George Armstrong, 
eldest brother of Andrew Armstrong, esq. 
of Enniskillen. 
13 
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The Rev. Francis Armstrong, late Cu- 
rate of Carlow. 

In Leeds, aged 40, the Rev. James 
Crabtree, Assistant Curate of Illingworth, 
near Halifax. He was the youngest bro- 
ther of the Rev. Wm. Crabtree, Fellow of 
Univ. coll. Oxf. and Rector of Checken- 
don, co. Oxford; entered as an exhibi- 
tioner at that college, 1817, and took the 
degree of M.A. 1821. 

he Rev. Dr. Gannew, Fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin. 

At the Cove of Cork, the Rev. John 
Gore, Rector of Aghada, co. Cork. 

Aged 71, the Rev. John Hunt, Rector 
of Toem, co. Tipperary. 

At Tamworth, aged 38, the Rev. 7. P. 
Lammin, Minister of the Free Grammar- 
school in that town. 

At Milford, aged 27, the Rev. Natha- 
niel Levett, Curate of Hubberston, co. 
Pembroke. He entered as a Commoner 
of Jesus college, Oxford, in 1826; and 
graduated B.A. 1830, M.A. 1834. 

The Rev. Robert Maguire, of St. Pa- 
trick’s cathedral, Dublin. 

Aged 63, the Very Rev. James Mahon, 
M.A., Dean of Dromore. 

Aged 59, the Rev. William Mould, 
Vicar of Misterton, Notts, Grindley on 
the Hill, and West Burton, and for 35 
years Master of the Free Grammar- 
school at Misterton. He was formerly 
Fellow of Peter-house, Camb. where he 

uated B.A. 1800 as third Wrangler, 
4.A.1803; was presented to Misterton 
vicarage in 1809 by the Dean and Chapter 
of York, and to West Burton in 1819 by 
D. Walters, esq. 

March 13. At Flower Place, Surrey, 
aged 33, the Rev. Henry Walpole Neville, 
M.A. nephew to the Earl of Aberga- 
venny, Rector of Burgh Apton, Norfolk 
and Otley, Suffolk. He was the second 
but eldest surviving son of the Hon Geo. 
Henry Neville, by Caroline, dau. of the 
late Hon. Richard Walpole; he was of 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, and was 
presented to both his livings by his uncle 
the Earl of Abergavenny, to Otley in 
1831, and to Burgh Apton in 1832. He 
married in 1833 Frances, youngest dau. 
of Sir Edmund Bacon, the premier Bart. 
of England. 

March 16. At the manor-house, 
Stewkley, Bucks, aged 71, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wodley, Vicar of Swanbourne and 
Perpetual Curate of Soulbury, both in 
that county, and for many years a magis- 
trate tor Buckinghamshire and Bedford- 
shire. He was of Wadham coll. Oxford, 
M. A. 1789; was presented to Swan- 
bourne (in the patronage of the Jord 
Chancellor) in 1792; and to Soulbury in 
1808, by Lady Lovett. 
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if 21. In the 85th year of his age, 
highly esteemed and respected, the Rev. 
George Jepson, A.M. of Emman. Coll. 
Cantab. Podhesinty of St. Botolph, in 
Lincoln Cathedral, installed in 1781, and 
was Senior Prebendary in England. His 
father William Jepson, esq. Procurator- 
general, was strar of the Diocese, 
and Clerk of the Fabric, &c. at Lincoln 
Cathedral, the ‘Dean and Chapter of 
which, out of the numerous small livings 
of which they have the advowson, gave 
his son (the deceased) the Vicarages of 
Hainton, Normanby, Glentham, and a 
Senior Vicarship Choral in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, the Perpetual Curacies of Ashby 
Puerorum, St. Peter at the Gowts, and 
St. Botolph in the city of Lincoln, the 
last in his own presentation as preben- 
dary. He was besides half-pay chaplain to 
his Majesty’s 82d regiment of foot, all 
which obtained for him the odium, with- 
out the value, of a pluralist. His livings 
did not average 100/. a year each, the half 
of which always went to a Curate; so that 
at the most his income amounted to no 
more than 4002. per annum, for whjgh up 
+ his 70th year he did three duties every 
Sunday, and twice a day at the Cathedral 
every fourth week. He had descended 
from him in his life-time, children, grand- 
children, and great-grand-children, seven- 
ty-two persons, equal to the family the 
patriarch took into Egypt. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan... Mrs. A. C. Holbrook, au- 
thoress of the Dramatist and Realities and 
Reflections. 

March 15. At the house of his father, 
in Upper Gower-st. aged 35, Wm. North- 
age, jun. esq. of Southampton. 

March 19. In Great George-st. West- 
minster, in his 70th year, Alexander Mun- 
dell, esq. solicitor. 

March 20. In Cadogan-pl. M. E. Fell, 
esq. late a Captain in the Leicestershire 
militia, youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Fell, Rector of Brereton, Cheshire. 

March 21. Mr. Joseph Booker, of 
New Bond-street, bookseller. He had 
been for twenty-six years General Secre- 
tary to the Associated Roman Catholic 
Charities in London. After a funeral 
service performed on the 28th in the 
chapel, gr John’s Wood, his body was 
interred in Paddington churchyard. 

_March 22. _At Connaught-sq. aged 
eight months, Caroline. Mary, infant dau, 
of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Edw. Stopford. 

March 23. In his 80th year, George 
Evans Bruce, esq. of Wilton-crescent. 

Aged 35, Horatio Wightman, esq. se- 
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cond son of the late W. Wightman, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

March 25. In Lower Berkeley-st. 
in her 15th year, the Hon. Maria Louisa 
Priscilla Fane, eldest daughter of Lord 

At B eath, aged 78, Capt. Geo 
Kempster, late R. Mar. ' ™ 

March 26. Aged 79, Mary Ann, wife 
of R. Rosser, esq. of Red Lion.sq. 

In Oxford-st. aged 23, Elizabeth-Ann, 
wife of John T. Kelsall, esq. only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Rear-Adm. G. H. 
Stephens. 

In Portland-pl. Chas. Jas. Vyner, esq. 

March 27. In Delahay-st. Westaine- 
ter, aged 24, Georgiana, wife of Charles 
F. F. Wordsworth, esq. barrister-at-law. 

March 28. Aged 22, Charlotte-Eli- 
gg fourth dan. of Sir Charles Price, 

art. 

In Berkeley-st. Gwynn Gill Vaughan, 
esq. of Jordanstone, Pemb. 

At Balham-hill, London, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Peers, only surviving dau. of the 
late Charles Peers, esq. of Chislehamp- 
ton Lodge, Oxfordshire. 

March 29. Aged 71, George Vander- 
zee, esq. F'.S. A. First Secondary in the 
King’s Remembrancer’s-office. 

March 30. At Connaught-pl. Mary" 
widow of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Pelham, Bishop of Lincoln. She was 
the 3d dau. of the Rev. Sir Richard Ry- 
croft, Bart. by Penelope, youngest dau, 
of the Rev. Richard Stonehewer, LL.D. 
was married Dec. 14, 1792, and left a 
widow Feb. 7, 1827, without children. 

During the performance of service, at 
the Wesleyan — Deptford, Lieut. 
James Sexford, R.N. 

Lately. in Langham-place, aged 89, 
the widow of the Rev. H. Wilder, D.D. 
of Purley-hall, Berks. 

Aged 55, Mary, wife of John Vale, esq. 
of Hertford-st. May Fair, eldest dau. of 
the late James Woodward, esq. of Moor- 
mill, near St. Alban’s. 

In Upper Bedford-pl. John Towgood, 
esq. of the firm of Rogers and Towgood, 
bankers ; and brother-in-law of Samuel 
Rogers, esq. 

April 1. In Lambeth-terrace, in her 
75th year, Sarah Gurr, widow of A. 
Whitehead, esq. 

In St. James’s-pl. Arthur Mower, M.D. 

April 2.. In Wyndham-place, aged 71, 
Elizabeth, wife of W. Abbot, esq. 

April 3. William Simmons, esq. an 
Equity draftsman. He was called to the 
bar, atthe Middle Temple, Feb. 9, 1827. 

April 5. In Tavistock-pl. aged 85, 
Thomas Hasker, esq. late Inspector of 
the Mail Coaches. 

April 7. Inhis 7. year, Mr. William 
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Eusebius Andrews, editor of the “ Or- 
thodox Journal,” &c. He is the third of 
the London Roman Catholic booksellers 
who have died within six weeks. 

At Notting-hill, aged 83, Ann, widow 
of J. Champain, esq. 

April 8. Aged 68, David Jones, esq. 
formerly of the Ingrossing Office, House 
of Commons. 

April 10. In South Audley-st. aged 
84, the Hon Mrs. Anne Vernon, elder 
sister of the Archbishop of York. 

At Hampstead-heath, on a visit to her 
son-in-law Mr. Hart Davis, jun. aged 77, 
Lady Elizabeth- Eleanor, relict of Major- 
Gen. Thomas Dundas, of Fingask, and 
half-sister to the Earl of Home. She 
was the only dau. of Alexander the ninth 
and late Earl by his first wife the Hon. 
Primrose Elphinstone ; was married in 
1784, and left a widow in 1794. 

Aprilll. In his 58th year, Jenkin 
Jones, esq. of Hendon, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Pheenix Fire office, to which 
he was attached for more than 40 years. 

At North-end, Fulham, aged 68, Wm. 
Jones, esq. many years chief cashier at 
the Paymaster-general’s Office. 

At Walworth, at the house of her bro- 
ther-in-law the Rev. Dr. Ackland, Eliz- 
abeth Clinton, widow of Chas. Benson, esq. 

April 12. In Gloucester-st. Queen’s- 
sq. aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of Jerome, 
Comte de Solages, of Carmaux, Lan- 
guedoc. 

April 16. At Upper Wimpole-street, 
aged 84, Mrs. Fraser Tytler, widow of 
the Hon. A. F. Tytler, Lord Wood- 
houselee, one of the Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice, and one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary, in Scotland. 

April 18. At Vimiera, Wandsworth- 
road, aged 70, Amy, relict of the late 
Edw. H. Bockett, esq. of South Lam- 
beth. 

April19. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
the Right Hon. Hester- Elizabeth, dow- 
ager Lady Selsey. She was the dau. of 
Geo. Jennings, esq. by Lady Mary de 
Burgh, dau. of Michael 10th Earl of 
Clanricarde, was married in 1784, and 
left a widow in 1816, having had issue 
the present Lord Selsey, two other sons 
and two daughters, of whom the Hon. 
and Rev. J. W. Peachey and the wife of 
the Rev. L. V. Vernon are the survivors, 
Her Ladyship died. in consequence of 
being dreadfully burnt. 





Berks.—March 29. At Barton-lodge, 
in her 100th year, Mary, relict of G. 
Birch, esq. late of St. Leonard’s-hill, and 
mother of Lt.-Gen. Birch Reynardson, 
of Holywell, co. Lincoln. 

April 11. At Hurst, aged 81, Richard 


Westbrook, esq. formerly an active magis- 
trate for the county. 

April 18. Mrs. Wise, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Wise, Vicar of St. Lawrence, 
Reading. . 

Bucks.—April 1. At Salt-hill, aged 
81, J. March, esq. 

CamBripGe.—April 11. Aged 22, Ed- 
ward Bryant Burgess, esq. of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. eldest son of the late Edw. 
Burgess, esq. of Waltham Abbey. 

CuesHirE.—March 10. At Toft-hall, 
aged 61, Susanna, widow of Ralph Ley- 
cester, esq. She was the eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Egerton Leigh, Archdeacon of 
Salop, by Theodosia, dau. of Ralph Ley- 
cester, esq. was married to her cousin in 
1797, and hada numerous family. 

Cornwati.—March 11. At Bodmin, 
aged 66, William James, esq. Plas Ne- 
royd, land agent. Mr. J. formerly resided 
in Warwick, and was a native of Henley- 
in- Arden, where his father practised as 
an attorney for many years. He was a 
member of the Geological and other sci- 
entific Societies. He was the original 
projector of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool and other Railways, and may with 
truth be considered as the father of the 
railway system, as he surveyed numerous 
lines at his own expense, at a time when 
such an innovation was generally ridiculed. 

Lately. At Helston, aged 45, George 
Simon Borlase, esq. F.R.S. a Deputy 
Lieut. for the county. 

Drvon.—March 16. At Newton Ab- 
bot, aged 55, Thomas Flamank, esq. for- 
merly of E.1I.C.’s Maritime Service, and 
late one of the feoffees of the parish of 
Wolborough. 

March 17. At Laira House, near Ply- 
mouth, in his 22nd year, John, only child 
of John Johnson, esq. of the Plymouth 
Granite Works, and one of the present 
Sheriffs of London. 

March 20. At Exmouth, Elizabeth. 
Mary, wife of Rear- Adm. Clay. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Caroline, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Knight, of Steventon 
Rectory, Hants. 

At Ashburton, aged 40, Robert Palk 
Mogridge, esq.a highly respectable sur- 
eon. 

March 26. Aged 80, Thomas Yel- 
verton, esq. of Ven-Ottery Farm. 

Lately. At Stoke, aged 76, Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Cornwallis Moncrieffe, late 
Major of the 3d Royal Veteran Battalion. 

At Dawlish, aged 34, after a long and 
painful illness, James Sheridan, esq. son 
of the late James Sheridan, esq. M.D. of 
Dublin. 

April 2. At Exeter, aged 81, Mrs. 
Francis Stephens, sister of the late Rear 
Adm. Stephens, of Great Ealing. 
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April 3. At the ey Chagford, 
ale Grace, relict of John Hames, 
esq. of Croydon, dau. of George Hayter, 
esq. of Highgate, and niece to the late 
Thomas Hayter, Bishop of London. 

April 12. At Falkedon, aged 74, 
George Lambert Gorwyn, Gent. one of 
the oldest and largest agriculturists of the 
county. 

April 20. At Priorton, aged 52, Elias 
Tremlett, esq. 

Dorsret.—March 25. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 64, Caroline, wife of Chas. Marr, esq. 

Duruam.—Feb. 20. At his father’s 
residence, Stoneham cottage, near Dur- 
ham, aged 28, Mr. William Anthony Has- 
tings, second son of Edmund Hastings, 
esq. late of Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. This 
promising young artist had attained a 
great proficiency in historical and poeti- 
cal painting, grounded upon a diligent 
study of anatomical drawing: and had al- 
ready acquired considerable employment 
in portraiture, when he was attacked with 
the illness which, after a lingering conti- 
nuance of four years, has brought him to 
a premature grave. 

Essex.—March 15. Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. J. P. Budworth, of High 
Laver, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Darby, 
of Shelley. 

March 20. At Little Hedingham, aged 
81, Mary, relict of the Rev. John Swaine, 
formerly of Stretham, in the Isle of Ely, 
the eldest sister of the late W. F. Finch, 
esq. of Little Shelford. 

March 28. At Westwood-house, near 
Colchester, Henry James Humphrys, esq. 
barrister-at-law. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, June 6, 1824. 

April 16. At Snaresbrook-house, aged 
86, James Scratton, esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the county. 

GuoucestER.—Feb. 19. At Cirences- 
ter, aged 84, William Lawrence, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 27, the Hon. Le- 
titia Dillon, sister to Lord Clonbrock. 

Feb. 22. At Woodhouse, Tockington, 
John Lewsley Codrington, esq. second 
son of the late Wm. Codrington, esq. of 
Wroughton, Wilts. 

Feb. 23. At Clifton, Sarah, relict of 
John Hart, esq formerly banker of Bris- 
tol. 

March 1. At Clifton, Sophy, wife of 
Capt. Barry Fox, of Annaghmon, King’s 
County. 

March 4. At Cheltenham, aged 65, 
Ellen Montgomery, wife of James Ker- 
shaw, esq. and mother of the Rev. G. W. 
Kershaw, M.A. of Worcester coll. 

March 13. At Tormarton, in her 10th 
year, Charlotte-Cecilia- Anne- Elizabeth, 
third dau, of Lord William Somerset. 
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* March 22. Susan, only dau. of Wm. 
Moncrieffe, M.D. late of Bristol, and 
sister of the Rev. D. S. Moncrieffe, M.A. 
Rector of Loxton, Som. 

March 24. At Clifton, in his 43th 
ear, Lieut. NicholasChapman, R. N. who 
ad for several years commanded one of 

the St. George’s Company’s Steam Ves- 
sels between Bristol and Dublin. 

March 26. At Clifton, Sarah, widow 
of John Armstrong, M.D. of Russell-sq. 
London. 

April 7. At Chipping Sodbury, in 
her 93d year, Isabella, widow of Rev. 
— Nicholls, Vicar of Old Sed- 

ury. 

April9. At Oddington House, Miss 

Reade, eldest surviving dau. of late Sir 
John Reade, Bart. and sister to Sir J. 
C. Reade, Bart. 

April 20. At Clifton, Valetta, widow 
of Capt. Edmund Sparrow, Ist Bombay 
Cavalry. 

Hants.—Fel. 19. At Basingstoke, 
aged 85, Elizabeth, rel. of Joshua Mack- 
lin, and dau, of the late Edm. Moody, esq. 
of Southampton. 

Feb. 25. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 71, Robert, the eldest and only sur- 
viving brother of Elizabeth Walbridge, 
the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” whose me- 
moir, by the Rev. L. Richmond, has been 
translated into many languages. He was 
first induced to think seriously from an 
attendance on the preaching of the Rev. 
J. Wesley, when on a visit to the island 
in 1790; and afterwards became a preacher 
himself in that connexion, and so conti- 
nued upwards of forty years. He was in- 
terred in Arreton church-yard, where also 
rest the remains of his exemplary sister. 

Lately, At Botley, Anne, relict of 
Capt. Dodgin. 

At Southampton, John M’Roberts, 
esq) MD. 

Capt.-Lieut. Sims, Royal Marines, by 
whose death that rank has become ex- 
tinct. 

At Brashfield House, Hants, at an ad- 
vanced age, W. G. Jennings, esq. an 
— landscape-painter of considerable 
skill. 

March12. At Newport, I. W. in his 
90th year, after ashort illness, Sir Rich. 
Bassett, of the firm of Bassett, Roe, and 
Blachford. Sir Richard was for more 
than 40 years a very active magistrate, 
and retained his faculties to the last. 

March 18. At Tichfield, Sarah, wife 
of Richard Missing, esq. barrister-at-law. 

March 20. Aged 33, Caroline, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Knight, Rector of Ste- 
venton, Hants. 

In her 70th year, Martha Charlotte, 
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— of Rear- Adm. O’Bryen, of Catis- 
eld. 

March 30. At Southampton, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Croft, esq. 
of Marwell-lodge, Hants. 

March 31. At the rectory, Hartley 
Mauduit, Rebecca Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. T. Bissland, dau. of J. White, late 
of Selborne, esq. 

April1. At Harmsworth House, near 
Alresford, aged 67, John Trueman Vil- 
lebois, esq. a gent. well known and re- 
spected throughout the county as the spi- 
rited and sole proprietor of the Hamp- 
shire hounds, and a thorough sportsman. 
He was a partner with Messrs. Hanbury 
and F. Buxton, in that productive con- 
cern the Brick-lane brewery. 

At Burghclere, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
W. B. Barter, Rector. 

HEREFORD. —March 11. At Ross, aged 
85, Moses Fernandez, esq. late of New 
Ormond-street. 

At Huntington Court, near Hereford, 
aged 42, Fowler Price, esq. 

Herts.—April 10. Aged 85, W. 
Smart, esq. of Norcott-court. 

April 12. At the house of her brother 
Thomas William Hearne, esq. Deeves 
Hall, Herts,- Miss Elizabeth Hearne. 

Kent.—Feb. 28. At Gravesend, J. 
H. Carles, esq. late Clerk of the Privy 
Seal-office, aged 62. 

March 7. At East Malling, in his 
70th year, James Dunnage, esq. 

March 18, At West Malling, aged 
86, Eliz. Theresa, relict of Benj. Bates, 


esq. 

March 24. At Bromley, aged 93, Su- 
sannah, relict of the Rev. Henry Baseley, 
M.A. of Kibworth Beauchamp, Leic. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Emma Matilda, 
eldest surviving dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Latimer D. T. Widdrington, K.C.H. 

March 28. At St. Clere, aged 74, Mrs. 
Evelyn, relict of A. Evelyn, esq. and sole 
dau. and heiress of the late Wm. Evelyn, 
esq. of St. Clere. 

Lancasnire.—At Liverpool, aged 30, 
Lieut. Richard Hughes, 3d Bengal N. 
Inf, 2d son of Rev. Richard Hughes, of 
Hendref, Anglesea. 

LEIcesTER.—March 27. At Leicester, 
aged 66, Almeria Selina, relict of the 
Rev. D. Hughes, D.D. Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxtord, and daughter of the late 
Dr. Vaughan, of Leicester. 

Lincotnsuirne.—April 5. At Uffing- 
ton House, Elizabeth Susannah, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. Pegus and the 
Countess of Lindsey. 

April 7. Aged 63, Mary, relict of 
James Young, esq. of Kingerby House. 

Mippiesex.—Nov. 24. At Pinner, 
aged 81, Charles Laurence, esq. 


Lately. At Harrow, Martha, wife of 
W. Bardwell, esq. 7 

March 18. Aged 78, Robert Adair, 
esq. of Bankhouse, Acton. 

March 23. At Chiswick, aged 63, Si- 
mon Cock, esq. Secretary to the London 
Dock Company. Through a long series 
of years his zealous exertions had been 
devoted to the prosperity of the commerce 
of the Port of London, and in his private 
character he was universally esteemed. 

Mownmovutu.—Lately. At Chepstow, 
the widow of Samuel Day, esq. of Nor- 
ton, Somerset. 

Norro.k.—April 16. At Wilton rec- 
tory, aged 34, Anne Frances, wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Hanson, and sister to 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M. P. 

NortHaMpron.— March 29. At Gills- 
borough, owing to a fall from his horse, 
whilst hunting on the previous day, aged 
59, Wanley Sawbridge, esq. 

Norrs.—April 9. At Marnham Vi- 
carage, aged 19, Alexander Manners, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. A. Lawrence. 

Oxrorp, — Jan. 30. George March 
Brooks, esq. youngest son of James 
Brooks, esq. of Henley- upon-Thames, 
and on the following day, Susan his wife. 

SaLop.—Lately. At Wistanstow, aged 
81, Thomas Duppa, esq. 

March 4. At Beighterton, William 
Jellicoe, esq. one of the Commissioners 
for Inclosure of Rockingham Forest. 

March 23. At the Lodge, aged 80, 
Theophilus Richard Salwey, esq. 

April 5. John, second son of the late 
Rev. H. Oakeley, D.D. of Oakeley, 
Shropshire. 

Somerset.—Jan. 27. At Bath, Lucy, 
relict of Francis Hill, esq. of Burton- 
hill House, Malmesbury, youngest dau. 
of the late Wm. Fellowes, esq. M.D. of 
Bath. 

Feb. 17. At Street House, near Glas- 
tonbury, aged 73, Frances, widow of Geo. 
Tuson, esq. 

Feb.21, At Bath, aged 77, I. Mangles, 
esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 85, Catherine, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Jones, vicar 
of Penmark, Glam. 

At Combe Down, Mr. George Steart, 
of the firm of Bally, Ellen, and Steart, 
aper manufacturers. By his active and 
intelligent mind he brought into great re- 
pute the De Montalt Mills, of which the 
water wheel is the largest in England. 
The new church on Combe Down was 
erected through his unwearied exertions, 
and to it he largely contributed. 

At Bath, aged 79, Mrs. Jane Blagrave, 
dau. of the late Geo. Blagrave, esq. of 
Bulmarsh Court, Berks. 

At Bath, aged 43, Susanna, wife of 
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Mr. Drewe, solicitor, dau. of the late Col. 
Swinburn. 

March 2. At Taunton, aged 56, Na- 
thaniel Knott, esq. eldest son of the late 
Rev. W. Knott, of Puckington. 

March 9. At Bath, aged 55, Mary, 
only sister of John Gough, esq. of Perry 
Hall, Staff. ; 

March 17. At Bath, Margaret, wife 
of T. L. Prinsep, esq. of Croxall, Der- 
byshire. 

March 19. At Bath, Jane-Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. HenryFor- 
ster Mills, Chancellor of York. 

March 21. At Clevedon, aged 31, Ca- 
roline-Frances, wife of T. P. Purton, 
esq. of Faintree, near Bridgnorth. 

March 28. At Hinton Blewett rec- 
tory, aged 72, Anna-Maria, widow of the 
Hon. John Coventry, 2d dau. of Francis 
Eves, of Clifford-place, co. Hereford, esq. 

March29. At Bath, Rebecca, widow 
of the Rev. Dr. Prevost, Vicar of Tisbury, 
Wilts, formerly of Dulwich. 

SrarrorD.—March 4. Eliza, wife of 
Henry Goodrich Willett, esq. of the Light- 
woods, and of Wigston Parva Hall, Leic. 
only dau. of the late Thomas Grundy, esq. 

March 31. At her seat, Whitmore Hall, 
Mrs. Sarah Mainwaring. 

Aprill. Aged 58, Richard Eld, esq. 
second son of the late Francis Eld, esq. 
of Seighford Hall. . 

SurroLk.—Jan. 14, At her seat, Hin- 
tlesham Hall, aged 77, Miss Lloyd. 

Feb. 1. Atthe rectory, Little Thurlow, 
aged 76, the relict of 4 Thompson, esq. 
only surviving sister of the late Rev. Thos. 
Crick, and aunt to the Public Orator of 
the University of Cambridge. 

Surrey.—Feb. 15. Anne, wife of 
C. Newbery, esq. of Godstone, Surrey, 
and of Mincing-lane. 

Feb. 21. Aged 23, Lavinia, eldest 
surviving dau. of J. E. Peache, esq. of 
Wimbledon. 

March 24. At Croydon, Wm. Dyer 
Thomas, esq. M.D. Deputy Inspector- 
general of Hospitals, and late surgeon to 
the 7th Hussars. 

April 3. At Epsom, aged 85, J. Bell, 
esq. late Senior Director, and only sur- 
vivor of the original proprietors of the 
Pheenix Fire-office. 

April 4. At Richmond, aged 40, 
Sarah, wife of B. Blyth, Mus. Doe. 

April 10. At Chertsey, aged 65, 
Charlotte Priscilla, widow of S. Hudson, 
esq. youngest dau. of the Rev. Egerton 
Leigh, Rector of Murston, Kent, and 
cousin of the late Sir Egerton Leigh, Bt. 

Sussex.—Lately. At Staplefield, the 
lady of Sir Henry Gwillim. 

March 2. At Sainthill, aged 65, Ara- 
bella, widow of Chas. Payne Crawfurd. 
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March 5. At ey we aged 72, 
Lydia, relict of Col. D. J. Cameron,. 


eldest dau. of the late G. F. Kinloch, 
esq. of London, banker. 

At Norton House, near Chichester, 
aged 77, Matthew Buckle, esq. He was 
second on thé list of Lieutenants of the 
Royal Navy, having been made on the 
3lst Jan. 1780. 

March 10. At Brighton, Frances 
Sophia, wife of W. P. R. Shedden, esq. 

March 22. At Worthing, aged 43, 
Louisa, wife of Rev. Tatton Brockman. 

April 9. At Worsham, aged 37, Row- 
land Unwin, esq. 

Warwick. -— Jan. 23. At Rugby, 
William Butlin, esq. banker. 

Feb. 12. <A fortnight after the birth 
of her seventh child, aged 37, Eliza, wife 
of Theophilus Richards, esq. of Hands- 
worth Hall. 

Feb. 27. At Leamington, aged 58, Char- 
lotte Matilda, wife of Chas. Blair, esq. 

Lately. At Leamington, Frances, 
sixth and youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
Edward Bearcroft, M.P. Chief Justice 
of Chester. 

March 11. At Compton. House, II- 
mington, aged 68, Thos. Stanley Hill, esq. 

March\7. At Leamington, aged 44, 
William John Ching, esq. of Brunswick. 
square, and of the Middle Temple, equi- 
ty draftsman and conveyancer. He was 
called to the bar June 28, 1816. 

Wonrcrster.—Feb. 23. James Robin- 
son, esq. of Tenbury, brother to the late 
Sir Christopher Robinson. 

March 2. At Kempsey, aged 72, Sa- 
rah, relict of John Lenthall, esq. of the 
Priory, Burford, Oxfordshire. 

March 29. At Daylesford House, 
aged 90, the widow of the Right Hon. 
Warren Hastings, Governor-general of 
Bengal. 

York.—Feb. 23. At Whitby, Sarah, 
wife of John Buchanan, esq. solicitor, 
dau. of John Hall, esq. banker. 

Feb. 27. At Tickhill castle, aged 49, 
Frederick Lumley Saville, esq. cousin 
and heir presumptive to the Earl of Scar- 
borough. He was the only son of the 
Hon. Fred. Lumley Saville, by his 2d 
wife Joan, dau. of Adm. Bradley ; and 
married in 1812, Charlotte, dau. of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Beresford, Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore, by whom he has left issue 
Richard- George Lieut. 7th Hussars, and 
three daughters. 

Wates.—Feb. 13. At Swansea, aged 
37, Eliza, wife of Lieut. Goddard, only 
dau. of the late Henry Browne, esq. late 
banker, of Bristol. 

Feb. 23. At Brynyrbydd, aged 74, 
Hugh Beavan, esq. 

At Abergavenny, Mrs, O'Neill, motl. er 
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of the celebrated actress of that name, 
now the wife of Sir W. W. Becher, Bt. 

At Pwllmeyric, near Chepstow, Lieut. 
Jas. Williams, R.N. 

ScotLanp.—Feb. 24. Thomas Jack- 
son, LL.D. Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of St. Andrew's. 

Lately. At Campbelton, aged 80, the 
widow of Capt. George Morris, R.N. 
mother of Robert Morris, esq. of the 
Branch Bank of England, Plymouth. 

At Logan, N. B. William Cunning- 
hame, esq. of Enterkine, author of “ Prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of Govern- 
ments,” and about forty years since a 
candidate on the Whig interest, for the 
representation of Bristol. 

March9. At Newton Mill, Forfar- 
shire, aged 57, Sir George Mulgrave 
Ogilvie, the sixth Baronet, of Barras, co. 
Kincardine (1661). He was born on the 
10th August 1779, the eldest son of Sir 
David the fifth Baronet, a Major in the 
marines, by Jane, daughter of John Ben- 
ger, esq. and succeeded his father in 1799. 

March 21. At Inverness, Sarah, wife 
of Major Maclean, 72d Highlanders. 

March 29. At Edinburgh, Jane, wife 
of John Wilson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. | 

March 30. At Hanley, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 26, Augusta, wife of James 
Moncrieffe Melville, esq. youngest dau. 
of the late Vice-Adm. Lechmere, and 
sister to Lady de Saumarez. 

InELanpD.—Jan. 8. In Dublin, Major 
James Eyre Caulfield, late of 59th regt. 

Jan. 22, At Buttevant, Major Hughes, 
19th regt. 

Lately. At Cork, Lieut. Henry H. 
Carpenter, late of 10th R. Vett. Batt. 

In Dublin, Lieut. Christopher Tut- 
hill, R.N. 

In Dublin, of the influenza, T. R. 
Guest, esq. of Cardiff, and brother of 
J. J. Guest, esq. M.P. 

Aged 86, the Very Rev. Patrick Nolan, 
archdeacon and vicar-general of the arch- 
diocese of Tuam, and parish priest of 
Balla. 

At Lauragh, Kildare, the eldest son 
of the Rev. Sir E. D. Burrowes, Bart. 

In Dublin, J. W. Barlow, esq. brother 
of J. B. Hoy, esq. M.P. 

In Dublin, Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Very Rev. P. Browne, Dean of Ferns, 

March 19. At Dublin, Lieut. Came- 
ron, 77th regt. 

April 20. Aged 78, Lavers Alleyn, 
esq. of Ballidivan, co. Cork. 

April 15. At Clontimon Lodge, Cork, 
aged 75, George Stevelly, esq. 

Jersey. — Lately. Elizabeth, wife 
of John De Veulle, esq. of La Colom. 
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brie, and mother of Sir John De Veulle, 
Knight, the present Bailly of Jersey. 
She was the only surviving child and 
heiress of the late Nicholas Messervy, 
esq. of Des Augrés, one of the Jurats of 
the Royal Court of that Island, and Col. 
of the Second Regiment of the Jersey 
Militia. 

GuERNnsEY.—Feb. 19. Harriett, wife of 
Geo. Wm. Flesher Hoyle, esq. dau. of 
the late Wm. Jefferies, esq. 

East Invies.—June 30. At Trichi- 
nopoly, Capt. Mandillon, 54th ~ 

July 20. Onhis passage to Madras, 


Griffith Taylor, third son of the late J. 
Mansford, esq. of Penleigh House, Wilts, 
July 24. Major Macan, Unattached. 

Aug. 21. 
63d 


At Madras, Capt. Young, 


Aug. 26. At Poonah, Jane, wife of 
John Morphew Browne, esq. Hon. Co.’s 
Service, eldest dau. of late WalterSwaine, 
esq. of Leverington, co. Cambridge. 

Sept.1. At Missoorie, in his 28th year, 
Thomas, eldest son of Sir John Louis, 
Bart. 

Oct. 15. At Sultanpore, Major Francis 
John Spiller, 8th Bengal Light Cav. 

Oct. 25. At Bombay, Major John 
Simpson, of the 17th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

Oct. 30. At Balasore, aged 27, Mary 
Henrietta, wife of FE. E. H. Repton, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

ABROAD.—Sept. 14. At Quebec, Lt. 
Holland, bh. p. 46th regt. 

Nov. 9. At New Brunswick, aged 19, 


_ Ensign James William Hoste, 43d regt. 


second son of Col. Sir G. C. Hoste, R. 
Eng. He passed for his commission at 
Sandhurst in Nov. 1833, and was a very 
promising officer. He had been selected 
as acting engineer, to survey the levels for 
a — line of railroad in New Bruns- 
wick. 

Dec 5. At Verdun, Col. Charles Best, 
K.C.H. h.p. German !egion. 

Lately. Mr. Charles John Rann, young- 
est son of J. H. Rann, Esq. M.D. of 
Coventry. He was drowned in fording 
on horseback the river St. Salvador, in 
South America. 

At Torento, Upper Canada, Capt. T. 
Shedden, late of the 91st. 

Feb. 14. Aged 21, the eldest son of 
M. Guizot, minister of public instruction. 
Having passed with distinction through 
the College of Henry IV., and Poly- 
technic schools, he devoted himself to his- 
torical and literary labours, from which 
those who knew him anticipated the most 
valuable results. 

March7. At Malta, Capt. W. Ers- 
kine Grant, 59th Foot. 

March 9. At St. Omer, Lieut, Thos. 











1837.) 


Lalor, a Military Poor Knight of Windsor, 
h. p. 42nd regiment, with which he served 
with honour and gallantry in the Penin- 
sular war, prior to which he was a Lieut. 
in the 9th dragoons. 

March 29. At Calais, aged 29, Har- 
riet Frances, wife of Henry Casby, esq. 
dau. of W. Curre, esq. of Itton Court, 
Monmouthshire. 

Lately. In Belgium, John Walter, esq. 
of Purbrook Park, Hants. 

At Paris, Baron Dubois, consulting 
surgeon to the King, clinical professor of 
the faculty of medicine of Paris, &c. 

Von Steiner, deputy governor of the 
Austrian national bank. Having neither 
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wife or children, he has left a fortune esti- 
mated at ten millions of florins to distant 
relations. 

4pril 13. At Nizza, in the north of 
Italy, in her 5th year, Alice Gwilt, only 
child of Wm. Jackson, of Southwark, so- 
licitor, and grand-dau. of George Gwilt, 
esq. F.S.A. 

March 15 and 16. Killed in action 
near Hernani, Lieut.-Col. Cotter of the 
9th regt.; Capt. Coyle, 8th regt.; and 
Lieut. Dawson, Rifles, British Auxiliary 
legion in the service of the Queen of 
Spain. Also, at St. Sebastian, of his 
wounds, Capt. Fielding of the Rifles, 
youngest son of Dr. Fielding, of Hull. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 2i to April 25, 1837. 


Buried. 
904) 


Christened. 
Males 1308 $2556 Males 


Females 1328 Females 


Whereof have died under two years old ...423 —9 


915 ¢ 1840 g§,2 and 20 67 


2and 5 164 
5and 10 74 


50 and 
60 and 
70 and 


60 197 
70 207 
80 175 
80 and 90 72 
90 and 100 10 


E(x» and 30 113 
103 1 


30 and 40 147 
40 and 50 199 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 14. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
& 2. &. 


55 5 | 31 0 


s. d. 
22 8 


Beans. | Peas. 
oa “hia «& 
36 11 | 37 O 


Rye. 
a 2» 
33 11 


PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. April 24. 


Kent Bags..........0. 31. 14s. to 41. 6s. 
Sussex Os. to Ol. Os. 

Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ... ...62 15s. to 82. 12s. 


Farnham (seconds) O02. Os. to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets 31. 18s. to Tl. Os. 

31. 12s. to WW. 40. 
Essex Os. to Ol. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 20. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 5s. to 57. Os.—Straw, 2/. 6s. to 27. 8s.— Clover, 51. 5s. to 61.0. 


SMITHFIELD, April 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


4d. to 4s. 4d. 

Minuet an woe SE 
6d. 

8d. 


Lamb...........0+..s000-58. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, April 24. 

2,798 Calves 86 

Sheep & Lambs 14,750 Pigs 410 


COAL MARKET, April 26. 


Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 24s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 3d. to 22s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. Od. Yellow Russia, 44s. 0d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 

Birmingham Canal, 218. — Ellesmere and Chester, 80.—— Grand Junction, 
202. —— Kennet and Avon, 223. Leeds and Liverpool, 560. Regent’s, 16. 
—Rochdale, 119.——London Dock Stock, 54.——St. Katharine’s, 90. West 
India, 104. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 202. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 51.—— West Middlesex, 78}. Globe Insurance, 150. Guardian, 334. 
—-Hope, 53.—Chartered Gas Light, 50. Imperial Gas, 42,—— Pheenix Gas, 
20. —— Independent Gas, 49. General United, 24.-——— Canada Land Com- 
pany, $5. Misconinuens Interest, 126. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, 1837, to April 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
‘Sx : ei4 eo] . iS, Il. 
mS 


8 
Z 


Night. 
Noon 


Weather. 


Morning. 
llo’clock 


8 o'clock 





43 
41 
47 


fair, cloudy 
do. snow 
do. cloudy 
64 |cloudy, rain 
fair 

do. 

do. cloudy 
do. do. 


cloudy,sno. 
do. do. 

do. 

do. 

fair 

lente, rain 
fair, cloudy 
cloud 

do. 

do. 

68 jdo. 

do. 





48 
44 
45 
48 
47 


47 
43 
44 


T 


RESBENBESSLLE LES » 


do. rain 
60 |cloudy 
do. 

86 |fair 
cloudy, hail do. 
fair, windy | do. 
do.cldy.sno. 54 | do. 
do. snow | 





SSSESSESESESES © 



































SSSSESRERESSSEES » 


SCOEBNWAMTPwWNw* 


— 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28 to April 25, 1837, both inclusive. 








Bank Stock. 
er Cent 
onsols. 

34 per Cent. 
1818. 

34 per Cent. 
Reduced 
New 
34 per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


*e 

















30 31 pm. 
3031 pm. 

30 pm. 
30 32 pm. 
32 31 pm. 
31 34pm. 

35 pm. 


8 
ww 
— 














3 
3 


BSIVUGTSTUUVSOVEVSEDUVUPTUUTT 
BBEBBEBBS 


BESSESESSSESSSSSSESSEPEES 
































SESRES 


|g 


















































3937 pm. 
37 39 pm. 
3739 pm. 
37 39 pm. 
37 39 pm. 


258 |37 39pm. 
2584/39 37 pm. 
258 |39 37 pm. 
2583/37 39 pm. 
38 41 pm. 
40 42 pm. 
40 42 pm. 
257 |4240 pm. 
1023 40 42 pm. 
— 2583| 40pm. 














SRSSSVSS 






























































SEPSSSSBRSSSBSYAYRERSEES 
BREEPELSSSESSSSSSSSRSSE 








J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








